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The folloivirig Particulars^ in the jiuthoi^^s 
own hand- writings and endorsed hy him — 
" Some Ocemrences in my Life. M. JVy—- 
were found amongst his papers after his de- 
cease. 



DATES 



Of some Occurrences in my awn Lif^e. 

A. !)• 

RicHAKD HuRD was bom at Con- 
greve, In the Parish of Penkrich, in the 
County of Stafford, January 13 - 1719-20 

He was the second of three children, all 
sons, of John and Hannah Hurd; plain, 
honest, and good people ; of whom he can 
truly say with the poet — 

Si natura juheret ^ §"C, 

They rented a considerable farpa at Con- 
greve, when he was born ; but soon after , 
removed to a larger at Penfbrd, about half 
way between Brewood and Wolverhamp- 
ton in the ^ame County. 

a4 



*:(L . PATES OF ^OMB^OCPUBBBNCBS 

r A. i>. 

in thp Chapel of Gonville and Cains Col- 1744 

lege, Cambridge, by the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Dr. Gooch. 

He, took his B. D/s degree in - 1749 

He published the same year Remarks on 
Mr. Weston's book on the Refection qf 
Heathen Miracles, and his Commentary on 
Horace's j^s Poetica; which last book 
introduced him to the acquaintance of Mr. 
Warburton, by whose recommendation to 
ctfee Bishop of London, Dr. Sherlock, he 
was appointed Whitehall Preacher in May 1750 

He published the Commentary on the 
Epistle to Augustus in - - 1751 

— the new edition of both Comments, 

with Dedication to Mr. Warburton, in 1753 

— the Dissertation on the Delicacy of 
Friendship in - - - 1755 

His Father died Nov. 27 this year, aet. 70. 

He published the Remarks on Hume's 
Niitural History of Religion in ^ - 1757 

Wa^s instituted this year, Feb. 16, to the 
Rectory of Xhurcaston, in the County of 
Leicest^r^ on the presentation of Emanuel 
College. 

He publi$hQd Mor^l and Political Dia- 
ll>gT]ies - r ? - 1759 



IN THB I.IPE O? IJPB AUTHOR. ;»[ 

A. D. 

He had the Sine^cure Rwtory of Folk^ 
ton, near Bridlington, Yorkshire, given him 
by the Lord Chancellor (Earl of North* 
ington) op the recommendation pf Mr^ • 
Allen, of Prior Park, rt^af P^th* Nofveatf-. 
ber2, ^ - - . , ^: ' 1762 

J^e published the Letteils on j^hivalry 
and Roamnc^ tl\is y^^r. 

— Dialogues on Foreign Travel in 1763 

And Jjetter to Dn X^elaod of Dublin in 17^4 

He waa made Preacher of Lincoln's Inn, 
on th^ reoomineiidatiQn of Mr. Charles 
Yorke, &c. Novenjiber 6, - - 1^65 

Wap collated to thie Archdeaconry of 
Gloucester, on the d^ath of Dr. Ge^kie, by 
the Bishop, August 27, - 1767 

Was appointed to open the Leeture of 
Bishop W^rburton on Prophecy in - . 1768 

He twk the degree of D. D. at Csom- 
bridge Commencement this year. 

He p^bliahed th^ Serroonij on Prophecy 
in - - - ^ 1772 

His Mother dii^a Feb. 37, 1773, mt 88. 1773 

He W93 cpusecFated Bishop of* Liohfield 
and Coventry, the 12tb of February 1775 

He published the 1st Volume of Ser- 
mons preached at Lincoln's Inn 177^ 



Xli DATES OF SOME OCCUBRENCES 

A. I>. 

And was made Preceptor to the Prince 177^ 
of Wales and his brother Prince Frederick, 
the 5th of June the same year. 

Preached before the Lords, December 
13, 1776, first Fast for the war. 

He lost his old and best friend. Bishop 
Warburton, June 7th - - 177^ 

He published the 2d and 3d Volumes of 
Sermons in - - - 1780 

These three Volumes were published at 
the desire of the Bench of Lincoln's Inn. 

He was elected Member of the Royal 
Society of Gottingen, January 1 1 1781 

The Bishopof Winchester [Dr. Thomas]] 
died Tuesday, May 1, 1781. Received a 
gracious letter from his Majesty the next 
morning, by a special messenger from 
Windsor, with the oflFer of the See of Wor- 
cester, in the room of Bishop North, to be 
translated to Winchester, and of the Clerk- 
ship of the Closet, in the room of the late 
Bishop of Winchester. 

On his arrival at Hartlebury Castle in 
July that year, 'resolved to put the Castle 
into complete order, and to build a Library, 
which was much wanted. 



IN THE UFS OF THE AUTHOB. XIU 

A. D, 

The library was finished in - 1782 

and furnished with a collection of books, 
late Bishop Warburton's, and ordered by 
his Will to be sold, and the value given to 
the Infirmary at Gloucester - XI ^ 

To these, other considerable additions have 
been since made. 

Archbishop Comwallis died in 1783. 

Had the offer of the Archbishbprick . * 
firom his Majesty, with many gracious ex- 
pressions^ and pressed to accept it; but 
humbly begged leave to decline it, as a 
charge not suited to his temper and talents, 
and much too heavy for him to sustain, es- ^^ 
pedally in these times. 

The King was pleased not to take ofience 
at this freedom, and then to enter with 
him into some confidential conversation on 
the subject. It was offered to the Bishop 
of London, Dr. Lowth, and refused by 
him, as was foreseen, on account of his 
iU health. It was then given to Dr. 
Moore, Bishop of Bangor. 

Added a considerable number of books 
to the new Library at Hartlebury in ^7^^, 

Confirmed Prince Edward [their Msges- 
ties' 4th son] in the Chapel of Windsor 
Castle, May 14th, 1/85 - 1785 



.. ^. A. D. 

Abided more botoks to the'LTbfdtYtMs- if85 
year. And put the^ last hantl' ^dt least he * • 
thinks .{^oS to the' Bishop of Gloiic^ster's - - 
Life, to be prefixed to the new edition of " '■ - 
hisiWorks now in the press.^ j . ;;. .: ; s:. 

Confirmed Princiess Augusta ' f^their^'Msi'- ' ■ - • 
jesties' second daughter] in the Ghapelibf •^'-- - 
Windsor Gastle, D^c. the 24th this year - IJ^-SS 

Preached in the Chapel the next day • 
(Christiiias day)^ knd administered the Sa** -^ - 
crament to their M^stifesattd tlie Princess - ' 
Royal and Princess Augusta. ,' 

Preached before the Lord^ the 30th of 
January - - - 1/86 

His Majesty was pleased this year to be- 
' stow a prebend of Worcester [vacant by 
the dcEtth of Dr. Young] on my Chaplain, 
Mr. Kilvert. 

Preached before their Majesties and 
Royal Family in the Chapel of Windsor 
Castle, and administered the Sacrament 
to them, on Christmas day 1786. 

In the end of February this year - 1^88 
was published in seven volumes 4to a com* 
plete edition of the works of Bishop War- 
burton. The Life is omitted for the pre- 
sent. 



IN TH£ I/IFK OF treS AUTHDR^' XV'' 

A. D. 

March 13, I7B8, a fine gold Medal w« I78IS 
this day given me by his Majesty '^t:thk ^ 

Queen's HauseJ • / ' ^ 

The King's head on one sidei. Tlie Re- 
verse was taken from a Seal of mine \ which 
his Mfijiesty chanced to see, and approved. 

The Die was cut by Mr. Burch, and the 
Medal designed for the annual Prize-Dis- 
sertatioD on Theological Subjects in th6 
University of Gottingen. 

This sumi](i^ the King came to Chelten- 
ham to drink the waters, and was attended 
by the Queen, the Princess Royal, and the 
Princesses Augusta and Elizabeth. They 
arrived at Cheltenham in the evening of ^ 
Saturday July the 12th, and resided in a JuV^^- 
house of Earl Falconberg. From Chelten-^ 
ham they made excoirsions to several places 
in Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, and , 
were every where received with joy by all 
ranks of people. 

On Saturday, August the second. They Aug. ^. 
were pleased to visit Hartlebury, at the 
distance of thirty-three miles, or more. 

[» A Cross with the initials on a label — I. N. R. 1. 
a GI017 above, and the motto below EK ni£TEA£.] 



Xvi DATES OF SOME OCCUBRENCSS 

A. !!• 

The Duke of York came from London to I788 
Cheltenham the day hefore, and was pleased 
to come with them. They arrived at Har- 
debury at half an hour past eleven. Lord 
Courtoun, Mr. Digby (the Queen's Vice- 
Chamberlain), Col. Gwin (one of the King's 
Equerries), the Countesses of HarcOurt and 
Courtoun, composed the suite. Their Ma« 
jesties, after seeing the House, breakfaisted 
in the Library; and, when they had re- 
posed themselves some time, walked into 
the Grarden, and took several turns on the 
TerrMCs, especially the Green Terras in 
the Chapel Garden. Here they shewed 
themselves to an immense croud of people, 
who flocked in ^ from the neighbourhood, 
and standing on the rising grounds in the 
Park, saw, and were seen, to great advan- 
tage. The day being extremely bright, 
the shew was agreeable and striking. About 
two o'clock, their Majestiei^ &c. returned > 
to Cheltenham. 

On the. Tuesday following, August the Aug. 5. 
fifrh, their Majesties, with the three Prin- 
cesses, arrived at 8 o'clock in the evening at 
the Bishop's Palace in Woix^ster, to attend 
the charitable meeting of the three Quires of 
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117 Tti£ LIFB OJP THE AtlTlSOA. XVll 

A. D* 

Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, for I788 
the benefit of the widows and orphans (^ 
the poorer Clergy of those Dioceses; 'which 
had been fixed, in consequence of the sig- • 
nification of the King's intention to honour 
that scdemnity with his presence, for the 
6tb, 7*^^y ^^^ 8th of that month. 

The next morning a little before 10 
o'clock, the JCing was pleased to receive the 
compliments of the Clergy. The Bishop, 
in the name of himself, Dean and Chapter 
and Clergy of the Church and Diocese, 
addres3ed the King in the Gre^t Hall, in 
a short sp^^ch*", tp whi^h his Majesty was 

b << We, the Bishop and Dean 9Skd Chapter and 
Clergy of the Church and DiQcese of Worcester, 
)iumbly beg ieare to present our duiuful respects ta 
your Majesty, aod to exprc^ the jc^we feel ou 
your Majesty's ^Thi^bI at this place. 

^< Your presepce, &r, gladdens the hearts of . 
your faithful subjects, wherever you go. But We, 
the Clergy i)f this place, hare a peculiar orase to 
rejoice in the ^honour vouchsafed ns at this time ; a . 
time, devoted to an excellent charity for the relief 
of a most deserving, thpagh ^^ui&rtunate part of our 
Order. This gvaeio^ii •noctoe pud countenance of 
us at sttoh a mbfiif^ ahesra, aa your whple^ lifitrkaaL. 
invariably done, your zealous concern &(t the ia-' 

VOL,. I. b 



Xviu DATES OP SOME OCCURRENCES 

A. D. 

pleased to return a gracious answer. He 1^88 
had then the honour to address the Queen 
in a few words, to which a gracious reply- 
was made ; and they had all the honour to 
kiss the King's and Queen's hand. 

Soon after 10, the Corporation, by their 
Recorder, the Earl of Coventry, addressed 
and went through the same ceremony of kiss- 
ing the King's hand. Then the King had a 

terests of Religion, and the credit of its Ministers* 
And we trust. Sir, that we entertain a due sense of 
this goodness ; and that we shall never be wanting 
in the most dutiful attachment to your Majesty's 
sacred person, to your august house, and to your 
mild and beneficent government. 

** In our daily celebration of the sacred offices, 
committed to our charge, we make it our fervent 
prayer^ Almighty God, that He will be pleased to 
take ycrur ' Majesty into his special protection ; and 
that your Majesty may live long^ very long, in health 
and honour, to be the blessing aixl the delight of dl - 
your people." 

[The above is the substance, and I believe the 
words, of my address to the King at Worcester, 6th, 
August 1788.J . . 

. To this address his Majesty wai^ pleased to retura 
an answer, very gracious, personally, to the Bishop 
himself, .synd expressive of the highest regard for the 
Clergy of the Established Church. R. W. 



rar TtitE MMf OF THE'AUTHOBf; Xix: 

A. D. 

Levee in tlie Great HaU, which lasted till 1 788 
11, wben their Majesties, &c. walked 
through the Court of the Palace to the Ca- 
thedral, to attend divine Service and a Ser- 
mon. The Apparitor General, 2 Sextons, 
2 Virgers, and 8 Beadsimen, walked before 
the Kling (as on great occasions they usuaUy 
do before the Bishop) ; the Lord in wait- 
ing (Earl of Oxford) on the King's iright 
hand, and the Bishop in his lawn on the 
left;. After the King, caine the Queen and 
Princesses, attended by thfe Countesses of 
Pembroke and Harcourt (Ladies of the ' 
Bed-chamber), and the Countess oif Cour- 
town, and the rest of their Suite. At the 
entrance of the Cathedral, their Mjijesties 
were received by the Dean and Chapter in 
their Surplices and hoods, and conducted to 
the foot of the stairs leading to their seat 
in a Gallery prepared and richly furnished 
by the Stewards "" for their use, at the bot- 
tom of the Church neat the West window. 
The same ceremony was observed the two 

[« Edward Foley, Esq. Member of Parliament 
for the County, and Williatn Laugford, D. D. l^te 
Prebendary of Worcester.] 
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Xi IrATBS OT SOMB OCCUaBB^CBS 

A.I><, 

follow!^ <$fty$> oft Di'hich ihej heafed sa*** IJSGt 
cred muftiek, but without prayers at a bn^ 
mon. Oa the last day Aug. 8th, the King 
was pleased t6 give ^.200 to the charity : 
and in the evening attended a concert in 
the College Hall for th? benefit of the 
Stewards. 

On Saturday momitig, A«g- ©th, the A^- * 
King and Queen^ &c, returned to Cheltenr 
ham. 

During their Majesties* stay at the Pa-r 
lace^ they attended prayers in the Chapel 
of the Palace every morning (except the 
first, when the service was performed in 
the Church) which were read by the 
Bishop. 

The King at parting was pleased to pnt 
into my hands for the poor of the City 
^.50, and the Queen ^.50 more ; which 
I desired the Mayor (Mr. Davis) to see 

distributed amongst them in a proper 

manner. 
The King also left <sg.300 in my hands 

towards releasing the Debtors in the County 

and City Jails. 

During the three days at Worcester, the 

concoursQ of people of all ranks was im- 



IN THE X.^FE OV TBS AUTHOft. XXI 

A. D. 

ttHhiey itnd the joy nnmrdaL Hke wea« l^BS 
ther waB uncommonly fine* * And no aeci* 
dent of any kind interrupted the mutiml 
satisfaction, which was given, and received, 
on this occasion* 

On Saturday, August 16, the King and Aug.w 
Royal Family 'Uh Cheltenham,' and re- 
turned that evening to Windsor* 

In the banning of November following, Nov* i 
the King was seized with that illness, 
which was so much lamented. It con- 1/^ 
tinned till the end of February l/Sd, when f^^^^ 
his Msyesty happily recovered. 

Soon after I had his M ajesty^s command 
to attend him at Kew ; and on March 15, Mar.is 
I administered the Sacrament to his Ma- 
jesty at Windsor in the Chapel of the 
Castle, as also on Eauter Sunday, April Ap^i^s 
12^ and preached both days. 

At the Sacrament of March 15, the 
King 'Was attended only by three or four 
of his Gentlemen : On Eastern-day, the 
Qu^en, Princess Royal, and Priiicesses 
Augusta atd Elizabeth, with several Lords 
and Gentlemen and Litdies of the Court, 
attended the King to the Chapel, antl 
received the Sacrament with hifii. 



XXii D ATJES OF SOME OCC UBRENCES 

A. I>. 

Gn April 33 [St- George's Day] a pub- 1 ^89 
lie thanksgiving for the King's recovery Apiiiss. 
was appointed. His Majesty, the Queen, 
and Royal Family, with the two Houses 
of Parliament, &c. went in procession to 
St. Paul's. The Bishop of London preach- 
ed. I was not well enough to be there. 

May 28, 1790, the Duke of Montagu 1790 
died. He was a nobleman of singular May^s 
worth and virtue ; of an exemplary life ; 
and of the best . principles in Chiirch and 
State. As Governor to the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Frederick, he was very ' 
attentive to his charge, and executed that 
trust with great propriety and dignity. 
' The Preceptor was honoured with his con- 
fidence : and there never was the least mis- . 
understanding between them j or so much 
as a difference of opinion as to the manner 
in which the education of the Princes should 
be conducted. 

.In October 17^0, I had the honour to 
receive from the King the present of two 
fine full-length pictures of his Ms^esty 
and the Queen, copied £rom those at the 
Queen's House, St. James's Park, painted 
by the late Mr. Gainsborough. 



IN THE LIFE OP THE AUTHOR. XXm 

A. D. 

These pictures are put up in the great J/^® 
Dn^wing-room at the Palace in Worcester, 
and betwixt them,, over the fire-place, is 
fixed an oval tablet of white marble with 
the following Inscription in Gold Letters. 

*^ Hospes, 
Imagines, quas contemplaris, 

Aiigustorum Frincipum, > 

Georgii III, et Charlottae Conjugis, 

Rex ipse 
Richardo Episcopo Vigomiensi 

Donavit, 
1790,/' 
My younger Brother, Mr. Thomas Hurd, 1791 
of Birmingham, died on Saturday, Sept. Stept.ir 

17, \79\. 

My elder Brother, Mr. John Hurd, of 1792 
Hatton, near Shifnal, died on Thursday, P^-^ 
December 6, 1*^92. 

My noble and honoured friend, the Earl 1793 
of Mansfield, died March 20, 1793. March 20 

My old and much esteemed friend. Dr. 
Balguy, Prebendary and Archdeacon of 1795 
Winchester, died January 19, 1795., Jaa-io 

The Life of Bishop Warburton, vtrhich 
was sent to the press in Autumn last, was 



iaOir . DATBS Ot SOMlB OCCtJRBSKCES 

A,i>. 

not printed off till the end of January^ nor 1795 

published till towards the end of February Feb.«4 
this year, 

Priaied in the course of this year at the 
Kidderminster press a Collection of Bishop ' 
Warburton^s Letters to me, to be published 
after my death for the benefit of the Wor- 
cester Infirmary. — The edition consisted of 
250 Copies, 4to — was finished at the press ^^^^ ^ 
in the beginning of Decemben 

In the Summer of 1796 visited my Dio- 1796 
cese in person^ I have great reason to sup- june 
pose for the last time ; being in the 77^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
year of my age -^^fiat voluntas Dei ! 

Mrs, Stafford Smith, late Mrs. Warbur- 
ton, died at Fladbury, September 1, 1796. Sept. i 

Mr* Mason died at Aston, April 5, 1797. 1797 
H« W5^s pnc of my oldest and most respected Af"^ ^ 
friends. How few of this description now 
tenain ! 

By God's great mercy enter this day [24 1799 
Jan. 1799] into my SOth year. Ps. xc. 10. '»• 24 
Sut see, 1 Cor. xv. 22. Rom. viii, 18. . 

1 Pet. i. 3 — 6. X«jwc f^ ©to «7ri Ty oof&sii^'' 
yrjfTta dvri Supi^. 2 Cor. ix. 15. 

It pkwed God that I wa6 able this Sum- ^^3^70 
mer to confirm over all parts of my Diocese. ^^^^ ^^ 



IK *H£ I.IFS OF THS AUTHOR. XXT 

A. D. 

And to visit my Diooese in person once 1800 
more in June 1800. — L. D. JuiMa to ir 

Lost my old and worthy friend Dr. He- 1801 
berden, in th^ Gist or 92nd year of his age^ Mayi6 
May 16, 1801. 

Consecrated, on Tuesday the 15th of 1802 
June, 1802, the new Church and Church- J«a«i5 
yard of Lower Eatington, nesir Shipston, in 



My most deserving, unhappy, friend. 
Dr. William Amald, died at Leicester, 
August 5, 1802. Aug. 5 

Visited my Diocese by Commission —-^ 1803 
Commissioners, Dr. Arnold, my Chancel- MaySi 
lor, and Dr. Evans, Archdeacon. to Junes 

St. James' day, July 25, 1804, held an 1804 
Ordination in Hartlebury Chapel — 3 Dea- ^yK 
cons, 5 Priests — the last I can expect to 
undertake. 

Confirmations hy the Bishop of Chester 1805 
(Dr. Majendie.) March 27, Stratford. March sr 

28, Bromsgrove. ^r 

29, Hales Owen. «» 
— by the Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Corn- 
wall.) June 14, Worcester Jt^ei4 

15, Pershore ^^ 

17, Kidderminster ' ^7 
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TO 



SIR Et)WARD LlTTLE'roN, Bart. 



I t • 



PcAR Sir, 

Jrl AVING reviewed these Sheets with some care, 
I b^ leave to put them into your hands, as a testi- 
mony of the respect I bear you ; and, for the time 
that such things may have the fortune to live, as a 
monument of our friendship. 

You see, by the turn of this address, you have 
nothing to fear from that offensive adulation, which 
has so much dishonoured Letters. You and I have 
lived together on other terms. And I should be 
ashamed to affer you even such a trifle as this, in a. 
manner that would give you a right to think meanty^ 
of its author. 

Your extreme, delicacy allows me to say nothing 
of my obligations^ which otherwise would demand 
my Winiiett sdknowisi^[ttienti. Far j^ipr oonitant 
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favour has followed me in all ways^ in which you 
could contrive to express it. And indeed I have 
never known any man more sensible to the good 
offices of his friends, and even to their good inten- 
tions^ or more disposed, by every proper method, 
to acknowledge them. But you much over-rate 
the little services, which it has been in my power to 
render to you. I bad the honour to, be intrusted 
with a part of your education, and it was my duty 
to contribute all I could to the success of it. But 
the task was easy and ples^nt. I had only to cul- 
tivate, that good sense, and those generous virtues, 
which you brought with you to the University, and 
which had already grown up to some maturity 
under the care of a man, to whom we had both of 
us been extremely obliged ; and who possessed every 
talent of a perfect institutor of youth in a degree, 
.which, I believe, has been rarely found in any of 
that profession, since the days of Quinctilian. 

I wish this small tribute of respect, in whidh I 
know how cordially you join with me, could be any 
honour to the memory of an excellent person % wKb 
loved us both, and was less known, in his life-time, 
from that obscure situation to which the caprice of 
fortune oft condemns the most accomplished charac- 
ters, than his highest merit deserved. 

« ■ The Reverend Mt.'Bat^wonrH, Head-Mai^er of the Gfam^ 
aiar School at fosMTooD^ tn^Staffonbhirt; <.HQLc]MiUi 17#&« 
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It was to cherish and improve that ta^te of polite 
letters, which his early care had instilled into you, 
that you required me to explain to you the following 
exquisite piece of the best poet. I recollect with 
pleasure how welcome this slight essay then was to 
you ; and am secure of the kind reception you will 
now give to it ; improved, as I think it is, in some 
respects, and presented to you in this public way. — 
I was going to say, how much you benefited by this 
poet (the fittest of all others, for the study of a gen- 
tleman) in your acquaintance with his moral, as 
well as critical writings ; and how successfully you 
applied yourself to every other part of learning, 
which was thought proper for you — But I remem- 
ber my engagements with you, and will not hazard 
your displeasure by saying too much. It is enough 
for me to add, that I truly- respect and honour you ; 
and that, for the rest, I indulge in • those hopes, 
which every one, who knows you, entertains from 
the excellejnce of your nature, from the hereditary 
honour of your family, and from' an education in 
which you have been trained to the study of the best 
things. 

I am^ 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and 

most obedient Servant, 

Euan. Coi*x.. Camb. -d it 

June 21, 1767. 
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It is agresed on all hands, iitat the antients are oar 
masters in the urt of composition. Such of their 
writings, therefcH^, as deliver instructions for llie 
exercise of this art^ must be of the highest value. 
And, if any of them hath acquired a credit, in thit ' 
respect, superior to the rest, it is, perhaps, thejbl* 
lowing work : which the learned have long since 
considered as a kind of summary of the rules of good 
writing; to be gotten by heart by every young 
student ; and to whose decisive authority the greats 
est masters in taste and composition must finally 
submit. 

But the more unquestioned the credit c^ this.poem 
is, the more it will concern the public, that it be 
jmstly aiid accurately understood. The writer of 
these sheets then believed it mi^t be of use, if be 
took 9ome pains to dear the sense, connect the me^ 
thod, and ascertain the soope and puipose, of this 
admired epistle. Others, he knew indeed, aiiii 
some of the first fame for critical learning, had been 
before him in this attempt. Yet he did not find 
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14 INTRODUCTION. 

himself prevented by their labours ; in which, be- 
sides innumerable lesser faults, he, more especially, 
observed two inveterate errors, of such a sdrt, as 
must needs perplex the genius, and distress the 
learning of any commentator. The one of these re- 
spects the SUBJECT ; the other, the method of the 
Art of poetry. It will be necessary to say some- 
thing uppn each. 

I . That the Art of poetry ^ at large, is not the 
proper subject of this piece^ is so apparent, that it 
hath not escaped the dullest and least attentive of its 
critics. For, however all the different kinds of 
poetry might appear to enter into it, yet every one 
5a^w, that some at least were very slightly considered t 
whence the frequent attempts, the artes et institu-" 
tiones poeticce, of writers both at home and abroad^ 
to supply its deficiencies. But, though this truth 
was seen and confessed, it unluckily happened, that 
the sagacity of his numerous commentators went no 
further. They still considered this famous epistle 
as a collection, though not a system, of criticisiois 
on poetry in general ; with this concession however^ 
that the stage had evidently the largest share in it*. 
Under the influence of this prejudice, several writers 
of name, took upon them to comment and explain 
it: and with the success, which was to be expected 
from so fatal a mistake on setting out, as the not 
sedng, ^' that the proper and sole purpose of the 

» Satyra hsec est in sui aieciili poetas^ FRisicievs vevo in Rq» 
-umnixm drama. Baxter. 
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'^ author^ was^ not to abridge the Greek critics^ 
"whom he probably never thought of; nor to 
''amuse himself with composing a short critical 
" system^ for the general use of poetSj, lyhich every 
" line of it absolutely confutes ; but^ simply to criti^ 
" cize the Roman drama/* For to this end, not 
the tenor of the work only, but, as will appear, 
every single precept in it, ultimately refers. The 
mischiefs of this original error have been long felt. 
It hath occasioned a constant perplexity in defining 
the general method, and in fixing the import of 
forticular rules. Nay its efiects have reached still 
further. For, conceiving as they did, that the 
whole had been composed out of the Greek critics, 
the labour and ingenuity of its interpreters have 
been misemployed in picking out authorities, which 
were not wanted, and in producing, or, more pro- 
P^'y^ by their studied refinements in creating, 
conformities, which were never designed. Whence 
it hath come to pass, that, instead of ihvestigating 
the order of the poet's own reflexions, and scrutiniz;- 
ing the peculiar state of the Roman stage (the me- 
thods, which common sense and common criticism 
would prescribe) the world hath been nauseated 
widi insipid lectures on Aristotle and Phalereus } 
whose solid sense hath been so attenuated and sub* 
tilized by the delicate operation of French criticism, 
28 hath even gone some way towards bringing the 
^t itself into disrepute. 
2. But the wrong explications of this poem^have 

B 2 
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arisen, not from the misconception of the subject 
only, but frgm an inattention to the method of it. 
The £a«er was, in part, the genoin consequence of 
\ke former. For, not suspecting an unity of design 
in the s>ibject, its interpreters nev^ looked for, or 
could never find a consistency of disposition in the 
method. And this was indeed the very block upon 
which Heinsius, and, before him, Julius Scali- 
GER, himsdf, stumbled. These illustrious critics, 
with all the force of genius, which is required to 
disembarrass an involved subject, and all the aids of 
learning, that can lend a ray to enfighten a dark 
one, have, notwithstanding, found themselves ut- 
terly unable to unfold the order of this epistle ; inso » 
much, that Scaliger'*^ hath boldly pronounced 
the conduct of it to be vicious ; and Heinsius, had 
no other way to evade the charge, than by recurring 
to the forced and uncritical expedient of a Ucentious 
transposition. The truth is, they were both in one 
common error, That the poet's purpose had been to 
write a criticism of the art of poetry at large, and 
not, as is here shewn, of the Roman, drama in parti- 
cular. But there is somethihg more to be observed, 
in the case of Heinsius. For, as \vill be made ap- 
pear in the notes on particular places, this critic 
did not pervert the order of the piece, from a simple 
mistake about the drift of the subject, but, also, 
from a total inapprehension . of the genuin charm 
and beauty of the epistolary method. And, be- 

b Praef. in lib. poet, et 1. vi. p. 338. 
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cause I take liiis to be a principal cause of the wrong 
interpretations^ that have been given ^ of all the 
epistles of H^H^ce ; and it is, in itself, a point of 
curious criticism, of which little or nothing hath 
been said by any good writar, I will take tlie liberty 
to enlarge upon it. 

The Epistle, however variqus in its appearances, 
is, in £eiet, but of two kinds ; one of which may be 
called the Didactic ; the other, ' jthe Elegiac 
epistle. By the fiust I mean all those epistles, 
whose end is to instnict ; whether the subject be 
nwralsy politics, criticistn^ or, in general, human 
life : by the latter, all those, who^e end is to 
move ; wliether the occasion be love, friendship, 
jealousy, or other private distresses. If there are some 
of a lighter kind in Horace, and other good writers; 
which seem not reducible to either , of these two 
classes^ they are to be regarded only, a& the triflings 
of their pen, and deserve not to be considered, as 
jnaking a third and distinct species of this poem* 

Now these two kinds of the epistle, as they 4ifl^r 
widely from each other in their subject and end, ro 
do they likewise in their original : though both 
flourished at the same time, and are both wholly 
Roman. 

1. The former, or Didactic epistle, was, in fact, 
Ae true and proper ofl&pjring of the Satire. It 
will be worth while to reflect how this happened. 
Satire, in its origin, I mean in the rude fescennine 
jwrce^ from which the idea of thi« poem was taken 
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was a mere extemporaneous jumble of mirth and iH- 
uature. Ennius, who h^id the honour of introduc- 
ing it under its new name, without doubt, civilized 
both, yet left it without form or method ; it being 
only, in his hands, a rhapsody of poems on differ- 
ent subjects, and in different measures. Common 
sense disclaiming the extravagance of this hetero- 
geneous mixture, Lucilius advanced it, in its next 
step, to an unity of design and metre ; which was 
so considerable a change, that it procured him the 
high appellation of Inventor of this poem. 
Though, when I say, that Lucilius introduced into 
^atire an unity of metre ^ I mean only, in the same 
piece ; for the measure, in different satires, appears 
to have been different. That the design in him wa§ 
onCy I conplude, ^r,y#, Because Horace expresly 
informs us, that the form or hind of writing in the 
satires of Lucilius was exactly the same with Jthat in 
his own ; in which no one will pretend, that there 
is the least appearance of that rhapsodical, detached 
form, which made the character of the old satire. 
But, principally y because, on any other supposi- 
tion, it does not appear, what could give Lucilius a 
claim to that high appellation of Inventor of this 
poem. That he was the fr sty who copied the man- 
ner of the old comedy in satire, could nevei: be suffi- 
cient for this purpose. For all, that he derived into 
it from thence, was, as Quinctilian speaks, libertas 
atqtie inde acerbitas et ahunde salis. It sharpened 
his invective, and polished his wit, that i$, it jm- 
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proved the air, but did not alter the form of the 
satire. As little can a right to this title be pleaded 
from the uniformity of measure^ which he intro- 
duced into it. For this, without an unity of design, is 
80 iiar from being an alteration for the better, that it: 
even heightens the absurdity ; it being surely mort 
reasonable to adapt difierent measures to different 
subjects, than to treat a number of inconnected and 
quite difierent subjects in the same measure, i When 
therefore Horace tells us, that Lucilius was the In- 
verUor of the satire, it must needs be understood, 
that he was the first, who, from its former con- 
fused state, reduced it into a regular consistent 
poem, respecting one main end, as well as observ* 
log one measure. Little now remained for Horace 
but to polish and refine. His only material altera* 
tionwas, that he appropriated to the satire on£, 
that is, the heroic metre. 

From this short history of the satire we collect, 
1. that its design was one : And 2. we learn, what 
was the general form of its composition. For, 
vising out of a loose, disjointed, miscellany, its 
mediod, when most regular, would be free and un- 
constrained; nature demanding some chain of con- 
nexion, and a respect to its origin requiring that con- 
nexion to be slight and somewhat concealed. But 
its aim, as well as origin, exacted this careless me** 
thod. For being, as Diomedes observes, archasas 
ixmuxdice character e compositum,^^ professedly writ- ' 
^ tep after the manner of the old comedy," it was of 
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eoiirse to nAmit the femiliarity of thip Comk muse; 
whose genius is averse from nil conitraiint of order, 
save that only which a natural^ siiQceseive train of 
thinking unavoidably draws along with it. And 
ihis^ by the way^ accounts for the dialogue air^ so 
frequent in the Roman satire^ as likewise fc»- the 
kxiser numbers which appeated so essential to the 
grace of it. It was in learned allusion to this comic 
genius of the satire^ that Mr. Pope hath justly cha- 
racterized it in the following manner : 

^^ Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
" And^ without method, talks us into iiense/* 
<• It being now seen, what was the real form of 
the satire, nothing, it is plain, was wanting, but 
the application of a particular address, to constitute 
the lactic epistle : i^e structure of this poem, as 
prescribed by the laws of nature and good sense, 
being in nothing different from that of the ither. 
For here l . an unittf of subject or design is indis- 
pensably necessary, the freedom of a miscdlaneous 
matter being perteitted only to the &iniliar letter. 
And %, not professing formally to instruct (which 
alone justifies the severity of strict method) but, when 
of the gravest kind, in the way of address, only .to m- 
sinuate instruction, it naturally takes an ^r of negli- 
gence and inconnexion, such as we have before seen 
essential to the satire. All which is greatly con-* 
firmed by the testimony of one, who could not be 
miinformed in these matters. In addi^est^ng his 
friend on the object of his studies^ he saysi 
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lAventem satiram nigra rvingvne turpes^ 

Sm tua NON AUA splendescat epistola cur a. 

[Stat. lib. i. Sylv. Tiburt M. V.] 
plaialy intimating, that the ' rules and labour of 
composition were exactly the same in these two 
poems. Though the critics on Statius^ not appre^ 
bending this identity, qv exact correspondepee be^^ 
tween ibf^ satire and epistle, have unnecessarily^ 
and without warrant, altered the text, in this place^ 
from ALIA into ajlta* 

3. The general ft^m and structure of tpis epistle 
being thus clearly understood, it will now be easy^ 
in few wwds, to deduce the peculiar laws of its 
eomposition. 

And 1 . it cannot wholly divest itself of all me^ 
thod : FoTj havicig only one point in view^ it must 
of course pursue it by some kind of connexion.' The 
progress of the mind in rational thinking requires, 
tbat the cham be never broken entirely^ even in its ^ 
£^^t excursions. • • 

3. As there iliost needs be a connexion, go that 
tmnesckm will best answer its end aiKl the purpose oC 
te writer, which, Whilst/ it lea(|$^ by a ^re tradii 
of tlanking^ to the comilu^on in view^ conceals it*, 
sdf dl the while, and leaves to the reader the ss^tis- 
faction of supplying the " intermediate links, and 
joining together, in his own. mind, what is left in a 
^ming postute of neglect and inconn^on. The 

»rt of furnishing this gratification, so respectful to 
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the sagacity of the reader, without putting him to 
the trouble of a painful investigation, , is what con- 
stttutes the supreme charm and beauty of Epis- 
TOLARY Method. 

II. What hath hitlierto been advanced respects 
chiefly the didactic form. It remains to say some- 
thing of that other species of the epistle, the tlLB- 
GIAC^; which, as I observed, had quite another ori- 
ginal. For this apparently sprung up from what is 
properly called the Elegy : a poem of very antient 
Greek extraction : naturally arising from the plain- 
tive, querulous humour of mankind ; which, under 
the pressure of any grief, is impatient to break forth 
into wailings and tender expostulations, and finds a 
kind of relief iii indulging and giving a loose to that 
flow of sorrow, which it hath not strength or reso- 
lution wholly <^ to restrain. This is the account of 
the Elegy in its proper Greek form ; a negligent, 
inconnected, abrupt species of writing, perfectly 
suited to an indolent disposition and passionate heart* 
Such was Ovid's ; who, taking advantage of this 
character of the elegy, contrived^ a new kind of 
poetry, without the expence of much invention,/ or 
labour to himself. For, collecting, as it were, 
those scattered hints, which composed the elegy, 

c Mcerorem minui, sstys Tully,. grieving for the loss of hBi 
dftughter> dolorem nee potui, nee, si possem, vellem. [Ep. ad 
Att. xii. 28.] A strydng picture of real grief ! 

d Vel tibi composita cantetur Epistola voee ; 

IgnOTUM hoc ALUS ILLE WOVAVIT OfUS. 

Art. Amat. 1. iii. v. 34> 
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and directing them to one principal view ; and su- 
peradding a personal address, he became the author 
of what is here styled the Etegiac epistle ; beautiful 
models of which we have in his Hergidbs, and the 
Epistles Jrom Pontus. We see then the difference 
of this from the didactic form. They have both 
OHC principal end and point in view. But the />!- 
dactic^ being of a cooler and more sedate turn, pur- 
sues its design uniformly and connects easily^ The 
EkgiaCj on the .contrary, whose end is emotion, 
not instruction^ hath all the abruptness of irregular 
disordered passion. It catchqs at remote and dis- 
tant hints, and starts at once into a digressive train 
of thinking, which it requires some degree of enthu- 
siasm in the reader to follow. 

Further than this it is not material to my present 
design to pursue this subject. More exact ideas of 
the form and constitution of this epistle, must be 
sought in that best example of it, the natural Ro- 
man poet. It may only be observed of the different 
qualities, necessary to those, who aspire to excel in 
these tu)o species : that, as the one would make an 
impression on the hearty it can only do this by 
means of an exquisite sensibility of nature and ele- 
gance of mind ; and that the other, attempting in 
the most inoffensive manner, to inform the head, 
must demand, to the full accomplishment of its 
purpose, superior good sense, the widest knowledge 
of life, and, above all, the politeness of a consum-- 
^ate address. That the former )vas the character- 
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istic of Ovid's genius hath been observed, and • 
known. How far the latter description agr 
Horace can be no secret to those of his reader' 
have any share, or conception of these talents t 
selves. But matters of this nicer kind are pro 
the objects, not of criticism^ but of senti. • 
Let it suffice then to examine the poet*s practice '■ 
for only, as we are enabled to judgie of it b} ^ 
standard of the preceding rules. "^ 

III. These rules are reducible to three. 1. 
there he an unity in the subject. 2. a connexk 
the method : and 3. that such connexion be e 
All which I suppose to have been religiously 
served in the poet's conduct of this, 1. e. the dida 
epistle. For, 

1. The subject of each epistle is one: that 
one single point is prosecuted through the wb 
piece, notwithstanding that the address of the pc 
and the delicacy of .the subject may sometimes k 
him through a devious tract to it. Hadhisintt 
preters attended to this practice, ^o consonant 
the rule of nature before explained, they could n 
ver have found an art of poetry in the epistle, v 
are about to examine. 

2. This one point, however it hath not bee 
seen% is constantly pursued by an uniform, con 

c J. Scaliger ssys, Epistolas, Gr4BCorum more, Pliocyltdct atqU' 
Theognidis [Horatius] scripsit : pfteceptis phUosophuR dnmlsis mi 
nimeque inter se coharentibus. And of this Epistle^ in particulaTj , 
}ie pfesuines to 6ay> De Arte qvueres qwd senticm. Quid ? Equj^ 1 
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tinctly seen^ the Commentary is rendered as concise 
as possible ; some of the finer and less obvious con- 
nexions being more carefully observed and drawn 
out in the notes. 

For the kind of interpretation itself^ it must be 
allowed, of all others, the fittest to throw light' 
upon a difficult and obscure subject, and, above all, 
to convey an exact idea of the scope and order of 
any work. It hath, accordingly, been so considered 
by several of the foreign, particularly the Italian, 
critics ; who have essayed long since to illustrate, in 
this way, the very piece before us. But the sticcess 
of these foreigners is, I am sensible, a slender re- 
commendation of their method. I chuse therefore 
to rest on the single authority of a great author, 
who, in his edition of our English Horace, the best 
that ever was given of any classic, hath now retrieved 
and established the full credit of it. What was the 
amusement of his pen, becomes mdeed, the labour 
of inferior writers. Yet, on these* unequal terms, 
it can be no discredit to have aimed at some resem- 
blance of one of the least of those merits^ which 
shed their united honours on the name of the illus- 
triousjriend and commentator of' Mr. Pope. 
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nUMANO capititerVicem pictor equihatn 
Jungete si velit, et varias inducere plumsts 
Uadique coUatis iriembris^ ut tilrpiter atruni~ 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ; 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ? S 

Credite^ Fisones, isti tabula^ fore librum 
Penimilem^ cujus, velut aegri somhia^ vanae '" . 
Fingentur s|>ecie8 ; ut nee pes^ nee eaput uni 

COMMENTARY. 

THE subject of this piece beings as I suppose^ ent^ 
vu:. the state of the Bonian Dritmiy and common sense 
requiring, even in the freest forms of composition, some 
land of method^ the intelligent r<sader will not be sur- 
prised to find the poet prosecuting his subject in Aregtt« 
hr, well-ordered plan ; which, for the moi^ exact de« 
Kription of it, I distinguish into three parts : 

I. Th& first of them [from r. I to 89] is: pveparatoiy 
to the main subject of .theopistle, cdmainingBoa&e ge* 
oeral niteb and reflexions ..oa.-poeti^,. but priftcipalfy 
idth an^^e to the fdllawxDg fparta : by ^bicb metas it 
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Reddatur formae, Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas : lO 
Sciipys, et hanic veniam .petimusque damusque vi« 

^ssnh* 
. Sed non ut placidis coeant inmitia ; non ut 

; COMMENTARY. 

setter as an useful introduction to the poet's design, and 
opens ^rftti AtsS: atr 'of ea^& ^Dd ii^Tfgdfni^b, d^sTi^ntial to 
the epistolary form. 

II. The main body of the epistle [from v. 89 to 295} 
is laid out in regulatin;^ the ^^mt^n stage ; hut diiefl^in 
giving rules for tragedy; not' only as that was the sub«> 
limer species of me Drama^ but, as it should seem^ less 
cultivated and understood. 

III. The TaVt part [ifrom v. 295 to the efld] exhorts to 
correctness in'wiritirig; yet stul with ah eye, prihcipaTly, 
lo the draft^diic^species ; aha Is 'taken ^'p "partly in rem 
bg tb'fe *i&fcsife, ihit ^reVfemecl it, and ^artty in direct- 
ing totBfe tt^e of stjch liTeaiis, ^^%lit^eiVe%|fft^nbte 
it. Such is the general plan of the epistle. In order to 
enteir fully into it, it will be necessary to trace therpoet, 
atteiitively, througii the elegant connexions of his own 
method. 

PA^kT I. 

6ENEBAL R^LEXiONS ON FQETRY. 

THE epiitle b^tas ^[to v. 9] with that ^tiei^ end 
-fiuidaineDiBl''precepf {/ presertnngtm itmti/Ai thesu1ff€ci 
md'^ie^a^po^im ^ tit pirn. Thb48 fdrdier ezfriAined 
i^^efiiiiiig ^ use, wd fixing t&e character ^fiiMe/ic 
itaw [fiboiT. « to 1^1 iMck ^tkflAil wriiiFt 4ften 



•< 



£t pn^)era]itb iig^uie fier.ampeppK wihitns jEigrqs^ 
Aut fl\imen Rbei;iufn> f9itplu^u$4es(»;il>it)ir,9i:cug. 

Ninln^, fws^iialp qui pingit^ur^ lainpbpca op^jiit 
Instil, <oun>wte:]?pt8b pur uro^nis^xit? 
Denique sit quidvis ; simplex dumtaxat et unum. 
Manma pai^ vatum^ pater et juvenes patre digDi, 
Beeipimur specie recti. Brevis 'esse laboro^^ 95 
Obscanis fio : ^ectantem lenia nienri 

tCPMMENTAIOr. 

plead in 4^jGntoe of Ibeir ^rfm^i^9i^pri3 ;C^Qat>tllie!lMr 
oF UNiaY. To vv. '23 is coml^kroid »nd e^p09e4^tb#t^pfM> 
tKohr wvA^ation' of aniformty, mtp «Fbich j^mg pMll 
apeeiaUy, under the impube of d mrami :ifD^ijQi»t^«b 
ae apt ID .TiiOy arising ifrom :iiiequen^ snd ilUtimsd^^^ 
KriptioQB. ^hese, bomever Jboaulifttl ia 'ibMlsfik^ 
ttd ludi wfaataever :Jm»a^r^ :thcs^nsi3^ bje •WMittftcl, jy!«^ 
if &R>igQii) the aubjfifity ^ndincosfgcaans J^d^rplMft 
"^ they stand, latejsstvemely in4)eKtiiirat : lAjxauj^ic^ 
Aemsre neeeasary, ^as.tbefsmk: itself wests jdie jippcw^ 
QcsDfa^r^ttf, and ^so .Matters ^[from-iv. ^9 do iJ>3)0Q^ 
^(^tnto^rresB the nJe-qf right ifrom .their 'Wry miJiitiQa 
to diseive it. Tbece ans rtwo^joaa^, m <if htob ib^im^ 
^MotAMyxniilcaA^ us. Xhex/Sxs/iis ]whenitdteii91i0 

^«ie dswyfl ia:thea»]nfiii|sdQf gr^tfitttlta; ^diihtw 
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Deficiunt animiqhe : -pfofessus ^laiMift'tioii^ - 
Serpit humi^tutus mmiuih timida'sque ptocellae'r 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam^ 
Delphinum silvis-adpirigit^ fluctibus aprum^l '- SO 
In vitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret-arte. / - - 
Aemilium circa ludum faber^ unus et uiigtiis 
Exprimet^ et mollis imitabitur aehi capiUod ; * 
Infelix operis, summa : quia ponene totum 34 

Nesciet. hunc egb me^ si quid componere curem, 
Non magis esse velim ; quam naso viverepravo, 
' . ■ * * 

COMMENTARY. 

fore^ by affecting superior excellence, we are easily 
carried into absurdity. Thus [from v. 25 to 30] brevity 
is often obscurity; sublimity ^ bombast ; caution^ coolness ; 
and, to come round to the point, a fondness for varying' 
and diversifying a subject^ by means of episodes and^de* 
scriptions, such as are mentioned above [v. .15] will 
often betray a writer into that capital error of violating 
the ten^ .of his piece; For, though variety be a read 
excellence under the conduct of true judgment, yet, 
when effected beyond the bounds of probability, and 
brought in solely to strike and surprize, it becomes nn* 
.seasonable jancl absurd. The several episodes or descrip- 
tions, intendjed to give that variety, may be inserted ia 
improper places; and then the/absqrdity is as great, as 
that of ithe painter, who, according to the illustration of 
V. 19, 2Q, should -introduce a cypress into a sea*piece^ 
or, according to the illustration of the. present verse^: 
Ivho paints a dcdphin in a wood, or a boar in the sea. % 
' • 2« AtH>tber instance, in which .we are misled by an 
ambition ^.aUaining to what ujngM^ is, when, • through 
an excessive fear of committing faults^ we disqualify 



» * 
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Speetendum nigris OGulis QigixMlpie cc^b.^ - 
Sumite materiam vestris, qui 8eribiti», a^uwx 
Viribus ; et versate diu^^ quid ferre i^usea^ 
Quid vateant humeri, cui iecta potenter erit res^ 
Nee faeundia deseret hunc^ nee lucidus ordo. 41 
Ordinis baec virtus erit et venus, aut ego faUpr ; - 
Ut jam nunc.dicat> jam nunc deb^itbt didi 
Pleraque differat et jMraesens in tempus omittat. 

COMMENTARY. 

■ 

ourselves for the just execution of a whole, or of such 
pafiietilSrSf as are susceptible of real beauty. For not 
the affectation of superior excdlencies 'ooly, but even 

In vitium ducit cnlpd^ fngOj si caret arte.' 
This is aptly illustrated by the case of ascalptor. An 
over-scrupulbais diligence to finish single and triv&il parts 
in a statue, which, when most exact, are only not faulty, 
leaves him utterly incapable of doing justice to the more 
important members, and, above all, of designing and 
completing a whole with any *degree of perfection. But 
this latter is commonly the defect of a minute geniu^ ; 
^ho, having taken in band a design, which he 19 by no 
means able to execute, naturally applies himself to la- 
bour and finish those parts, w,hich he finds are within 
his power. It is of consequence therefore [from v. 33 
to 40] for every writer to be well acquainted with the 
nature and extent of his own talents : and to.b^*careful 
to ohuse a subject, which is, in all its parts, proper- 
tionedtohis strength and abili^. Besides, fifom such 
an attentive survey of his subjecft, and pf his capacity to 
treat it, h& will also derive "these further advantages 
j[v.' 41] . L That be- canqo^ be wanting in a proper fund 



^ %. nmutm fiAcci 

In VQ¥)fitf €^|illi teflMHff 6^flbttit|M MftKHintf 

Beddk!eHrj«ti6eiM iMimMr si fetM tteMMM a(- 
lildieiiir iMtitfUim r0«MtibttK i^m iwuMb^ 

ContingeC-t dliA{C(a^« Ikfiif ^ stfMKtt pwriaittTr 
(Grnwop fojite cadent, pare? detorta. quidautem; ' 

t 

CO)^MENTARY» 

^ ifttAefr il4»ekttitfdi tn idliirge tiqcler every. be#d : Mr^ 
9; etn^M faaly by goobHweU-^eif bed dioio^- to-AiepoM 
of bis sifbjedt in tbe be^t^ a^il VMSt ^ii¥ettien4 method. 
Eipeeial^y^ m to thelstter^ wfalcb is tbo ^iebipal h&v6^ 
Ac^bewili (itcrceive [td^t; 46] wberid it will bo ns^M l^ 
fnim^^f and where to ebango^ tbe^Balui^ order of bio 
iiMjeiStf' aS'XOay best ifo^^ to efilswer thO ends of poetiy^ 
Tlftis^ hft donAo gtoeiai reflexions eoAeenHng p0eii$af 
0HriittiiM ; pvmoipsAlj^ te it m^y bo. affisoted by false 
Iiii»io0«| I. Of poetiie heente [t. lOX and, S^ Of paetif 
fUrPfktiM; [^. t&l^ Bat the same aai»es will equally 
pffeol tlio btngttige^ zJ& metAodi of poetiy. To these 
Aeii i^M (Akiperly 8ttb|diiied' scmio direotioite abou^ tb* 
Me 9f W^i^dsi ^kl9r tbia jMtieular dfependiiig so oatirely 
(M'lii^ifili^ 01^ of iho r^Mb of mlfi, as the jaahion of the 
ig§, th6 ta9t*6f the tf riter, and bia knowledge of the 
Idilgmfe/ Itf w>ieb bo writes^ the poet only giyea 6i^ 
f§M(ihi' aboufc i»^ ttffFftb ; or, since evory faipguage it 
Mo^sidH)^ hldper^Qt) ^booj; the cdining qf ntck wor4s^ 
ki l^e iMtefs necessity %t convenience uMy demands . 
MA J/im^ aft^r }»fing piMdrilied [1. 46] a (^oUt ctmiian 



Si possum^ iavidMV I quum JU^ntV^f I6»|9m« ^ SwI 
SermoqMft patriuoi diUvoritp nt mw« ri»cwR 
Nomina protadfeiiit. licuit, ^^mpa'^uff Ikebit 
Signatum praestn^ hqU prDGude^e attHHOttpi. 
Ut fihris folia privoB nuita^tur jin AXWf ; i^ 

Prima caduat : ita verborum vetii^ iatarit Mts^^ 
Et jav«aum ritu flpreat picxlo iiata vigealiii]^. 
Bebemur morti nos^ nostraque: BiTereoe^us 

COMMENTARY. 

^ni sparingness in the thing itself, he observes, ). [to 

1. 49] That where it ought to be done, the better and 

less offensive way will be, not to coin a 'word entirely 

new (for this b ever a task of some envy) but, by m:eani 

of an ingenious and happy position of a well-known 

word, in respect of ^ome others, t9 give it a new ur^ 

and caa^ Or, if it be nec^sary to coin new 'words, as it 

wiU be in subjects ftf {in abstruse nature, and jetpcciallgr 

«ucb, aa were never before treated iii t^ Iftngu^r^ l^^l 

then, 2. [to I 54] this liberty is very allowable; but that 

tbe reception of them will be more easy, if we derive them 

gently, and without tpp ^q^ucb vipleiu^^ from thw t^xo^ 

per aource, that is, from a IjuyQiffe, 9fL t^ 6i^ 

akeady koown, aod approvfs^* ^(^f }9 phviate t^ 

piejudices of overr$crDp»k)«i .critics jfi^ t|W^ |jfad, be 

goes on {from 1. 54 to 1. 73] ia a veifi qf popular illus^* 

iradon, to alledge, ia fj»vpurpf,tfaiislDi{erty, the exam- 

(riet of antieot writerf, »o4 ^ JfJMBH^> ^nptfi^^y ^a^^re 

of Jaogoage itself^ 
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Keptunu« classis Aquibnibtts arcet, 
• R(^8 opus ; sterilisve palus pritis aptaque remis 6S 
Vicinas urbis alit, et grave sentit aratram : . 
Seu curtmm mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis> / 
Doctus iter melius : mortalia ouncta peribiint : 
Nedum sennonum stet honos^ et gratia vivax. 69 
Multa renascentur, quae ^am cecidere ; caden^ue^ 
Quae/nunc sunt in honore vocabula : si volet usw, 
Quern penes jirbitrium est, et jus, et norrna Iqt 

quendi. . 
Res gestae regumqi^e ducumque, et tristia bella, 
Quo scribi possent numero, monstravit Hopierus. 
Versibus^npariter junctis querimonia primum, ^5 
Post etiam inclusa est voti sententia compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, . 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est. 
Archilochum proprio rabies aripavit iambo. 
Hunc socci cepere pedem grandesque cothurni^ 8q 
Altemis aptum sermonibus, et poputaris 
Vinoent^m strepltus, et natum rebus i^ndis. 

, . , COMMENTARY. 

Fr6m*'the»e reflexions on poetry, at large, he pro- 
eeedis now t& pdrticuJars : ' the most obvious of) which 
being the different Jbrms and m^asur^f of poetic compo-' 
sition, he considers, in tbi^ view [from v. 75 to 86] the 
IFour -great species of poetry, to which all others may be 
•reduced,- ^^Ai? Ej>ic^ Elegiac, Dramatic, and Zyrtc. But 
thc*tlistihction -pf the meamreis^ to be observed in the se- 
veral species of poetry is so obvious, that there can 
scarcely be any niistake about tliem. The difficulty ii^ 
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Musa dedit fidibus Diiros^ puerosque Deorum^ 
Etpngilein victorem, et equum certamine primum, 
£t juvenum curas, et libera vina referre. • 85 

Descriptas senrare vices operumque colores, 
Cor^^ si nequeo ignoroque> poeta salator? 
Cuf nescire^ pudens prave^ quam disoere malo ? 
Versibus exponi tragicis res comiciBi non volt : 
Indignatiir item privatis ac prope socqo 90 

Dignis carminibus narrari coena Thyestae. 
Singula quaeque locum teneant sortita decentem. 
Inteidam tamen et vocem comoedia toliit^ 
Indttsque Chremes tumido dilitigat ore. 
£t tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri. ^5 
Telephus aut Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque^ 
Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 

COMMENTARY. 

to know [fromv. 86 to 89] how far, each may partake 
of the spirit of other, without destroying that natural 
and necessary difference^ which ought to subsist betwixt 
them all. To explane this, which is a point of great 
nicety, he considers [from v. 89 to 99] the qase of dra- 
matic poetry \ the two species of which are as distinct 
from each other, as any two can be, and yet there are 
times, when the .features of the one will be allowed to 
resemble those of the other. For, 1. Comedy, in the 
passionate parts, will admit of a tragic elevation : and, 
2. Tragedy, in its soft distressful scenes, condescends 
to the ease. of familiar conversation. But the poet had a 
further view in chusing this instance. For he gets by 
this means into the main of his subject, which was dra« 



38 ^* KokAin TiiMCt^ 

m 

Si4^UTat cor speetaiytit tsttgissa qatrdk. 
NoQ satif ert pulebra esse po&Qate ; duloiir mimtp* 
£t quocunque volenti animum miditom agustou 
Ut ridentibus adrident, ita fientibua adflmfc &A1 
Humani voltus. si tis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi : time tua me infertttnia lattknt. 
Telephe^ vel Peleu^ male si mandata loqu^ria^ 
Ant dormitabo^ aut ridebo. tristia mofirtum \0S 
Voltum verba decent ; iratum, plena mftoAwm ; 
Ludentem> lasctva; severum^ semdietu. 
Format enim Natura prius tios intua ad omMtti 
Fortunarum habitum ; juvat, aut inpdiit ad iram^ 
Aut ad bumum moerore gravi deducit, et aogit : 

COMMENTARY. 

inatic poetry, and| by the most delicate transition imagi* 
nable, proceeds [from 1, S9 to S23] to deliver a series 
of rules, interspersed with historical accounts, and en* 
livened by digressions, for the regulation and improve* 
ment of the Roman Stage, 

PART 11. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE RECU7LATION ANO IMPftOTEMENT 

OF TliE ROMAN STAGE. 

HAVING fixed the distinct limits and provinces ot 
the two species of the drama, the poet enters directly 
on his subject, and considers, L [from v. 99 to U 9] the 
properties of the tkagic^ style ; which will be different^ 
1. [to V. Ill] according to the internal state andcha^^ 
facter of the speaker : thus one sort of expression will 
b^ome the ^ngry ^ another, thf sorrowful; this, the 



ft 

Pott effert Mitim motus itfterppete lic^ua. lit 

8f Acentis enmt fortunis absent dicta, 
Komani tollent oquitesque p0teeisi|ue Cfichiiinuisu 
Intererit miftklimy Divutne loquatar, an htroa ; " 
Maturusne boo&c^ an adhiiefl<M«nte juventa lli 
Fervidus ; el matvona potenls^ an seduli^ nutcis.; 
Mereatome vagM, coltorne viren4X9 agelli i 
Colchus, an Atsyritts; Tbebis nutritus^ an Argit, 
Aut &mam teqioere, aut sibi convenientia fingt^ 
Scriptor. Homereom si forte f eponit AcbUltca ; 
Impiger, iracundufi^ iaex<H?abilis> aear^ 131 

Jura n^et sibi nate^ nihil non airoget armis. 
Sit IMedea ferox invietaque, flebilit Ino> 
Perfivkis Ixion, lo vags^ tristis Oi^stes. 
Si quid inexpertum scenae conmittis^ et audes 125 
Personam formate novam ; servetur ad imum 
j^ualis ab incepto pr9cesserit^ et sibi constet. 
IMfficile est proprie communia dicere : tuque 

COMMENTARY. 

gay^ thai, the severe. And, 2. [from r. 111 to 11 9] ac« 
cording to the outward circuo^tanceg of rank, age, office^ 
or caunity. 

II. Next [to V. 179} he treats of the characters, 
which are of two sorts. 1. Old ones, revived : and 2. /n« 
vented, ornewones. In relation to the first [from v. 119 
to 125] the precept is, to follow fame ; that is, to fa- 
shion the character according to the received, standing 
Hem, which tradition and elder times have consecrated ; 
that idea being the sole test, whereby to judge of it 
2. In respect of the latter [from v. 125 to 128] the great 
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Reciius Iliaeum carmeii deducis iti actus^ 

Qukm si proferres ignota indictaque primus. l^O 

Publica materies privati juris erit, si 

Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 

Nee verbum verba curabis reddisre fidus 

Interpres ; nee desilies imitator in artum> 

tJnde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut 6peris lex. 

Nee sic incipies^ ut scriptor cyclicus olim : 13 (J 

FORXUNAM Pl^IAMI CANTABO^ £T NOBILE BSLLUM. 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor biatu ? 
Farturiunt montes : nascetiir ridieulus mus. 
Quanto rectius hie, qui nil mplitur inepte! 140 

Dig mihi, Mu s a, virum, c aptae post moenuTro jae^ 
Qui mores hominum multoeum vjpit et urbis, 

commentary. 

requisite is uniformity ^ or consistency of representation. 
But the formation of quite new characters is a work of 
great difficulty and hazard. For here^ there is no gene* 
rally received and fixed archetype to work after, but 
every one judges, of common right, according to the 
extent and comprehension of bis own idea. Therefore 
[to V. 136] he advises to labour and refit old characters 
and subjects ; particularly those, made known and au* 
thorized by tlie practice of Homer and the epic writers ; 
and directs, at the same time, by wh^t means to avoid 
that servility and unoriginal air^ so often charged upon 
such pieces. I said characters and subjectSy for his me-* 
thod leading him to guard against servility of imita* 
tion in point of characters^ the poet chose to dispatch 
the whole affair of 5^n;z7£r imitation at once, and there* 
fore [to V. 136] includes subjects, as well ^s characters* 
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Non {umum ex fiilgore, sed ex fijiiio dare lucem 
Cogitat, lit speciosa dehinc miracula promat^ * 
Antiphaten, ^cyllamque^ et cum Cyclc^ Charybdin. 
Nee redh»m Dioiniedis ab interku Meleagri, 14^ 
Nee gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo: 
Semper ad evehtum festinat ; et in tnedias res, 
Non secus ^c notas, auditorem rapit ; et quae 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquit : 150 
Atque its^ mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 

COMMENTARY. 

But this very advice, about taking the subjects and 
characters from the epic poets, might be apt to lead intp 
two faults, arising from the ill conduct of those poete 
themselves. For, 1. [to v. 146] the dignity and im- 
portance of a subject, made sacred by antient fame, had 
sometimes occasioned a boastful and ostentatious begin- 
ning, than which nothing can be' more offensive. And, 
2. The whole story being composcfd of great and striking 
particulars, injudicious' writers, for fear of losing any 
part of it, which might serve to adorn their work, had 
been led to follow the round of plain historic order j and 
80 bad made the disposition of their piece uninteresting 
and uTUirffuL Now both these improprieties, which ap- 
pear so shocking in the epic potm^ must needs, with still 
higher reason, deform the tragic. For, taking its rise, 
not from the flattering views of the poet, but the real 
situation of the actor, its opening must of necessity, be 
yeiy simple and unpretending. AndL. being, from its 
short term of action, unable naturally to prepare and 
bring about many events, it, of course', confines itself 
to one; 3$^ also for the sfake of producing a due distress 
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Primo De Hiediua^ 'medio fie diacr^t kmm. 
Tn^ quid ego^tipopulus fii^um desiderel^ asuU ; 
Sj ladtorts eges aulaeft raaaeatk^ , e( usque 
^essuri^ doiiec cantor^ Vos plaudifee, diecit: 155 
Aetatis cvy usque .nofondi sunt tifaa -mwes^ 
Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et aaons. 
ReddeFe qui voces ^jam luut puer^ dt pede <:erta 

COMMENTART.' 

in the plot ; which can never be wrought up to lany 
trying pitch, unless .the whole attention be ifiade to fix 
on ene single object. The way to avoid both these faults, 
will be to observe (for here the imitation cannot be too 
close) the weli-judged practice of Homer. 

Having thus considered the affair o( dmitatiori, aiu} 
shewn hovr old ckaractersj and, to carry it still furtheij 
old subjects, may be successfully treated^ he resumes 
the head of characters, and proceeds more fully [from 
y. 153 tp 179} to recommend it as a point of principal 
concern in the drawing of them^ to be well acquainted 
with tbe manners, agreeing to the several successive pe- 
riods and stages of human life. And tliis with propriety : 
foi^ though he had given a hint to this purpose before, 

Maturmne senex, an adhuc fiortnte juventd 
Feroidus^ 

mi, as it is a point of singular importance, and a regard 
to it, besides odier .distincdons, must be constantly had 
in the draught of every character, it well deserved a se« 
parate consideration. 

III. These instructions, which, .in som0 degree, re« 
spect all kinds of poetry, being dismissed; he how de- 
livers some rules more peculiarly relative to the case of 



K^at h«fifiuift ; g^tit pttHbuft •coUadere^ et inrm 
CoH^t %c ^i^it t«nA«re> M m««atur in hoiw. i Bb 
Inberbus J4vl^^ tiifideiii cui^ode reinoto^ 
Gaudet«iq«ris <»ttifbdsq<ieM ^pfici gmttiin^ cuxfi ; * 
Cereuft k& vtljtutn ilcK^i) tfi<s>tikdrito^ 
l^tilium tttf#ttl9 {^r^vifiOlr, pi*<idigtils ^eris, 
SubliH^^ -aipMdi^ae^ etainato rdki^iiev^pemiit. 
GM«ISI%ib %tiHiK^, iftetas ^nimcrsque innhs l66 

Quac^it ^^ ^H ftftiiottia^^ in^ek^trk hoii6ri ; 
ConmisiM^'C^v^'qtiGfd lino's: Knutafe labot^. 
Malta senmi ^Miutnvenitint incotntnoda ; vd qood 
Quaerit^ l$t inventis miset -abstkiet, ac tim^t uti ; 
Vel <]udd 1^ ^ftAiis ikitiiie gelideque mkiiiBtiut^ 174 
Dilator^ spt t^tm, 4ners, pavtdui^ue faturi ; 
DifficiUs^ ^i^irtilus^ foildatdir t^m^i^isactt 
S6 pn#t>y kitmigittVy censdrque ifkiinot* irm. 
Multa ferui^ anm ^tiieiites comtnoida i^ecum^ 1 75 
Malta rec&detjtes adimunt ; ne forte seniles 
MandittlhiV juveni partes^ ptieroque viriles* 
Semper m adjunctiB aevoquemorabinriir aptiis. 
Ant agitur res in scenis^ aut acteiTefertur : 

COMMENTARY. 

the drama. Atid, as the misapplication qfmannersy whicU 
was the point he had been considering, was destructive 
9f probability^ this leads the poet, by a natural order, to 
censure some other species of misconduct, which have 
the same tffcct. He determines then, 1. [from v. 179 
to 189] The case of representaiion and recitdl : or what it 
is, which renders some things more'fit to be acted on the 
suge, oiheri morefit'toberi/^/irif on it Next, 2. In 
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S^nius inritant animos demissa per aurem^ l8o 
Qaam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibua^ et quae 
Ipse fsibi tradit spectator* non tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in scenam : multaque toUes 
Ex ocuKs, quae mox narret facundia praesens^ : 
Ne pueros coi'am poputo Medea trucidet ; 1 85 7 

Aut humana palam coquat exta ne&rius Atreus ; 
Aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in aoguem. 
Quodcunqiie ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 
Neve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu 
Fabula, quae posci volt, et spectata reponi* I90 
Nee Pens intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit: nee quarta loqui persona laboret. 
Actoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 
Defendat: neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Quod non proposito conducat et haereat apte. 19s 
Ille bonis faveatque et consilietur amice, 
£t regat iratos, et amet pacare tumentis : 
Ille dapes laudet mensae brevis, ille salubrem 
Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis : 

COMMENTARY. 

pursuance of the same point, viz. probability [to v. 1 93] 
be restrains the use of machines ; and prescribes the 
number . of ac^^, and of ptrsonSj to be introduced ou the 
stage at the same ^ime. And, 3. lasdy, the persona 
dramatis^ just ihentioned, suggesting it to bis thoughts, 
he takes occasion from thence to pass on to the chorus 
[from y. 193 to 202] whose double office it was, 1. To 
sustain the part of 9, persona dramatis in the acts; and, 
2. To connect the acts with songs, persuading to good 
morals, and suitable to the. subject. Further, ' ti^agedy 



/ 
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Die tegat conmissa, Deosqne preoe(ur et oret, SOD 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. 
Tibia non, ut nunc, orichaico jimcta, tubaeque 
Aemula ; sed tenuis^ simplexque foramrne pauco^ 
Aspirate et adesse choris erat utilis, atque 
Nondiun spissa nimis conplere sedilia fiatu : 20$ 
Quo aane populus numerabilis^ utpote parvus 
£t (rugi castusque verecundusque coibat. 
Postquam coepit agros extendere victor^ et urbem 
LaxioT amplecti murus, vinoque diumo 
Flacari Genius festis inpune diebus ; 1810 

Accessit numerisque modisque licentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim saperet liberque laborum^ 
Rusticus urbane confusus^ turpis honesto ? 

COMMENTARY. 

being, originally, nothing more than a chorus or song^ 
set to music, from which practice the harmony of the 
regular chorus in aftertimes had its rise, he takes occa- 
sion to digress [from v. 202 to 220] in explaining the 
simplicity and barbarity of the old^ and the refinements 
of the laterj music. The application of this account of 
the dramatic music to the case of the tragic chorus, to- 
gether with a short glance at the other improvements of 
numberSf stUcj He. necessarily connected with it, gives 
him the opportunity of going off easily into a subject of 
near affinity with this, viz. the Soman satiric piece; 
which was indeed a species of tragedy, but of so ex- 
traordinary a composition, as to require a set of rules, 
and instructions, peculiar to itself. A point, in which 
they agreed, but which was greatly misunderstood or ill- ~ 

VOL. I, D 
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I 

Sic priscSEie motumque et luxuriemaddidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita vestem : 21 St 
Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere severis, 
Ct tulit eloquium insolitum facundia praeceps ; 
Utiliumque sagax rerum, et divina futuri^ 
Sortilegis non dbcrepuit sententia Delpbis. ' 
Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircunij^ 220 
Mox etiam agrestis Satyros nudavit^ et asper . 
Incolumi gravitate joeum tentavit : eo quod 
Inlecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 
Spectator functusque sacris, et potus^ et exiex. 
Verum ita risores, ita commendare dicacis 225 

Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere seria ludo ; 
Ne quicunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur heros 
Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 

COMlVf EKTARY* 

otserved by his countrymen, was the kind of verse or 
measure employed in them. This therefore, by a dis- 
position of the most beautiful method, he reserves for a 
consideration by itself, having, first of all, delivered 
such rules, as seemed necessary about those points, iix 
^¥hich they essentially differed. He explains then [from 
V. 220 to 225] the use and end of the satires y shewing 
them to be designed for the exhilaration of the rustic 
youth, on their solemn festivities, after the exhibition 
of the graver, tragic shews. But, 2. To convert, as far 
as was possible, what was thus a necessary sacrifice to the 
taste of the multitude into a tolerable entertainment for 
the better sort, he lays down [from v. 225 to 240] the 
exactest description or idea of this sort of poem ; hy 
means of which be instructs us in the due temperature 
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Migret in obscuras humili sermone tabenias : 
hxity dam vitat humum, nubes et inania captet; 
ESutir^ levia indigna tragoedia versusi 831 

Ut festis matrona moveri jussa diebus^ 
Intererit Satyris paulum pudibuada protervis; 
Non ego inomata et dominantia nomina solum 
Verbaque^ Pisones^ Satyrorum scriptor imiabo : 
Nee sic enitar tragico di^rre colori ; 236 

Ut nihil i^tersit^ Davusne loquatur et audax 
P3rthias emuncto lucrata Simone talentiim^ 
An custos famulusque Dei Silenus alumni* 
Ex noto fictum cai'men sequar : ut sibi quivis £40 
Speret idem ; sudet multum, frustraque laboret 
Xusos idem : tantum series juncturaque pollet : 
Tantum de medio sumtis accedit honoris^ 
Silvis deducti caveantj mejudiqe^ Fauni^ 
Ne velut innati triviis, ac pene forenses^ 245 

Aut nimium teneris juvenentiir versibus umquam^ 
Aut inmunda crepent ignominiosaque dicta^ 
Offenduntur enim^ quibus est equus, et pater^ et res; 
Nee, s} quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emtor^ 
Aequis accipiunt animis, donantve corona. 85O 

COMMENTARY. 

and decorum of the satyric style. 3. Lastly, [from v. 240 
to 25 1 ] be directs to the choice of proper subjects, and 
defines the just character of those principal and so un* 
common personages in this drama, the satyrs themselve$. 
This being premised, he considers^ as was observed^ 
what belongs in common to this with the regular tra* 
gedy [from v. 251 to 275] the law» and use of tba 

D 2 
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Syllaba longa brevi subjecta, vocatur latnbns, 

Pes dtus : unde etiam Trimetris adcrescere jussit 

Nomen lambeis, cum^senos redderet ictus 

Primus ad extremtim similis sibi : non ita pridem, 

Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad auris, 255 

Spondeos stabilis in jura patema recepit 

Commodus et patiensi non ut de sede secun<|a 

Cederet, aut quarta socialiter. Hie et in Acct 

Nobilibus Trimetris appai*et ranis^ et Ennt. 

In scenam missus cum magno pondere versus^ 26o 

Aut operae celeris nimium curaque carentis, 

Aut ignoratae premit artis crimine turpi. 

Non quivis videt immodulata poemata judex : 

Et data Romanis venia est indigna poetis. 

Idcircone vager, scribamque licenter ? ut omnis 2G5^ 

Visuros peccata putem mea ; tutus et intra 

Spem veniae cautus ? vitavi dehique culpam, 

Non laudem merui. Vos exemplaria Graeca 

Nocturna versate manu^ versate diurna. 

At vestri proavi Plautinos et numeros et _ 27 O 

Laudavere sales ; nimium patienter utrumquQ 

(Ne dicam stulte) mirati : si modo ego et vos 

COMMENTARY. 

iambic foot \ reproving, at the same time, the indolence 
or ill-taste of the Roman writers in this respect, and 
sending them for instruction to the Grecian models. 

Having introduced his critique on the stage-muste^ 
and satyrie drama, with some account of the rise and 
progress of each, the poet very properly concludes this 
whole part [from v. 275 to 295] with a shorty incidental 
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Scimus inttrbanum lepido s^ionere diclo^ . ^ 

Legitimumque sonum digiti^ callemus et aure. 
IgQotam tragicae genus invenisse Camenae i275 
Dicitur^ et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespia 
Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti faecibus ora. - 
Post hunc personae pallaeque repertor honestae 
Aeschylos et modicis instravit pulpita tignis^ 
£t docuit magixumque ioqui^ nitique cothurno. 
Successit vetus his Comoedia, non sine millta S8l 
Laude : sed in vitium libertas excidit^ et vim 
Dignatn lege regi : lex est aecepta ; chorusqae 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 
Nil intentatum nostri liquere poetae : 285 

Nee minimum meruere decus^ vestigia Oraeca 
Ausi deserere^ et celebrare domestica facta^ 
Vel qui Praetextas, vel qui docuere Togatas. 
Nee virtute foret clarisve potentius armis^ 289 

COMMENTARY. 

history of the principal iaiprovements of the Greek tra^ 
gedy and comedy ; which was artfully contrived to insi- 
nuate the defective state of the Roman drama^ ^nd to 
admonish his countrymen, how far they had gone, and 
what yet remained to complete it. And hence with the 
advantacre of the easiest transition he slides into the last 
part of the epistle ; the design of which, as hath been 
obsenredy was to reprove an incorrectness and want rf 
care in the Roman writers. For, having just observed 
^^vc defect^ he goes on, in the remaining part of the 
€pistle, to sum up thp several causes, which seem to 
hxrc produced it. And this gives him the opportunity. 
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Quam lingua^ Latium ; si non offenderet unum-" 
Quemque pogtarutn liaiae labor et mora. Vos^ 6 
Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod non 
Multa dies et multa litura co^rcuit, atque 
Praeseptum decies pou castigavit ad unguem, 
Ingenium misera quia fortunatius arte 295 

Credit, et es;cludit sanos Helicone pogtas 
Deipocritus ; bona pars non unguis ^onere curat^ 
^on barbam ; secreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 
Nanciscetur enim pretium nomenque ^po^tae. 
Si tribus Anticyris caput insanabile numquam 300 
Tonsori Licino conmiserit. O ego laevus. 
Qui purgor bilem sub verni temporis horam ? 
.Non alius faceret meliora poemata ; yeruin 

COMMENTARY. 

under eveiy head, of prescribing the proper remedy for 
<each, and of inserting such further rules and precepts 
for good wnting, as could not so properly come in before. 
The whole is managed with singular address, as will ap^ 
pear from looking oyer parUculars, 

PART III. 

A CARE AND DILIGENCE IN WRITING RECOMMENDEDi, 

I. [from 1. 295 to 1. 3«3] THE poet ridicules that false 
potion, into which the Romans had fallen, that poetry 
and possession were nearly the same thing : that nothing 
jno^e viras reqqir^d in ^ poet, than some extravagant starts 
and sallies of thought \ that coolness and reflexion were 
inconsistent with his character, and that poetry was nq^. 
to be scanned bj the rales of sober sense. This they 
f arried so far^ as to affect the outward port and ^.ir of 
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Ml tanti est, ei^o fungar vice cotis^ acutam 
Reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 305 
Munus et officiuoi, nil scribens ipse, docebo ; 
Unde parentur opes : quid alat formetque po^tam ; 
Quid deceat, quid non ; quo virtus, quo ferat error. 
Scribendi recte^ sapere est et priucipium et fons. 
Rem tibi Socratiqae poterunt ostendere cbartae : 310 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 
Qui didicit patriae quid debeat, et quid amicis ; 
Quo sit amore parens, quo frater ainandus et hospes;' 
Quod sit conscripti, quod judicis oiScium ; quae 
Partes in bellum m.issi ducis ; ille profecto 31 5 
Reddere p^rsonae scit convenientia cuique. 
Bespicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces, 

COMMENTARY. 

madness, and, upon the strength of that appearance, to 
set up for wits arid poets. In opposition to this mis- 
take, which was one great hindrance to critical correct- 
ness, he asserts wisdani and good sense to be the source 
and principle of good writing : for the attainment of which 
he prescribes, 1. [from v. 310 to 312] A careful study* 
of the Socratic, that is, moral wisdom : and, 2, [from 
V.312 to 318] A thorough acquaintance with human na-- 
tore, that great exemplar of manners^ as he finely calls it, 
or, in other words, a wide extensive view of real, prac- 
tical life. The joint direction of these two, as means of 
acquiring moral knowledge, was perfectly necessary. 
For the former, when alone, is apt to grow abstracted 
and unaffecting : the latter, uninstructing and super- 
&cial. The philosopher talks without experience, and 
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Interdiim ^ipeciosa locis, iHorataqae recte 

Fatula, nullius veneris, sine pondere et arte, S9d 

Valdius oblectat populum, roeliusque morator, 

Quam versus inopes rerum, nugaeque canorae* 

Gratis ingenium, Graiisdeditore rotundo 

Musa loqui, praeter laudem, nullius avaris. 

Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 325 

Discunt in partis centum diducere, Dieas 

Filius Albini, si de quincunce remota est 

Uncia, quid superet. poterat dixisse, triens ? Eu 1 

Rem poteris servare tuam. Redit uncia : quid fit ? 

COMMENTARY. ' 

the man. of the world without principles. United they 
supply each other^s defects ; while the man of the world 
borrows so much of the philosopher, as to be able to ad- 
just the several sentiments with precision and exactness ; 
and the philosopher so much of the man of the world as 
to copy the manners of life (which we can only do by 
experience] with truth and spirit. Both together fur-- 
nish a thorough and complete comprehension of human 
life ; which manifesting itself in the Just^ and afftcting^ 
forms that exquisite degree of perfection in the character 
of the dramatic poet ; the want of which no warmth of 
genius can atone for, or excuse. Nay such is the force 
of this nice adjustment oi manners [from 1. 319 to 323] 
that, where it has remarkably prevailed, the success of 
a play hath sometimes been secured by it,, without one 
siogle excellence or recommendation besides, 

II. He shews [from 1. ZiZ to 333] another cause of 
their incorrectness and want of success, in any degree, 
answering to that of the Greek writers^ to have been the 
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Semis. An haec aniinos aerugo et cura peculi 330 
Cum semel inbuerit^ speramus carniina fingi 
Posse linenda cedro, et levi servanda cupresso ? 
^ut prodesse volunt) aatdelectarepoetae; 
Aut simul et jocunda et idonea dicere vitae. 
Quicquid praecipies, esto brevis : ut cito dicta 335 
Percipiant animi deciles, teneantque fideles. 
£Omne supervaciium pleno de pectore manat.^ 
Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris : 
Ne, quodcumque volet, poscat sibi fabula credi ; 
Neu pransae Laraiae vivum puerum extrahat alvo* 

, COMMENTARY. 

low and illiberaleducation of. the Roman youth ; who, while 
the Greeks were tang t to open all their mind to glorj', 
were^ cramped in their genius by the rust of gain, and, 
by the early infusion- of such sordid principles, became 
unable to project a great design, or with any care and 
mastery to complete it. 

III. A third impediment to their success in poetry 
[from 1. 333 to 346] was their inattention to the etiti}^ 
scope and purpose of it, while they contented themselves 
with the attainment of one only of the two great ends, 
which are proposed by it. For the double design of poe- 
try being to instruct and pleascy the full aim and glory of 
the art cannot be attained without uniting them both : that 
is, instructing SOBS to please, and pleasing so as to instruct. 
Under either head of instruction and entertairnnent the 
poet, with great .address, insinuates the main art of each 
kind of writing, which consists, 1. in instructive or didac- 
tic poctrj/ [from V. 335 to 338] in the conciseness of the 
precep/: aud, 2. in works of fancy and isntertarnment 
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Centuriae seniorum agitant expertia frugis : 34 1 
Celsi praetereunt austera poemata Ramnes. 
Qmne tulit punctum^ qui miscuit utile dulci^ 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 
Hie meret aera liber Sosiis^ hie et mare transit, 343 
Et longum-noto scriptori prorogat aevum. 
Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse velimus : 
Nam neque chorda sonum reddit, ^uem volt manus 

et mens ; 
Poscentique gravem persaepe remittit acutum : 34^ 
Nee semper feriet, quodcumque minabitur, arcus. 
Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut huuiana parun^ cavit natura. quid ergo est ? 
Ut scriptpr si peccat idepi librarius usque, 
Quamvis est monitus, vei^ia car^t ; ut citharoedus 

COMMENTARY. 

[1, 338 to 341] iw probability of fiction. Bat both these 
[L 341 to 347] must concur in a just piece. 

But here the bad poet objects the difficulty of the 
terms, imposed upon him, and that, if the critic looked 
for all these requisites, and exacted tbem with rigour, 
it would be impossible to satisfy him : at least it was 
^ore likely to discourage, than quicken, as he proposed^ 
the diligence of writers. To this the reply is [fronj I. 347 
to 360] that be was not so severe, as to exact a faultless 
and perfect piece : that some inaccuracies and faults of 
less moment would escape the most cautious and guarded 
writer ; and that, as he should contemn a piece, that was 
generally bad, notwithstanding a few b^^uities, he cQuld^^. 
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Ridetnr, chorda qui semper oberrat eadem : $56 
Sic mihi qui multum cessat, fit Choerilos ille^ 
Quern bis terve bonum, qum risu miror ; et idem 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dqrmitat Homerus. 
Verom operi longo fas est obrepere somnum. 3^0 
Ut pictura, poesis : erit quae^ si propius stes, 
Te capiat magis ; et quaedam, si longius abstes : 
Haee amat obscurum ; volet haec sub luce videri^ 
Judicis argutum quae non formidat acumen : 
Haec placuit semel ; haec decies repetita placebit. 

COMMENTARY. 

on the contrary, admire a work, that was generally 

good, notwithstanding a few faults. Nay, he goes oa 

[from 1. 360 to 366] to observe in favourof writers, 

against their too rigorous censurers, that what were 

often called faults, were really not so : that some patts 

of a poem ought to be less shining^ or \ess finished^ than 

others ; according to the light, they were pfaced in, or 

the dbtance, from which they were viewed ; and that, 

semng only to connect and lead to others of greater 

consequence, it was sufficient if they pleased once, or 

did not displease^ provided that those others would 

please on every review. Ail this is said agreeably to 

nature^ which does not allow every part of a subject, to 

be equally susceptible of ornament ; and to the end of 

poetry, which cannot so well be attained, without an 

iaeqnality. The allusions to painting, which the poet 

Qse^ give this truth the happiest illustration* 

Having thus made all the reasonable allowances, 
vUcb a writer could expect, he goes on to inforce the 
jeaoai instruction of th^ part, vU. a diligence in wriiingp 
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O major juvenum, quamvis et voce poteraa SG6 
Fingeris ad rectum^ et per te sapis ; hoc tibi dictam 
ToHe memor : certis medium et tolerabile rebu» 
Recte concedi : consultus juris., et actor 
Causarum mediocris; abest virtute diserti 370 

Messallae, nee scit quantum Cascellius Auhis ; 
Sed tamen in pretio est : mediocribus esse poStis 
I^on homines, non D), non concessere columnae* 
Ut gratas inter mensas symphonia discors, 
£t crassum unguentum, et Sardo cum melle pa- 
paver 375 
Offendunt ; poterat duci quia coena sine istis : 
Sic animis natum inventumque poema juvandis> 
Si paulum summo decessit, vergit ad imum. 
Ludere qui nescit, campestribus abstinet armis ; 
Indoctusque pilae^ discive, trodiive, quiescit ; 380 

COMMENTARY. 

by shewing [from 1. 366 to 379] that a mediocrity^ how^ 
ever tolerable, or even commendable, it might be in 
other a|ts, would never be allowed in this : for which he 
assigns this very obvious and just reason; that, as the 
main end of poetry is to please^ if it did not reach that 
point (which it could not do by stopping ever so little 
on this 3ide excellence) it was, like indifferent music, 
indifferent perfumes, or any other indifferent thifjg^ 
which we can do without, and whose end should ,be to 
please, offensiaeand disagreeable^ and for want of being 
very good, absolutely and insufferably bad. This re- 
flexion leads him with great advantage [from 1. 379 to 
391] to the general couciusioo in view, m» that 09 
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Ne spissae risutei tollant inpune coronae : 

(Jui nescit versus, tamen audet fingere. Quid ni ? 

Liber ct ingenuus ; praesertim census equestrem 

Sammam nummorum^ vitioque remotus ab omni* 

Tu nijiil invita dices faciesve Minerva : 3 85 

Id tibi judicium est^ ea mens, si quid tamen olim 

Scripseris, in Maeci descendat judicis auris, 

Et patris, et nostras ; nonumque prematur in an- 

num, 
Membranis intus positis. Delere licebit 
Quod non edideris : nescit vox missa reverti. 390 
Silvestris homines sacer interpresque Deorum 
Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus ; 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigris rabadosque leones. 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere sono testudinis, et prece blanda 39 s 
Ducere quo vellet. fuit haec sapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis secernere, sacra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vago ; dare jura maritis ; 
Oppida moliri ; leges incidere ligno. 
Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 400 

Carminibus venit. post hos insignis Homerus 

COMMENTARY. 

none but excellent poetiy will be allowed, it should 
be a warning to writers, hovv they engage in it with- 
out abilities ; or publish without severe "aud frequetit 
correction. But to stimulate the poet, who, notwith- 
itanding the allowances already mide, might be some- 
tbing struck with this last reflexion, he flings out [from 
i-391 to 408] into a fine encomium, on the dignity and 
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Tyrtaeusque mares animos in Martia bella 
Versibus exacuit. dictae per carmina sortes^ 
Et vitae monstrata via est^ et gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis, ludusque repertifs^ 40: 

Et longorum operum finis ; ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Musa lyrae solers,, et cantor Apollo^ 
Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quaesitum est. Ego nee studium sine divite vena^ 
Nee rude quid possit video ingenium : alterius sic 

CO MM ENtARY, 

eiccellence of the art itsfelf, by recounting its anciei 
honours. This encomium, besides its great usefulne 
in invigorating the mind of the poet, has this furth< 
view, to recommend and revive, together with its h< 
nours, the office of ancient poesy ; which was employe 
about the noblest and most important subjects; tl' 
sacred source, from whence those honours were derive 

From this transient view of the several species 
poetry, terminating, as by a beautiful contrivance, it 
made to do, in the Ode^ the ^order of his ideas carri- 
him into some reflexions on die power of genius (whit 
.. so essentially belongs to the lyric Muse) and to sett- - 
thereby a point of criticism, much controverted amoi 
the ancients, and on which a very considerable stre 
would apparently be laid. For, if after all, so much t 
and car^ and caution be demanded in poetry, what b 
comes of genius, in which alone it had been thought . , 
consist ? would the critic insinuate, that good poet 
can be the sole effect of art, and go so far, in opposlti< . * 
to the reigning prejudice, as to assert nature to be of i 
force at all ? This objection, which would be apt ^.. " * 
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Altera pos(^ (^peni Ie^ et caojsnt Amice. 411 

Oui stttdet opUtua cam Gontngeie 
Malta talit fiechx{ae poer ; sMbntct 
Mnait venae et vino, ipi PrdiB cantat 
libicen, (bdicit pvins, exdmnhipie ma^istniBu 415 
Nee sads est dixi^e. Ego rain poemati pango : 
OccQpetextiemamscabks: mihi trnpe leliiiqiii est, 
h, quod noa didka, sane nescire frteri. 
Itpraeoo, ad menses tnrbam qni cogit emeodas ; 
AdsentatDnes jobet ad Incnim ire poeta 42i> 

Dires agris, dives poatis in foencxe niimmis. 
^v&o est, muitun qui recte ponere possit, 
EispcHKkre len pro panpeiey et eripere artis 

COlfXEXTARY. 

vssr to die geneial sccpe and tenor of the episde, as 
'snzz tomed niiiKdpallT oo art and mUs witLout insist- 
^ zcQch an natmal energy^ the poet obyiates at once 
"c T. 408 to 419] by reconciling two things which 
* "c held, it seems, incompatible^ and demanding in 
^ >xi, besides the fire of real genius, all the labour 
-' :3c^)line of art. But there is one thin«r still want« 
'.' Tie poet may be excellently formed by nature, 
' L,x-D!DpKshed by art, but will bis own judgment be 
■iiies oiiide, without assistance from others ? will 
- ie pardalitT of an author for his own works some- 
-" pi^aii orer the united force of rules and genius, 
^ i* call in a fairer and less interested guide ? 
*-*^cS5 it »ill : and therefore the poet, with the ut- 
|^:"^?netT, adds [from v. 4l9>to 450] as a necessary 
^ • iis Ltructive monition to his brother poets. 



^O a. HORATII FLACCS 

Litibus inplicitum ; mirabor, si sciet inter* . 

No8cere mendacem verumque beatus amicain. 425 

Tu seu donaris seu quid donare voles cui ; 

Nolito ad versus tibi factos ducere plenum 

Laetitiae ; clamabit enim, Pulchre, bene, recte I 

Pallescet ; super his etiam stillabit amicis 

Ex oculis rorem ; saliet ; tundet pede terrain. 430 

Ut qui conduct! plorant in funere, dicunt 

Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo : sic 

Derisor vero plus laudatore movetur. 

Reges dicuntur multis urguere culullis, 

Et torquere mero quem perspexisse laborant 455 

An sit amicitia dignus. si carmina condes, 

Nunquam te iallant animi sub volpe latentes. 

^uintilio si quid recitares : Corrige sodes 

Hoc, aiebat, et hoc. melius te posse negares. 

Bis terque expertunr frustra ? delerejubebat, 440 

COMMENTARY. 

some directions concerning the choice of a prudent and 
sincere friend, whose unbiassed sense might at all times 
correct the prejudices, indiscretions, and oversights of 
the author. And to impress this necessary care, with 
greater force, on the poet, he closes the whole with 
shewing the dreadful consequences of being imposed 
upon in so nice an affair; representing, in all the 
strength of colouring, the picture of a bad poet, infa- 
tuated, to a degree of madness, by a fond conceit of his 
own works, and exposed thereby (so important had been 
the service of timely advice) to the contempt and scorn 
of the public. 






Si jdefendere «teli<rt6m, > qpam vertere, malfes} 
Nullum <;tt]inra^erbam>' aut (ip^ram unitmebat in^ 

Quin sine tirali^teciiieidi tud solu^ aihai*ds<. 

Vir boniis et prddensr^mffrsiis reprehendetinertis i 

Citlffsl^t dtirpst; inedmptk adlio^ atram> 44(? 

Tqtnsverso calsttio-sighuni ; atnbitiopa recidet 

Omamenta ;i.pahiin chsiH luoem dareooget ; 

ArguQt;wiit)igue dkAftm i mutanda notabit ; 

Fiet ArtatasdKUs ;'tton dic^t, Cur ego amicutn 450 

Qflfendam iu- nugis i Hae nugae seria ducent 

In oiala derhikn semel^ exceptQiB(|ue diiistre* - > ' 

Ut mala quern seabies 9Ut morbus regius urguet/ 

Aut fanaticiis:eiTor, et:'inicunda Diana ; ' 

Vesanum tetigisse timent fugiuntque po^tam, 45 5 

Qa^L sapiunt : agitaht pueri, incautique sequuntur. 

Hie, dum sublimis versus ructatur^ -et errat. 

Si veluti merulis intentus decidit qiuceps 

COMMENTARY. 

And noV} an unity of design in this epistlci and the 
pertinent connection of its several parts beiogi it is pre* 
sumed^ from this method pf illustration^ clearly saqd 
indi^utably shewn, what must , we think of the cele- 
brated French intorpreter of Horace, who, after a 
studied translation of this piece^ supported by a long, 
elaborate commentary, minutely condescending to scru- 
tinize eacd^ {MHTt, could yet perceive so littje of its true 
Imnn and character, as to give it for bis summary judg«» 
inent, in conclusion } ** Comme it [Horace] nt traoailhii 

vol-- U E ' 
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In puteumy foroainvB ; iioet^ iSueoHDrite^ loagasn. 
Clamet, io civQS : tioa sit qai tolkre caret. 46O 

Si.caret <pis^opein ferre^ et demittere fimein ; - 
Qui scis, an prudens hue se projecerit^ atque 
Servari nolit?. dicaoi : Sicuttqoepdetae. 
NaiT^o interituni. Deus imnortalis haberi; 
D^^a\ cupit JBnlpeidocles, ardentem frigidiis A^tfiam 
Insiluit. sitjus^ liototquiepeiicepaCftis:. ..'46^ 

Invitum qui serrate idiem fiicst joocideqtu .. 
Nee semeLhoc fedt ; necsrmti^aietus eriijainy •* . 
Fjet homo^ et ppnet ^mosae mortis aiiiov^iii* - ' - '^ 
Nee satis, adparety eur verstsslfedtit^ ;: utram' - ^ 4t^<l 
Minxerit in patrips .cineres^ an triste bidenilal 
Moverit inceaifiis ; cette^Cdrit, ac vehitior^s 
Objeetos cav^ae valuit.sifrangete.dathrais, ' • * 
Indoetum doctumque fogat recttator acerbusb 
Qqem vero ardpuit, tenet, oceiditque l^;eMlo^ 475 
-Non missura eutem^Miisi plena criioris^ hirado. 

CQMMENtARY, * ' 

pas i cela de suite et qxCil ?ie gar doit d'* autre ordre que celui 
des matieres que le hazard liii donnoit a lire et d examiner^ 
M est atrivB dtl& qti^iL n' y a aucune methode ni au- 

CtTNE LIAISON BE PARTIES BANS^ CE TRAITE', qUt mime fCa 

jamais H^ acUevi^^ Horace n^ ayant pas tu le terns (Ty 
mettrela demiere main^ cu^ ce q%i est plus vraisemblable, 
n-ayant pai 'Voubi /M dormer la peine J^ [Rt Dacier^s In- 
trod, remarks to the art of poetry.] The softest things 
that cait be said of such a critic, is, that he well deserves 
the censure^ he so justly applied to the great Scaliger, 

S'lL I'AVdlT BIEN ENTfiNDU, IL LUl AUROIT RENDU PLUS 
DB JUSTICEj ET E)^ AUKOIT PARLE' PLUS MODESTEMENT. 
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XhE text of this episdis is given from Dr« BENt- 
let's edition^ exoept in sopie few places, of which 
the reader is advertized in the notes. These, that 
ihey might not break in too much on thethread of 
the Cominentaiy, are hem printed by themselves. 
For the rest, let me apologise with a great critic : 
NoUs viri docti %gno$oentf^ ii hose Jtuius : prceser^ 
Hm si cogitent, vert critici esse, nan Kteruldm aUH 
eficere, alUn innocentem syUabam et qum n»nquii»i 
nuzle. merita de patriajnerit, per jocum et ludum 
iruoidare et canfyere ; veritm recte de autoribus 
et rebus judicare, fuod et jsotidce et Absolut ai erur 
diiiemsest Hsivsiust 

1. HuMANO CAPiTi, &c.] It Is Seen, in tlie 
Comment, with what elegance this first part [to v. 
893 ^ niade preparatory to the main subject, agree- 
ftbly to the genius of the Epistle;: But elegance, in 
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good hands^ always implies propriety ; as is the 
case here.. For the critic's rules must be taken 
either, l . from the genfrai ^ta^ding laws of compo- 
sition ; or, 2. frpm the peculiar ones, appropriated 
to the hind. Now the directioh to be fetched from 
the former of these sources will of course j^reccrf^, 
as well on account of its superior dignity, as that 
the mind ijteelf ddigbts to.dapcend from universak 
to the consideration of particulars^ Agreeably to 
this rule of nature, the poet, having to correct, in 
the Roman drama, these three points, l . a miscon- 
duct in the disposition ; 2. an abuse of langus^e ; 

fi^d 3,-*/^ dtcHftgard of: tite ff cuUar chtoteters and 
cobmngs of iU diff^rmt ^peoi^^ bin^ idsosen. to 
dqr this ctii prinaf]^ d lUittwnal n»tu«.; which, 
iwhik.^thfiy? include the. caisf' of iheisdDahia, at die 
.«aibe .tiske ^tfeiid to pmf ic > oompotttion atiai^. 
These ']^!!^Qiy^'uny^rfaii^job^ liewg deB- 

^^eredf he :ihen psoeeed^, wi|h advantage, id the 
:^ecottd «oarbe of. his aft, vis/ th^ .doniideisailaiQD of 
the laws and mleci p^ctifiat tdi ^ Imdy - 
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ft. -^ JPlCtOEIBUS AXaUB POSTtA -^ ^IJQAQ^UBIST 

AUDEKDI StMfEK FUIT AB«IA'FOW9TAS/l The me- 

J'* 

dern painter and poet will dbserve that this a|)luH 
nsm comes from ^e mouth of an objector. 

♦ 
14» Incbptis geavibus, &g.] 'n^se fmpai»^ 

^ry observations coaoeraiing tbe laws of |K>etxc 

ppipposiUoii at lai:g6^ baVe been liw>ufht.:to gl^pce 
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more particularhf at 'th6 e|Hc poetipy : Which was 
Bot imj^roper : For, i* The drama^ which . he was 
about to critique^ had its rise and origin from the 
epos. Thus we are told by the great critic, that 
Homar was the first who indented drdmaiic imi- 

And to the same purpose Plato : f oix< /xW rcSn xoiXcSm 
iofotSlwv rsTcov rmu rpaytkmv rsFpwrog SiSa0*xaXo^ xa) 

^y6i»joaif yffvlorflai ["^Opwjpo^.] De Rep. 1. X. Hence, 
as our noble critic observes, " There was no more 
"left for tragedy to do after him, than to erect a 
'^ stage, and draw his dialogues and characters into 
"scenes; turning in. the same manner upon one 
^^ principal action or event, with regard to place 
" and time, which was suitable to a real spectacle." 
[Characterist vol, i, p, 198.] 2. The several cen- 
sures, here pointed at the epic, would bear still 
more directly against the tragic poem ; it being 
more glaringly inconsistent with the genius of the 
drama to admit of foreign and digressive ornaments, 
than of the extended, episodical epopceia. For both 
these reasons it was altogether pertinent to the poet*s 
purpose, in a criticism on the drama, to expose the 
vicious practice of the epic models. Though, to 
preserve the unity of his piece, and for the reason 
before given in note on v. 1 . he hath artfully done 
diis under the cover of general criticism, 

19. Sed hung kon erat ms locus.] If one 
was to apply this observation to our dramatic writ- 
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mgs/ 1 know of none which would aflbrd pleastnter 
instances of thp absurdity, here exposed^ than th^ 
famous Orphan of Otway. Which, notwithstandr 
ing its real beauties, could ihi^rdly have ikken so 
prodigiously, as it hath done, on our stage, if tho^ 
were not somewhere a defect of good tasU a^ well a^ 
of good morals. ' 

23. Dj^NI^UP gIT ftUIDVIS: SIMPLER pUNTAXAT 

1ST UNUM.] Is not it strange that be, who delivered 
jthis rule in form, and, by his n^ar^ner of delivering 
it, appeara to haye laid the greatest stress upon it, 
should be tjliought capable of payjng no attention tp 
it himgplf, ill th^ copduct of tlijs epistl^ ? 

^5—28. Brbvi§ essf mboro, Opscuiius fig; 

15ECTANTEM LEMA NERVJ DeFICIUNT ANIMIGIUE : 
PRQFESSUS GRANDIA XpRGET : SfiftPIT HUMI TUTUS 

NiMiyM TiAni?u^auE procellae.] If the^ cha- 
racters were to be e^iemplified in our own poets, of 
reputation, the ^rst^ I suppose, might be justly 
applied to Donne; the second^ to Pamell ; the 
thii'dj to Thomson ; and the Jburtk, to Addison^ 
As to the two foUowins: lines ; 

Qui variare cupit rem prodigidlifer UWfm^ 
Deljfhimipi silvis adphigity fluctibus aprum : 

they are applicable to so many of our poets, that, 
|;o keep the rest in countenance, I will but just 
mention Shakespear himself; who, to enrich fai^ 
f C^ne with that mriety, ^hich his es^uberapt ge^m 
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* 

10 largely supplied, faath deformed his beftt plays 
with these jnxtdigioHs incongruities. 

S9. Qui variare cuprr rem prodigialiter 
UKAM, &C.3 Though I agree with M. Dacier that 
prodigialiter is here used in a good sense, yet the 
word is so happily chosen by our curious speaker 
as to carry the mind to that fictitjons monster, 
under which he had before allusively shadowed out 
the i4ea of absurd and inconsistent composition, in 
V. 1 • The application, however, differs in this, that, 
whereas the monster, there painted, was intended 
to expose the extravs^nce of putting togetlier tn- 
congruous parts, without any reference to a whole^ 
this prodigy is designed to characterize a wholcy 
but deformed by the ill-judged position of its parts. 
Hie former is like a monster, whose several mem*^ 
bers, as of right belonging to different animals, 
could, by no disposition, be made to constitute one 
consistent animal. The other, like a landskip, 
which hath no objects absolutely irrelative^ or irre^ 
ducible to a wholes but which a wrong position of 
the parts only renders prodigious. -Send the boar 
to the woods ; and the dolphin to the waves ; and the 
painter might shew them both on the same canvas^^ 
Each is a violation of the law of unity, and a real 
mo7ister : the one, because it contains an assemblage 
of naturally incoherent parts 1 the other, because 
its parts, though in themselv^ coherent, aremiVr 
placed, and disjointed. 
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L4. Infelix oPERid svmma: auiA fokeke totum 
NEsoiET.] This observation is more particularly 
applicable to dramatic poetry, than to any other, 
§n. unity and integrity of action being of its very 
essence.-- «The poet iUnstrttes his observation very 
happily in the case of statuary ; but it holds of 
every other art, that hath a whol^ for its object. 
.Nkias, the painter^ used to say% ^^ That the sidh 
ject was to him, what the fable is .to the poet." 
Which is just the sentitaient of Horace^ reversed. 
For by the subject is meant tl^ whole of the pain- 
ter's plan, the fotom, which it will be impossible 
for those to express, who lay out their pains so soli- 
citously in finishing single parts. Thus, to take an 
obvious example, the landskip-painter is to draw 
together, and form into one entire view, certain 
beautiful, or striking objects. This is his main 
care. It is not even essential to the merit of his 
piece, to labour, with extreme exactness, the prwr 
cipal constituent parts. But for the rest,^ a shrub 
or flower^ a straggling goat or sheep, these may be 
touched very negligently. We have a great modem 
instance. Few painters have obliged us with/ner 
scenes, or have possessed the art of combining 
woods, lakes, and rocks, into more agreeable pic- 
tures, than G. Poussin : Yet his animals are ob- 
served to be scarce worthy an ordinary artist. The 
use of these is simply to decorate the scene ; and so 
their beau^ depends, not on the truth and correct^ 

sk See Victor. Coram, in Dem, Phaler. p. 73. FlorenL 1594. 
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oessof'the drjItUHngp-bgat pliithe el^noe of their 
itsfosUiiu^'OiSi^ ; For, m a koflskip^ thi& eye tere- 
ksAy glances onror^th^ sfliaUer {)arts^ and regards^ 
them:wly inf ifS^pMoe to the surroundisg objeeto. 
The painter*s labour therefore is lost^ or rather mis* 
emplojred^ to the prejudice of the whole j^ when it 
strives to finish^ so. minutely^ particular objects. 
If some great masters have shewn themselves amhi* 
tiou8,of this fame, the objects, they have laboured, 
bave been always such, as are most considerable in 
themselves, and have, besides, an effect in illustrat- 
ing and setting off the entire scenery. It is chiefly 
in thisi view, that lluiisdale^.s waters, and Claude 
Lorain*s skies are so admirable. 

40, — cui LSCTA POtENTER ERiT RES.] Potehter 
i. e. xa)i SJyajxiy, Lambin : which gives a pertinent 
wise, but without justifying the expression. The 
learned echtor of Statins proposes to read pudenter, 
a word tised by Horace on / other occasions, and 
which smA ^ imeaning of the place, as well. A 
^ilsr passage in the qiistle to Augustus adds some 
W^ to this conjecture ; 

' ' ftec mens audet 

Rem tentare pudor, . quam vires Jerre recment. 



4Sf HM AifSr, HOC SPERNAT, PROMISSI CARMINIS 

AucnNHt — In verbis etiam tenuis cautusaue se- 
^Dis.] Dr. Bentley hath inverted the order of 
^ two lines ; not merely, as I conceive, without 
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sufiicient reason, but in prgi^ice aho- tc^^ttie scope 
and tenor of the pdet*s sense ; in wbiifo ease only ] 
allow myself to 4^|>art from his text. ^ -The wfaok 
precept, on poetical distribtttion, is delivered^ as 6\ 
importance t ^ 

[Ordinis haec virtus erit et venus, aut ego Jailor^ 

And sucb indeed it is : for^ 1. It respects no less th£^n 
the constitution of a lohale, i, e. th^ reduction of a 
subject into one entire^ consistent plan^ the most 
momentous and difficult of all the offices of inv^n^ 
tioHj and which is more iinip^di^tely addressed, in 
the high and sublime sense of ^e wqrd, to the Poet. 
2. 'Tis no trivial whole, which the Precept had m 
view, but, as the context shews, and as is further 
apparent from v. 150, whe?« this topic is resupied 
and treated more at large, the epos and the 4^W(i^ • 
With what proprie^ then is a rule of such dignity 
inforced by that strong emphatic co^clu^on^ ^ 

^^Hoc ainety hoc ^erndt, promisfi canninis tfuctor : 

i. €. '^ Be this rule held sacrfd and inviolate by him, 
*^^ who hath projected and engagied in a work, de- 
'' serving the appellation of a poem.** Were the 
subject oply the choice or invention of words, 
the solemnity ^f such ^n application must be ndi* 
culous. 

r As for the construction, the commonest reader 
c^n find himself at no loss to defend it agaiiist the 
fprpe of the Doptor's objectiqns. 



thi)t.tbe«e fN|f|ttratoty obf^rvpitioiis . conc^eniwg an: 
tcM^ of deB^^flbe aiiiir^ a/* language, aitcl. tbe 
diferea^ eo/9i0#Vf of the n^er^i «p0^e& pf . pd«try, 
whilst they ejcteoiid -to pQet^cc^p€i9itiail:athbi*^e> 

The JSrst of these articles has been illustrated, in/ 
note on v. 34* The last will be considered in note 
V. 73. I will here shew: the. same of tte secinitd, 
catKOvb^ ih» abuse of .words. For l; the style of. 
Ae^dranw representing real life^ and demanding, 
ondiat account, a peculiar 'ease and iamiliaritfr. m 
the langHi^y the practices of coining new words 
must be more insufierable in thiSy than in any otiier 
qpedn of poetry. The majesty of the epic will: 
even dometimes^ reqitire to be supported by thi^i 
means^ when the coixnnonest ear would rresent it, as 
downrif^ : afiectation upon the stage., Hence the 
peculiar propriety of this rule to the dramatic writer,.: 

In terbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis. 

8. Next, it is necessary to keep tlie tragic style, 
though cbndescending, in some sort, to the familiar 
ettt of conversation, from sinking beneath the dig-^- 
mtjr of the personages, and the solemnity of the re- 
presentatioiu ' Now no expedient can more happily 
effect Ais, than what the poet prescribes ' cdncern- 
ittg €tie position and derivation of words. ]l^)rthus, 
the lai^ciafe, without incurring the odium cf^ abso- 
htAy invenifd tet*ms, sustains itself in a becoming 
^teliness and reserve, tod, whilst it seems ttf'ilbcijff 
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to liie ford oiF ce^nttstsiMpn, aitftill^^iides tfie 
meeiixin^m ^«a trite, prosai^ «t|l'te.-^l%!ite'^re w6jfiH 
detfyxl iiifitaAced of tiih itianageihkit'to ^ tSkxHiiSfM 

finii^hed^ though for>4kat t«|is&h,'f^k8pi(p^-iiiel^^t^ 
populate aad most li^Iecifedy i^ 4ill tte^^g^^^Mqpoefs 

47* Dnaiiu« bokbg»^^ N0s6M:JSf.icKLi.iikA tffii-^ 
BmM Rebi^idxrit ' juN^nvBAVNOTuk^-^J ^'^rQSm di*i 
roptiony about 'dispo£ng-ryl^6iA''smp^ mnmch-al 
manner as that tib^ ahalii hav^ thdi^graMof <new 
oiiesi is amon^ the finest' in^the -wiibie poiMi; And 
because Shdkespear is. iie^i of iatl oarpoctg^ ^o has 
most 5uccess&IIy practised. this secB^^ ^t'lRay not 
be anms %o iilpstrate: tbd preqefit before us by ex- 
amples taken from his writings. - -M< . 

Bat firit it will be proper to explain ilik^recepp 
itself as given by Horace. . .1 

His criitjcs seem not at all to hsive apprehended 
the force of it. Dacier and Sanadon^ tbp two best 
of them, confine it merely to the formatiQn or com- 
pound words ; which, though one, \yay in which this 
callida, junctura shews itself, is by no means the 
whole of what the poet intended by it. 

Their mistake arose from intwpreting the word 
juriQtura too .strictly. They suppose it to m«in 
only the putting together two tvords info one; tfeis 
l^eing the most obvious idea we have ^ the joining 
^i words* As if .the most literal coostruction of 
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terms> aooMdiiig to their etykaology^ weie tbV^ys 
the most prosper* . < . / 

BM Mr. Dacidit has a vwaon.of his ovrot fbrfcxn^ 

I fioiiig the precept to this mtaning. ^^ 'The quefttfton, 
Jbe says, is de \ verbh serem^s ;. ^nd- therc^re this 
junctura mast be expiainel of new words^ propeiAjr 
so called^ as coqpipouBd epithet$ are ; and not of«the 
grace of novelty \Yhich single words seem to acquire 
from the art of disposing of them." ^ , 

By which J we understand, that the learned critic 
did not perceive the scope of his author ;. which was 
manifestly thik. *^The invention of new terms, 
!^says he, being a matter of mucli nicety, J had 
" rather you would contrive to employ known words 
** ia such a way as io jgive th^m the effect of ne\ir 
" ones. Tis true, new words may sometimes- be 

I '' necessary : And if so, &c. Whence we see that 
the line. 

In verbis etiam t&nuis cauttisque serendis 

is not given here ii} form as thp general rule, j^nd. 
the foUQwing liiie as the ^aaamj^* On the othe( 
han<i^*the rule is j^pt ;nientiotied. carelessly and in 
passing, while theppet is hastening to another eon-r 
sideration of more importance^ and which he even 
I opposes to- the former. ^^ Instead of making new 
'* words, you will do well to confine yourself merely 
** to old ones/* Whatever then . be the meaning of 
junctura, it is clear we are not to explain, it of sucli 
words as exemplify the rule de verbis serendis. 
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Biit jumtura will best te interpreted by the 
tisage of Horace together with the context ; !• The 
"vrord ocoura only. once more in tiiispoet^ and that 
in thlt 'very Epistle. It is where he advises a cbn^ 
dtict with regard >to the subject-matter of a poeml^ 
analogous to this concerning the language of it. 

Ex naiojictum tdrmth sequar^^ 

*-^— tantum series Juncturaquepotlet. v. 2f42. 

Does he mean the joining two subjects together, ^vA 
combining them into ojie^ so as that the compound 

- ' * - 

subject shall be a new one ? No such thing ; *^ The 
subject, say3 he, shall be a known, an old one. 
Yet the order, fuanagemenf, and contrivance shajl 
be such aji to give it the air of an original fiction.'* 
Apply now this sense of junctura to words, and we 
are only told, that expressi^ may be so ordered as 
to appear new, when the words, of which* it is made 
up, are all known and common. 

We have then the authori^ of the poet himself 
ligainst the Oj^inion of the FVench critic. » But w« 
have also the authority of his great imitMor, o^ 
rather interpreter, P^rsius ; who speaking ' of the 
language of his satires says, in allusion' io this pas- 
sage of Horace, 

** Verba togae sequeris, juncture callidus acri: 

« 

i. e. he tooTc up with words of common and familiar 
use, but contrived to bring them into his style in 
•uch a manner as to give them the force, spirit, and 
energy of satiric expression,** 
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S. Again : the context^ as I observed/ leads us to 
this meaning. The poet in v. 42. had been giving 
his opinion of the nature and effect of method, or 
orderly disposition in the conduct of a fahle. The 
course of his ideas carries him to apply the observ- 
atioii to words ; which he immediately does^ only 
interposing v. 46. by way of introduction to it. 

On the whole thep junctura is a word of large 
and general import^ and the same in expression, as 
orier or disposition, in a subject. The poet would 
say, '^ Instead of framing new words, I recommend 
to you any kind of artful management by which 
you may be able to give a new air and cast to old 



ones." 



Having now got at the true meaning of the pre- 
cept, let us see how well it may be exemplified in 
the practice of Shakespear. 

1. The first eit ample of this artful management, 
if it were' only in complaisance to former commen- 
tators, shall be that of compound epithets; of 
which sort are, 

High-sighted Tyranny J. C. A. 11. S. 2. 

A barren-spirited fellow ' A. iv. S. 1. 

An arm-^gaunt steed A. C. A. i. S. 6. 

Fhwer-soft hands A. ir. S. 3* 

Lazy-pacing clouds , B. J. A. 11. S. 2. 

and a thousand instances more in this poet» But 
Ais is a small part of his crcfft, as may be seen by 
what follows. For this end is attained, 

VOL. I. F 
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«, By another form of composition ; by com- 
pound verbs as well as compound adjectives. 

To candy and» limn are known words. The poet 
would express the contrary ideas, and he does it 
happily, by compounding them with our English 
negative disy 

" Tlie hearts 

That pantler'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their veishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Caesar — A. C. A. iv. S. 9. 

^' That which is now a horse, ev'h with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water — A. C. A. iv. S. 10. 

Though here we may observe, that for the rea- 
dier acceptation of these compounds, he artfully 
subjoins the explanation. 

3. By a liberty he takes of converting suhstan-- 
tives into verbs ; 

A glass thzt featured them. Cymb, A. i. S. 1 . 

Simon's weeping 

Did scandal many a holy tear — A. iii. S, 4, 

Great griefs, I see, medicine the less. A. iv. S. 5. 

that kiss 

I carried from thee. Dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e*er since — Cor. A. v. S. J. 

Or verbs into substantives ; 

Then began 
A stop ¥ th' chaser, a Retire — Cymb. A. v. S. ^. 
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No stricter render of me — A^ v. S. s. 

-i handkerchief 

Still waving, as the fits and ^^/r^. of 's 'mind 

Could best express — Cymb. A. !• S, 5^ 

■ Sextus Poropeius 
Hath giv^n the dare to Ceesar— - ' A. C, A, i, S, 3. 



■ » 



4. By using active verbs neutrally, 

He hath fought toKlay 

ils if a god in hate of mankind had 

Bestroy'd, in such a shape — A. C. A. iv. S. 6, 

It is the bloody business, that informs 

Thus to mine eyes-^ Macb. A* 11. S. i^ 

And neutral verbs actively, 

■■ ' ■ never man 
Sigh'd truer breath ; but that I see thee here. 
Thou noble things! more dances n^y rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress satv • 
Bestride my threshold— Cor. A. iv. S. 4* 

— like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour'd fans, whose wind did s^m 
To^fou? the delicate cheeks which they did cool— 

A. C. A. n. S. 3. - 

5. By converting Adjectives irito Substantives. . 

1 do not think 

So fair an outward and such stuff* within 

Eudows a man but him — Cymb. A. i. S. l. ^ 

r 8 
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6. By converting Participles into Substantivesr. 

He Would have well become this place, and grac'ii 
The thanhings of a King — Cymli. A. v. S. 5, 
The herbs, that have in them cold dew o' th* night, 
Are stretvings fitt'st for Graves — ^. iv. S. 5. 

*^ Then was I as a tree 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit. But, in one 

night, 
A storm, or robbery, call it what you will. 

Shook down my mellow hangings 

Cymb. A. in. S. 3. 
— — Comes in my father, 



And like the tyrannous hreaihing pf the North 

Shakes 111 our Buds from blowing 

Cymb. A. i. S. 5. 

Which last instance I the rather give for the sake of 
proposing an emendation, which I think restores 
this fine passage to its Int^ritjiw Before the late 
edition- of Shakespear it stood thus, 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our Buds from growing — 

But the sagacious Editor saw that this reading was 
corrupt, and therefore altered tlie last word, grow- 
ings for unanswerable reasons, into blowing. See 
Mr. W*s note opon the place. This slight change 
gives propriety and beauty to the passage, which 
before had no sort of meaning. Yet still all is not 
quite right. For, as the great Critic himself ob- 
serves, ^^ Breathing is not a very proper word to 
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wpress the page and bliister of the north wind." 
Besides, one does not see how the shaking of these' 
Bads is properly assigned as the cause of thetr not 
blowing. The wind might shake off the blossoms of 
a fruit tree, i. e. the Buds when they were^w//- 
hkwn ; but so long as the blossom lies folded up in 
the Bud, it seems secure from shaking. At least 
the shaking is not the immediate cause of the effect^ 
spoken of; it is simply the cold of the north-wind 
that closes the Bud and keeps it from blowing. I 
am therefore tempted to propose another alteration 
of die text, and to read thus, 

And like the tyrannous Breathing of the North 

Shuts all our Buds frotn blowing — 
If this correction be allowed, every thing is perfectly 
right. It is properly the breathings the cold breath 
of the North, that shuts up the Buds when they 
are on the point of blowing, . Whence the epithet 
fyroflnous will be understood not as implying th^ 
idea of hhisfring (an idea indeed necessary if we 
retain the word shakes) but simply of cruel, ' the 
iyranny of this wind consisting in imprisoning the: 
fewer in its Bud and denying it the liberty of com- 
ing out into JBlossom. The application too of this 
comparison, which required the change of growing 
into blowing, seems also to require the present alter- 
ation of shakes. For there was no manner of vio- 
lence in the father^ s coming in upon the lovers. All 
Ae effect was^ tliat his presence restrc^ined them, 
from that interchange of tender words, which was 
going to take place between them. 
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Thus fkT I had vt^ritten in the last edition of th^se 
aotes^ and I^ now^ see no cause to doubt the gene-- 
ral truth and propriety of this emendation. Only 
it occurs to me that, instead of shuts^ the poet*s 
own word might, perhaps, be checks ; as not only 
beiug itiore like in sound to the word shakes, but as 
coming nearer to the traces of the Letters. Besides^ 
CHECKS gives the precise idea we should naturally 
look for, whether we regard the integrity of the 
figure^-^tyrannmLS — checks^-^, or the thing illus- 
trated by it^ viz. the abrupt coming in of the father, 
which was properly a check upon the lovers. Lastly, 
the expression is mended by this reading ; for though 
we may be allowed to say sJmts from blotvingf yet 
checks from blowings is easier and better English. 

But to rjetum to other Instances of the Poet's arti- 
fice in the management of known words. An appa- ' 
rent Novelty is sometimes effected 

7. By turning Participles into Adverbs— 

-'- — - tremblingly she stood 
And on the sudden dropt— A.'C. A. v. S. 5^ 

(One remembers the fine use Mr. Pope has made 
of this word in, 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er-*^) 

* But his flawed heart. 

Alack, too weak the conflict to support, 
Twixt two extremes of Passion, joy and grief. 
Burst smilingly -^ Lear, .A, v, S, 8, 
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8. By Jiguratwe terms; i. e. by iueh terms as 
though coromon . in thd /»/(fl»ii> are unusual in the 
figurative application. 

This common Body 
Like to a vagabond flag^ upon the stream^ 
Goea to» and back^ lacfuying the varying tide. 

£%.m %*^« A.m km %Jm Q9 

■ ■ ■ When snow the Pasture sheets. ib. 

Xo this head may be referred those innumerable 
terms in . Shakesp^r which surprize us by their no* 
velty ; and which surprize us generally^ on acoouol; 
of his preferring the specific idea to the genercU in 
the subjects of his Metaphors and the circianste^nces 
of his Description ; an excellence in poetical expres- 
sion i^^hich cannot be sufficiently studied. Hie 
examples are too frequent^ and the thing itself too 
well utidorstood, to make it necessary to enlarge on 
this article. 

9* ^y plcdn words, i. e. such as are common in 
the figurative^ uncommon in the literal acceptation. 

Disasters vail'd the Sun — Ham. A. i. S. l. 
See the note oa the place. 

Th* extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine — . ib. 

' Can't such things be 
And cfoercome us^ like a Summer's cloudy 
Without our special wonder ? — •' 

Macb. A. m. S. 5» 
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10, By transposition of words — unauthorized use 
of terms-^and imgrammaiical constmction. In^ 
. stances in all his plays^ passim. 

1 1 • By Jbreign idioms. *Tis true these are not 
frequent in Shakespear. Yet some Latiniams and 
e'en Grecisms we have. As 

Quenched of hope --^ Cymb. A. v. "S. 5. 

And the like. But, which is more remarkable 
and served his purpose just as well, the writers of 
that time had so latinized the English language ; that 
the pure JEnglish Idiom^ which Shakespear generally 
follows, has all the air of novelty which other wri* 
ters are used to affect by a foreign phraseology. 

The Reader sees, it were easy to extend this Ifst 
of Sbakespear's arts in the Callida juncfura much 
farther. But I intended only a specimen of them ; 
so much as might seiTe to illustrate the r^ile of 
Horace. 

It is enough, that we have now a perffect Jppre^ 
hension of what is meant by Callida Junctura ; 
And that it is, in effect, but another word for Li- 
centious Expression : The use of which is, as Quin- 
tilian well expresses it, " lit quotidiani et semper 
eodem modo fcnrmati sermonls Fastidinm levefy et 
nos a vulgari dicendi genere defendat'' In short, 
the articles, here enumerated, are but so many ways 
of departing from the usual and simpler f9nns of 
speech, without neglecting too much the grace of 
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ease and perspicuity; In which well-tempered li-. 

c^ice one of the greatest charms of all-poetry, but 

especially of Shakespear's poetry^ consists. Not 

that He w^as always and every where so happy, as in 

the iustances given above. His expression some^ 

times^ and by the very means, here exemplifiedj 

becomes Jiard, obscure, aijd unnatural. This is 

the extreme on the other side. But in general, we 

may say, that He hath either followed the direction 

of Horace very ably, or hath hit upon his Rule very 

happily. 

We are not perhaps to expect the same ability, or 
good fortune from others. Novelty is a charm which 
nothing can excuse the want of, in works of enter- 
tainment. And the necessity of preventing the te- 
dium arising frotn hachnied eocpression is so instant,' 
that those, who are neither capable of prescribing 
to themselves this Rule of the callida Jmxctura, or 
of following it when prescribed by others, are yet 
inclined to ape it^by some spurious contrivance; 
whicl# being slight in itself will soon become liable 
to excess, and ridiculous by its absurdity. I have a 
remarkable instance in view, with which the reader 
will not be displeased that I_conclude this long note. 
^ About th.e middle of the 17th century one of the 
most common of these mimic efforts wasihe endless 
multiplication of Epithets ; which soon made their 
poetry at once both stiff and nerveless. When fre- 
quent and excessive use had made this expedient 
ridiculous as well ^s cheap, they tried another, it's 
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very opposite the rejection of all Epithets , und 
of languid poetry^ made rigid Prose. This too had 
if s day. A dramatic Poet of that time has expo&ed 
these opposite follies with much humour. A cha- 
racter of sense and pleasantry is made to interrogate 
a Poetaster in the following manner. 

gol£>sworth. 

Master Caperwit, before you read, pray tell me. 
Have your verses any Adjectives ? 

CAPERWIT. 

Adjectives ! Would you have a poem without 
Adjectives ? They are the flowVs, the grace of all cur 

language ; 
A well-chosen Epithete doth give new Soule 
To fainting Poesie ; and makes everye verse 
A Bribe. With Adjectives we baite our lines. 
When we do fish for Gentlewomen's loves. 
And with their sweetness catch the nibbling ear 
Of amorous Ladies : With the music of 
These ravishing Nouns, we charm the silken tribe^ 
And make the Gallant melt with apprehension 
Of the rare word : I will maintain 't {against 
A bundle of Grammarians) in Poetry 
The Substantive itself cannot subsist 
Without an Adjective. 

GOLDSWORTH. 

But for all that. 
These words would sound more full, methinks, that 
are not 
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So larded ; and^ if I might counsel you, 
You should compose a Sonnet, cleane without them, 
A row of stately Substantxyes would march. 
Like S^tzers, and bear all the field before them; 
Carry their weight, shew fair, like Deeds enroll'd ; 
Not V^Rixs^ that are first made, and after fiU'd : 
Thence first came up the title of Blank verse. 
You know. Sir, what Blank signifies? When tha 



First framed, is tied with Adjectives, like Points, 
And could not hold together, without wedges. 
Hang 't, *tis Pedanticke, vulgar Poetry. 
Let children, when they versifye, sticke here 
And there these pidling words, for want of matter; 
Poets write masculine numbers* 

CAPERWIT. 

You have given me a pretty hint : Tis new. 
I will bestow these verses on my footman; 
They'll serve a Chambermaid — 

Shirley's Chances, or Love in a Maze* 

54. CiEciLio Plautoglue dabit Romanus, ademp^ 
TUM ViRGiLioVARioauE?] The question isbutreason** 
able. Yet the answer will not be to the satisfaction 
of him that puts it. This humour, we may observe, 
holds here in England, as it did formerly at Rome; 
and will, I suppose, hold every-where, under the same 
circumstances. Caecilius and Plautus were allowed 
to coin, but not Virgil and Varius. The same indul- 
gence our authors had at the restoration of letters ; but 
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it is denied to our present writers. The reason is 
pkinly this. While arts are refining or reviving, 
the greater part are forced, and all are content to be 
Learners. When they are grown to their usual 
.height, all affect to be Teachers. With this afiecta- 
tion, a certain envy, as the poet observes^ 

. cur adquirere pauca. 

Si possum^ invideor-T- 

insinuates itself; which is for restraining the privileges 
of writers, to all of whom every reader is now become 
a Rival. Whereas ihen, under the first character of 
Learners, are glad to encourage every thing that 
makes for their instruction. 

But whatever offence may be taken at this prac- 
tice, good writers, as they safely may, should dare 
to venture upon it. A perfect language is a chimaera. 
In every state of -it there will frequently be occasion, 
"sometimes a peqessity, to hazard a new word. And 
let not a great genius be discouraged, by the festidi-^ 
ous delicacy of hi§ age, from a sober use of this pri- 
vilege. Let him, as the poet directs. 

Command old words, that long have slept, to wake. 
Words, that wise Bacon, or brave Ralegh spake j - 
Or bid the new be English ages hence. 
For Use will feither what 's be^ot by Sense. 

This too was the constailt language of ancient 
criticism. *^ Audendum tamen; namque, ut ait 
Cicero, etiam quae prim6 dura visa sunt^ usu molliuix-* 
tur,'^ Qitlntil. 1, i, c. v. 
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70. MULTA RENASCENTUR) GlUAE JAM CECIDERE.] 

This revival of old words is one of those niceties in 
Composition, not to be attempted by any but great 
masters.- It may be done two ways, 1. by restoring 
such terms, as are grown entirely obsolete ; or, 2. by 
selecting out of those^ which have still a currency, 
and are not quite laid aside, such as are most forcible 
and expressive. For so I understand a passage in 
Cicero, who urge's this double use of old words, as an 
argument, to hisjorator, for the diligent study of the 
old Latin writers. His words are these ; Loquendi 
ekgantia^ quamqtmm expolitur scientid literarum^ 
tamen augetur legendis ordtoribus [veteribus] et 
poeth : sunt enim illi veteres^ qui ornare nondum 
poterant ea, quae dicebanty omnes prope prceclare 
hcuti — Neque tamen erit utendum verbis iisy quibus 
Jam consuetudo nostra non utitur, nisi quando or^ 
'fiandi causd, parcky qvx)dostendam; sed usitatis ita 
foterit uti, lectissimis ut utatur is, qui in veteri-- 
hs erit scriptis studiosd et multum volutatus. [De 
Orat. 1. iii. c. x.] These choice words amongst such 
as are still in tisCy I take to be those which are em- 
ployed by the old writers in some peculiarly strong 
and energetic sense, yet so as with advantage to be 
copied by the moderns, without appearing barbarous 
or affected. [See Hor; lib. ii. ep. ii. v. 11 5.] And 
the reason, by the way, of our finding such words 
in the old writers of every language, may be this. 
When ideas are new to us, they strike us most forci- 
bly; and we endeavour to express, not our sense 
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only, but our sevsations, in the terms we use to 
explain them. The passion of wonder, which Phi^ 
losbphy would cure us of^ is of singular use in 
raising the conception, and strengthening the ex* 
pression of poets. And such is always the condition 
of old writers, when the arts are reviving, or but 
beginning to refine. The other use of old terms, 
«. €. when become obsolete, he says, must be made 
pared, more sparingly. The contrary would, in 
oratory, be insufferable affectation. The rule holds 
in poetry, but with greater latitude; for, as h*: 
observes in another place, and the reason of the 
tiling ispeaks, hcec sunt Poetarum licentice libe- 
riora. [De Or. iii. 38.] But the elegance of the 
style, we are told, is increased both ways. The 
reason is, according to Quinctilian (who was per- 
fectly of Cicero's mind in this matter. See h x. c. i.) 
Verba h vetustate repetita afferunt orationi mctjes^ 
tat em aliqtuim non sine dehctatione ; nam et aue-, 
toritatem antiquitatU hdbent ; et, quia intermissa 
sunt, gratiam novitati similem parant. [Lib. i. c. vi. 
sub fin.] But this is not all: The riches of a Ian* 
guage are actually increased by retaining its old , 
words ; and besides, they have often a greater real . 
weight and dignity, than those of a more feshion-^ 
able cast, . which^ succeed to them. This needs no 
proof to such as are versed in the earlier writings in 
any language. A wry capable judge hath observed 
it in regard of the most admired modern one ; Nous 
avons teilement laiss4 ce qui dtoit au viel fran^ois. 
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fue nous avons laissi quant et quant la plus part de 

ceqiiCil avoit de ban, [IVait. preparatif k V Apol. pour 

Herod. !• i. c- xxviii.] Or, if the reader requires a 

more decisive testimony^ let him take it in the words 

of that curious speaker^ Fenelon. Ndtre langue 

manque d'un grand nombre de mots et de phrases. 

n me semble rn4me qu'on Tagen4e et appauvriedepuis 

emviron cent ans en voulant la purifier. II est vrai 

quelle 4tmt encore un peu informe et trop verheyse. 

Mais le vieux language se fait regretter, quand 

m 

aotf > le retrouvons dans Marot, dans Amiot^ duns 
le Cardinal ^TOssat^ dans les ouvrages les plus en- 
oues^ et dans les plus serieux. II y avoit je ne scai 
quoi de court, de naif, de vif et de passion^. [Reflex, 
sur la Rhetorique, Amst. 1733. p. 4.] From these 
testimonies we learu the extreme value^ which these 
masters of composition set upon their old writers ; 
aad as the reason of the thing justifies their opinions, 
we may further see the important use of some late 
attempts to restore a better knowledge of our omn. 
Which I observe with pleasure, ' as the growing 
prevalency of a very difierent humour, first catched, 
as it should seem, from our commerce with the 
Ftench models, and countenanced by the too scru- 
pulous delicacy of some good writers amongst our- 
sehres, had gone far towards unnerving the noblest 
modern language, and effeminating the public taste. 
This was not a little forwarded by, what generally 
makes its appearance at the same time, a kind of 
feminine curiosity in the choice of words ; cautiously 
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avoiding and reprobating all such (which were lioC 
seldom the most expressive) as had been prophaned 
by a too vulgar use, or had suffered the touch of 
some other accidental taint. This ran us into peri- 
phrases and general expression ; the peculiar bane 
of every pc>lished language. Whereas the rhetoric 
cian's judgment here again should direct us : -Omnia 
verba (exceptis paucis parum verecundis) sunt ali^ 
cuM optima ; nam et humilihus interim et vulga-^ 
rihua esttpuSy et quce cultiore in parte videntur 
sordida, uhi res poscity propria dicuntur. Which 
seems borl'owed from Dionysius of Halicamassils 
[zargj. crtivSso-* ^ xii.] ^hh Sreo raTrsmv, ^ powa^lvy y\ 

fuop^oVy to (TTifialvslai n trSfia rj zjq&yfuty o [JLrj^6ii,taif 
€^st x^qoLV gTrflijSs/ai/ h Xoyo«^. However those two 
causes, *^ The rejection of old words, as barbarous, 
" and of many modern ones, as unpolite,** had so 
exhausted the strength and stores of our language, 
that, as I observed, it was high time for some mas- 
ter-harnd to interpose and send us for supplies to our 
old poets; which, there is the. highest authority for 
saying, no one ever despised, but for a reason, not 
very consistent with his credit to avow : rudem enim 
esse omnino iii nostris poctis aut inertissima^ seg- 
nitice est aut fostidii deliQatissimi. [Cic. de fin. 
1. i. c. ii.] 

72. — SI vdLET usus, &c.] Consuetudo certis- 
shna loquendi magistra; utendumque plank ser^ 
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none, td nummo, qui publica Jbrma est [Qainc- 
dl. L i. c. vij] imitated from Horace. In Lucian 
too, we find it one of the charges brought against 
the Pedant^ Lexiphanes, that he clipped the stand- 
ard Cois of the Greek language — inr9&$v nFo^B/ua^ 
lig ^ Ti ffiyoL oy, sTri f ffv/^oi xa} ro xadsp^xo^ NOMIS* 
MA 7% ^minig moLfOLuMtn (c. 20.) 

73. Res gestae, etc.] The purport of these 

lines [firom v. 73 to 86] and their connexion with 

what follows^ hath not been fully seen. They 

would express this general proposition, ^^ That the 

'' several kinds of poetry essentially diffir from each 

'^ other, as may be gathered, not solely from thiek 

^Mifferent subjects, but their diflfecent measures; 

'^ which good sense, and an attention to the peculiar 

"natures of each, instructed the great inventors 

" and masters of them to employ.** The use made 

of this proposition is to infer, " that therefore the 

" like attention should be had to the different species 

" of the same hind of poetry [v. 89, &c.] as in the 

"case of tragedy and comedy (to which the applica- 

" tion is made) whose peculiar differences and cor- 

" respondencies, as resulting from the natures of 

*^each, should, in agreement to the universal law of 

" (iecorum, be exactly known and diligently observed 

"by the poet" 

Singula quasque locum teneant wrtita decentem. 

v. 93. 
Bttt, there is a fiirthw propriety in this eauineration 
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of the several kinds of poetry, as addressed to the 
dramatic writer. He is not only to study, for the 
purposes here explained, the characteristic differ- 
ences of either species of the drama : He must fur- 
ther be knowing in the other hvnds of poetry, so as 
to be able, as the nature of his work shall demand, 
to adopt the genius of each, in its turn, and to trans- 
fer the graces of universal poetry into the drama. 
Thus, to follow the division* here laid down, there 
will sometimes be occasion for the pomp and high 
cohring of the epic narration ; sometimes for the 
plaintive tSoftness and passionate inconnexion of the 
elegy: and the chorus, if characterized in the an« 
cient manner, must catch the fiery, inraptured 
spirit of the ODE. ^ 

Descriptas servare vices operumque colores. 
Cur ego J si nequeo ignoroqne^ poet a salutor ? 

Hence is seen the truth of that remark, which there 
hath been more than once occasion to make, ^^ That, 
" however general these prefatory instructions may 
" appear, they more especially respect the case of 
^' the drarnar 

90. iNDIGNAtUR ITEM, Ctc COENA ThYESTAE.] 

'// met le souper de Thyeste pour toutes sortes de 
tragedies, says M. Dacier; but why this subject 
was singled out, as the representative of the rest, 
is not explained by him. We may be sure, it was 
not taken up at random. The reason was,* that the 
Thyestes of Ennius was peculiarly chargeable with 
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the (ault, here censured : as is plain from a cwioiis 
passage in the Orator; where Cicero^ speaking of 
the loose numbers of certain poets^ observes this^ 
in particular^ of the tragedy of Thyestes, SimiKa . 
sunt quvedam apud nostras : velvi in Thy est Cy 

Quemnam te esse dicam ? qui tardd in senectute. 

et quae sequuntur : quas nisi dtrh tihicen accesserit, 
ORATiONi SUNT soLUTJE siMiLLiMA : ivhich charactSF 
exactly agrees to this of Horace> wherein the language 
of that play is censured, as flat and prosaic, and 
hardly rising above the level of ordinary conversa- 
tion in comedy. This allusion to a particular play, 
written by one of their best poets, and frequentiy 
exhibited on the; Roman stage, gives great force ai|d 
spirit to the precept, at the same time that it exem- 
plifies it in the happiest manner. It seems further 
probable to me, that the poet also designed an in- 
direct compliment to Variusj whose Thyestes, we 
are told, [Qmnctil. 1. x, c. i.] was not inferior to 
any tragedy >o/' the Greehs. This double intention 
of these lines well suited the poet's general aim, 
which is seen through. all his critical works, of beat- 
ing down the excessive admiration of the old poets, 
and of asserting the just honours of the modem. It 

• 

may further be observed that the critics have not 
felt the force of the words exponi and narrari i^ 
this precept. They are admirably chosen to ex- 
press the two faults condemned : the first implying 
a kind of pomp and ostentation in the language, 

G2 
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which is therefore improper for the low subjects of 
domedy : ^d the latter, as I have hinted, a flat, 
, prosaic ' expression, not above the cast of a com- 
m(M narrative f and therefore equally unfit for tra- 
gedy. Nothing can be more Gambling than the 
comment of Heinsius and Dacier on this last word. 



. 94* IrATUS^US ChR£M£S tvmwo DIUTIGAT OKt: 
Et TRAGICUS PL£RUMaU£ DOL£T S£RMOK£ P£I>£S- 

Tfti.] It may not be amiss to open a little more 
particularly the grounds of this criticism : which 
may best be done by a commentary on the follow^ 
ingllin^ of the* poet : 

'P&rmai'enhi^nat^tra priijis nos intiis ad cmnem 
' f^i^nnamni hahitum; juvat aut impeltit ad tram; 
Ant ad hnmum mcerore gram deducit et angit : 
Pbst tffert animi mofus interprete lingud : 

To draw after the life, in any given conjuncture, 
th^ poet fafiust recollect (which may ejisily be done 
by consulting with his own conscious experience) 
thsit peculiar disposition of mind, into which the 
speaker is, of necessity, carried by the circumstances 
of his situation. And the sentiments^ which give 
the image of this peculiar disposition, are the 
genuine lineaments of the character intended. 

But the truth of sentiment may be hurt or effaced 
by incongruous language, just as the exactest linea- 
ments of a portrait are often disguised or lost under 
a vicious coloring. To paint then as well as draw 
after the truth, it is requisite that a further r^rd 
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te had to the expression. Which again is no great 
difficulty for the artist^ the same common nature 
holding the torch to him, as before. For in enter- 
ing into ourselves we find, that as the mind, in atiy 
supposed situation, gives birth to a certain set of 
conceptions and sentiments, correspondent to its 
trae state^ and expressive of it : so by attending to 
the language, in which those sentiments ordinarily 
manifest theniselves, we easily perceive they take 
one style or manner of expression preferably to every 
other. For expression, where false art is not em- 
ployed to distort it, gives the just image of our sen- 
timents ; just as these, when nature is not sup- 
pressed or counteracted, are ever the faithful repre- 
sentatives of the manners. They result, like the 
famous Simulacra of Epicurus, as by a secret desti- 
nation, from their original Jbrms ; and are, each, 
the perfect copies of other. All which will be 
clearly understood by applying these general obser- 
vations to the instances in view. 

The passion of anger rouses all the native fire 
and energy of the soul. In this disorder, and, as it 
were, insurrection of the mental powers, our senti- 
ments are strong and vigorous ; nature prompting us 
to liberal and' lofty conceptions of ourselves, and a 
superior disdainful regard of others. This again de- 
termines the genius of our language, which, to con- 
form to such sentiments, must be bold and ani- 
mated; breaking out into forcible imagery, and 
swelling in all the pomp of sounding epithets and 
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violent figures. And this even amidst the humbler 
concerns of private and inferior fortunes : 

Irfitusque Chremes tumido dilitigat ore. 

In the passion of grief^ on the contrary, the 
reverse of this takes place. For the mind, oppres- 
sed and weighed down by its sorrows, sinks into a 
weak .and timorous despondency; inclining us to 
isubmit^ almost without resistance, to the incum- 
bent affliction ; or if we struggle at all with it, it is 
only to ease the labouring heart by putting forth 
some fruitless sighs and ineffectual complainings. 
Thus we find it represented by those perfect masters 
of simple nature^ the Greek tragedians. So far are 
their sorrowing personages from entertaining any 
vigorous thoughts or manly resolutions, that they 
constantly languish into sad repinings at their pre- 
sent, and trembling apprehensions of future, misery. 

When these sentiments come to express them- 
selves in iDords, what can they be but the plainest 
and simplest which the language of the complainant 
furnishes ? Such negligence, or more properly such 
dejection, of sorrow disposes the speaker to take up 
with terms as humble as his fortune. His feeble con- 
ception is not only unapt or unable to look out for 
fine words and painted phrases ; but, if chance throw 
them in his way, he even rejects them as trappings 
of another condition, and which serves only to iip- 
braid his present wretchedness. The pomp of 
numbers and pride of poetic expression are so little 
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bis care, that it is well if he even trouble himself to 
observe the ordinary exactness of mere prose\ And 
ibis even where the height of rank and importance 
of affairs conspire to elevate the mind to more state 
and dignity. 

Et tragicu^ plerumque oolet sermon e peoestri. 

Tims far the dramatic writer may inform himself 
by entering into his own consciousness, and observ- 
ing the sure dictates of experience. For what con- 
cerns the successful application of this rule in praC" 
tke, every thing, as is remarked below, [on v. 102.] 
must depend on the constitution of his own mind ; 
which yet may be much assisted by the diligent 
study of those writers, who excel most in this way : 
in which class all agree to give the palm to Eu- 

RIPmES. 

But here it may not be improper to obviate a com- 
mon mistake that seems to have arisen from the too 
strict interpretation of the poet's Rule. Tragic cha- 
racters^ he says, will generally express tlieir sor- 
rows in a prosaic language. From this just obser- 
vation, hastily considered and compared w/th the 
absurd practice of some writers, it hath been con^ 
eluded. That what we call pure Poetry, the essence 
of which cpnsists in bold figures and a lively ima- 
gery, hath no place on the Stage. It may not be 
sufficient to oppose to this notion the practice of the 



\ 



* The reader may see a fine speech in the Cyropaedia of Xcno- 
pfaon p, iv.] where not so much as this is observed. '* 
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best poetSj, ancient and modem ; for the question 
tecurrs^ how far that practice is to be justified on the 
principles of good criticism and common sense. To 
come then, to the Reason of the thing. 

The capital rule in this matter is, 
Reddere Personas — convenientia caique. 

But to do this, the Situation of the persons, and the 
various passions resulting from such situation, must 
be well considered. Each of these has a character 
or turn of thinking peculiar to itself. But all agree 
in this property, that they occupy the whole atten- 
tion of the speaker, and are perpetually offering to 
his mind a set of pictures or images, suitable to his 
state, and expressive of it. In these the tragic cha- 
racter of every denomination loves to indulge ; as we 
may see by looking no farther than on what passes 
before us in common life, where persons, under the 
influence of any passion, are more eloquent and 
have a greater quickness at allusion and imagery, 
than at other times. So that to take from the 
speaker this privilege of representing such pictures 
or images is so far from consulting Nature, that it is, 
in effect, to overtook or reject one of her plainest 
lessons. 

Tis true, if one character is busied in running 
after the Images which Nature throws in the way 
only of some other; or if, in representing such 
images as are proper to the character, the Imagina- 
tion is taken up in tracing minute resenibljEuices and 
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amuwig itscilf with drcumstances tfatt have no rek* 
tion to the case in hand : then indeed the oensuw 
of these critics is well applied. It may hejine jvoe- 
try J if you Will, but very bad dramatic writings 
But let the iknagery be ever so great or splendid/ if 
it he such Only as the governing passion loves to 
conceive and paint, and if it be no further dilated 
on, and with no greater soUicitude and cariosity, 
dian the natural workii^ of the passion demands, 
the l)rama is sO far from rejecting such Poetry that 
it glories in it, as what is most essential to its true 
end and design. 

Itle per extentumjunem mihi posse videtur 
Jre poet a ^ meunt qui pectus ifiuniter angit^ 
tnritat, ' mulcet, Jfalsis terroribus impiety 
Xlt magus ' / 

An office, which the dramatic poet hath no means 
of sustaining but by that strong painting and forci* 
ble imagery, above described. 

What seems to have given a colour to the opposite 
opinipn, is the faulty practice which good critics 
have observed in the French tragedies, and in some 
of our own that have been formed upon their model. 
But the case is mistaken. It is not the Poetry of 
the French or English drama that deserves their 
censure, but its prolix and languid DeclamatidHp 
neglecting passion for sentiment, or expressing pcis* 
sion in a calm circuit of words and without spirit. 
Even Mr. Addison's Cato, which from being infimode*- 
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nit^ty extolled has bad the usual fate of being as im- 
mfoderately undervalued- is- not to be censured for 
ita abundance of poetry, li^it for itsapplieationof it 
in 9, way that hurts the passion.^ General senti* 
ments, uncharacteristic imagery, and both drawn 
out in a spiritless, or, which comes to the same 
thing, a too curious expression, are the proper faults 
of this drama. What the critic of just taste demands 
in this fine tragedy, is even more po^ry, but better 
applied and touched with more spirit. 

Still, perhaps, we are but on the surface of this 
matter. The true ground of this mistaken Criticismi 
is. The Notion, that when the Hero is at the crisis 
of his fate, he is not at liberty to use Poetical, that 
is, highly figurative expression : but that the proper 
season for these things is' when he has nothing else to 
do. Whereas the truth is just the contrary. The 
figures, when he is greatly agitated, come of them- 
selves; and, suiting the grandeur atid dignity of his 
situation, are perfectly natural. To use them in his 
cool and quiet moments, when he has no great in- 
. terests to pros > ute or extricate himself from, is di- 
rectly against Nature. For, in thi« state of things, 
he must seek them, if he will have them. And 
when he has got them and made his best use of them, 
what do they produce ? Not sublimity, but Bombast 
For it is not the figures^ but the suitableness to the 
occasion, that produces either. Not that I am igno- 
rant that there are vices in ' e formation of figures, 
as well as in their application* But these vices go 
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under variotis other names. The fi£re simple Bom- 
bast (if I may be indulged so bold a catachresis) lartses 
from putting figurative expression to an improper use. 
To give an instance of what I mean. Tacitus writes 
under one continued resentment at the degeneracy 
of his times, and speaking of some sumptuary Laws 
proposed by the Senate, in 2 Ann. c. 33, he says 
tfaey decreed, A^e Vestis Serica vivos foedaret. 
This became the dignity of his historic character and 
genius. But had his Contemporary, Suetonius, who 
wrote Chronicles in the spirit of our Stow and Ho- 
iiNSHED, used the same language, it would have set 
his readers a laughing. 

Not but figurative expression, even when suitable 
to the character, genius, and general subject of a 
writer, may still be mi^/acecf. Thus, hadTacitiis, 
speaking of the honours decreed to Tiberius on a cer- 
tain occasion, said with his translator Gordon*-^-^Atc^ 
of these he meant to accept or which to rgect, the 
approaching issue of his days has buried in oblivion 
— the Jigure'i the reader sees, would have been 
miserably out of place ; the conceit of the burial of 
his intentions, on the mention of his death, being 
even ridiculous. But the ridicule, we may be sure, 
fails on the translator only, and not on his great ori- 
ginal, who expresses himself on this occasion, not 
only with propriety, but with the greatest simplicity 
— quos omiserit receperitve in incerto fuit ob pro^ 
pinguum vitmjinem. Ann. 1. vi. c. 45. 
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I htve brought these instiuioes to shew that^/S^ 
Totive expresdian is not improper eten in a fervent 
tnimated historian^ on a^^ subfect,, and in due place : 
nuch lets should the tragic poet, when his charac- 
ters are to be shewn in the conflict of the stronger 
passions, be debarred the use of it. 

The short of the matter is, in one word^ this. Civil 
Society first of all tames tis to humamtf/t as Cicero ex- 
presses it ; and, in the course of its discipline, brings 
us down to one dead level. Its eflfect is to make us 
all the same pliant, mimic, obsequious things; not 
unlike, in a word^ (if our pride couM overlook the 
levity of the comparison) what we see of trained Apes. 
But when the violent passions arise (as in the case of 
these Apes when the apples were thrown before them) 
this artificial discipline is all shaken off, and we re- 
turn again to the free and ferocious state of Nature. 
And what is the expression of that state? It is (as we 
understand by experience) a free and fiery expression, 
all made up of bold metaphors and daring figures of 
Speech. 

The conclusion is, that Poetry, pure Poetry, is the 
proper language of Passion^ whether we chuse to 
consider it as ennobling, or debasing the human 
character. 

There is, as I have said, an obvious distinction to 
be made (and to that the poet's rule, as explained in 
this note, refers) between the soft and tender, and 
the more vigorous passions. When the former pre* 
vail, the mind is in a weak languid state ; and though 
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all aUnsion and imagery he nDtimpoper ii^re> y^t 
as that fi#e and eiifrgy. of the iavl is wanting', which 
gives a fiicility of ranging over our ideas and of seizing 
such a3 may be turned to any resemblAoce of our o|vn 
condition^ it will for that reason lie less freqmrtft in 
this state of the mind than any other. Such ima^ 
geiy, too, will for the same reason be less sti^ijfing, 
because the same languid afFections lead to> and 
make us acquiesce in a simpler and plainer expres- 
sion. But universally in the stronger passions the 
poetical character prevails, and rises only in propor- 
tion to the force and activity of those passions^ . 

To draw the whole then of what has been said on 
this subject into a standing Rule for the observance 
of the dramatic Poet. 

" Man is so formed thiat whether he be in joy, or 
" grief; in confidence or despair; in pleasure or pain; 
" in prosperity or distress; in security or danger; or 
" torn and distracted by .all the various modificationi 
^' of Love^ Hate^ and Fear: The Imagination is 
^ incessantly prese^Ung to the mind an infinite 
^^ variety of images or pictures, confor.mable to his 
'^ Situation : And these Pictures receive their various 
" coloring from the habits, which his birth and 
*' condition, his education, profession and pursuits 
" have induced. The representation of these is the 
" Poetry, and a jWf, representation, in a great mea- 
•' sure, the Art, of dramatic writing." 
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, 95« Et TRAOICUS PLSRUMdUE DOLET SERMONE 

PBDE8TRI.] Dr. Bentley connects this with tte fol- 
lowing line: 

[^Ef tragicu9 pi^rumqtie dolet sermone pedes fri 
• ' Telephus aut Peleus 

for the sake, as he says, of preserving the opposition. 
In COmdedid iraius Chremes tumido, in tragcedid 
Tetephus pauper Jimnili sermone utitur. This is 
specious; but, if the reader attends, he will perceive, 
that the opposition is better preserved without his 
connection. For it will stand thus: The poet first 
asserts of comedy at large, that it sometimes raises 
its voicey 

Interdum tamen et vocem comcedia tollit. 

Next, he confirms this general remark, by appealing 
to a particular instance, 

Irattisque Chremes tumido dilitigai ore. 

Exactness of opposition will require the same method 
to be observed in speaking of tragedy; which ac- 
cordingly k the case, if we follow the vulgar reaxling. 
For, first, it is said of tragedy that, when grief is te 
be expressed, it generally condescendft to«n humbler 
strain, 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri. 

And then the general truth, as before, is illustrated 
by a particular instance, 

Telephus aut PeleziSy cum pauper et escul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas, 8^c. 
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Theie is no absurdity^ as the Doctor : pretends, ^ in 
taking tragicus for tragasdiamm scriptdr. For tl^ 
poet, by a coTnn;ion figure, ii^ made to do that, which 
he represents his persons, as doing. 

But this is not the whole, '^that will desenre the 
reader's regard in this place. A strict attention to 
the scope and turn of the passage [from v. 96 to 1 14) 
will lead liim to conclude, 1. ^^ That sonie real tra* 
" gedy of Telephus and Feleus was intended in v. 
" 96, in which the characters were duly preserved 
" and set forth in proper language.** This the op- 
position to the Chremes of Terence absolutely de^ 
mands. Let us inquire what this might be. • Euri^ 
pides, we know^ composed tragedies under these 
names ; but it is unlikely, the poet should contract 
the instanceof a Greek tragedy to a Latin comedy. 
Nor need it be supposed. The subject was fami** 
liar to the Roman poets. For we find a Telephus 
ascribed to no less than three of them, Ennius^ Ac- 
chiSy and Ncevitis^. One of these then I doubt not, 
is here intended. But the Roman, in those times, 
were little more than translations of the Greek plays. 
Hence it is most likely, that the tragedy of Telephus 
(and probably of Peleu^, though we have not so di- 
rect authority for this) was, in /act, the tragedy of 
Euripides J translated into Latin, and accommodated 
to the lloman stage, by one of these writers. It 
remains only to enquire, if the Telephus itself of 
Euripides answered to this character. Which^ I 
think^ it manifestly did, from considering . W^at 

b See Robert Stephinis fragm. Vet, Latinorum. 
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his enemy^ the bttffi>on Aristophanes, hath said con- 
cerning it. Every body knows, that the Batraxoi 
of diis poet contains a direct satyr, and Burlesque 
upon Euripides. Some part of it is particularly 
levelled against his Telephus : whence we may cer- 
tainly > learn the objecttoni^, that were made to it. 
Yet the amount of them is only this, ^^ That he had 
** drawn the character of Telephus in too many eir- 
^* cumstances of distress and humiliation.** His taLtilt 
was, that he had represented him more like a beggar, 
tl|an an unfortunate prince* Which, in more can- 
did hands^ would, I su|)pose, amount only to this, 
'^ That the poet hacl painted his distress ifa the most 
" natural, ai^d affecting manner.** He had stripped 
him of his royalty, and, together with it of the pomp 
and ostentation of the regal language, the very beauty, 
which Horace applauds and admires in his Telephus. 
«. Next, I think it as clear from what follows, 
*' That some real tragedy of TelepkuSy and Peleus, 
^* was also glanced at, of 'a different stamp from the 
^^ other, and in which the characters Were not siip« 
" ported by such propriety of language.*' Let the 
reader judge. Having quoted a Telephus and /*e- 
leus, ais examples to the rule concerning the style 
of tragedy, and aftevwards enlarged [from v. 98 to 
103] on the reasons of their excellence, he returns, 
with an air of insult,- to the same names, apo- 
strophizing th^m. in the following manner : 

• Tfe/^Ae, vel Peieuy male si mandata loquiris, 
Aut'iloHnitaho aut ridebo : 
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But wky this address to characters^ which he had 
before stlleged^ as examples of true drafnatical draio^ 
ing9 ' Would iny tolerable writer, after having ap* 
plauded Shakespeaf s King Lear, as aiil instance of 
the kingly characte^r in distress^ naturally ptfint^, 
apostrophize it^ with sUch pointed vehemen<5e, on 
the contrary suppk>sition ? But let this pass. The 
Pbet/ AS though a notorious violation of the critic*s 
rales was to be thoroughly exposed, goes on, in the 
seven following lines, to search into the bottom of 
this afiair, laying open the source and ground of his 
judgment ; atld concludes upon the whole^ 

Si diceniis eriint forturds dbsona dicta, 

RoKlANI TOLLENT EaUITESaUE PATR£Sau£ CA'^ 
CHINNUM. 

Can any thing be plainer, than that this last line 
points at some well-known instance of a Latin play, 
which had pi-ovoked, upon this account, the con- 
tempt and laughter of the best judges ? It may fur- 
ther be observed, that this way of understanding 
the passage before us, as it is more cojiformable to 
what is here shewn to be the general scope of the 
epistle, so doth it, in its turn> likewise countenance, 
or rather clearly shew, the truth and certainty of 
this method of interpretattion* 

99. NoK SATIS EST p^uLCHitA, ^tcl\ Dr. Bcutley 
objects to puichrd, because this, he says, is a gene-^ 
ral term, including under it every speciefs of beauty^ 
and therefore that of dukis or the affecting. But 

VOL. I. H * 
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the great critic did not sufficiently attend to the con- 
nexioDi which, as F. Robortellug, in his paraphrase 
on the epistle, well observes, stands thus; " It is 
^^ not enough, that tragedies have that kind of beau- 
^' ty, which arises from a ponip and splendor of die- 
*^ tion, they must also be pathetic or affecting." 
ObjiQiat se miki hoc loco aliquis et dicat, si id^fiat 
[i. e. si projiciantur ampullae] corrumpi omnem pe^ 
nustatem et gravitatem po&matis tragiciy quod nihil 
nisi grande et elatum recipit. Huic ego ita respon-- 
dendum puto^ non satis esse, ut po^mata venusta 
sint et dignitatem suam servent : nam dulcediw 
qvjoque et suavitate quddam sunt conspergenda, ut 
possint auditoris anivmm injlectere in qiuimeunque 
voluerint part&m. 

But a very ingenious person, who knows how to 
unite philosophy with criticism ;' and to all that is 
elegant in taste^ to add what is most just dnd accu- 
rate in science^ hath, in the following note, shewn 
the very foundation of Dr. Bentley's criticism to be 
erroneous. 

^' There are a multitude of words in every lan- 
guage, which are sometimes used in a wider^ some* 
times in a more restrained sense. Of this kind are 
KOL'Khf of th^ Greeks, the pulchrum of the Romans, 
and the words by which they are translated in mo- 
.dem languages. To whatever subjects these epithets 
^are applied, we always intend to signify that they 
give us pleasure : and we seldom apply them to any 
jsubjects, but those ivhichplease^ by means gf impr^s** 
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siotifi made on the faney: including under thi$ 
name the reception of iitiages conveyed directly 
by the sight itself. As Poetry therefore always 
addresses itself to the imagination, every species of 
petical excellence obtains the name of Beauty: 
and, among the rest^ the power of pleasing us by 
affecting the passions ; an effect which intirely de-% 
pends on the various images presented to our view* 
In this sense of the word beautiful^ it cannot be op- 
posed to pathetic. Pulthrum enim qiiascunque 
carminis virtuteSy etiam ipsam dulcedinem> in se 
continere merito videatur. 

But nothing, I think, can bcv plainer, than that 
this epithet is often used more determinately. . Vi- 
sible forms are not merely occasions of pleasure, in 
common with other objects, biit they produce a 
pleasure of a singular kind. And the power they 
have of producing it, is properly denominated by 
the name of Beauty. Whether Regularity and Va- 
riety have been rightly assigned, as the circum- 
stances on which it depends, is a question; which in 
this place we need not consider. It cannot at least 
be denied, that we make a distinction among the 
objects of sight, when the things themselves are re- 
moved from our view : and that we annex the nam^es 
of Beauty and Deformity to different objects and 
different pictures, in consequence of these percep- 
tions. I ask then, what is meant, when the words 
are thus applied ? Is it only that we are pleased or 
pleased ? This surely cannot be said. For the 

H 2 
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epithets would then be applied with equal propriety 
to the objects of difierent senses : and the ftagratice 
of a flower, for instance, would be a species of beauty ; 
the bitterness of wormwood a species of deformity. 
•—Do we then mean, that we receive pleasure and 
pain by means of the Imagination ? We may in- 
deed mean this : but we certainly mean more than 
this. For the same names are used and applied, in 
a manner perfectly similar, by numbers of persons 
who never once thought of this artificial method of 
distinguishing their ideas. There is then sonne kind 
of perception, common to them and us, which has 
occasioned this uniformity in our ways of speaking : 
and whether you will chuse to consider the percep- 
tive faculty as resulting only from habit, or allow it 
the name of a Sense of Beauty ; whether these per- 
ceptions can, or cannot, be resolved into some 
general principle, imagination of private advantage, 
or sympathy with others, are, in the present case, 
circumstances wholly indifferent. 

If it be admitted that the epithets, of which we 
are speaking, were originally used in tliis restrained 
sense, it is easy to see that they would readily obtain 
the more extended signification. For the species of 
pleasure to which they were first confined, was 
found always to arise from images impressed oh the 
fancy : what then more natural, than to apply the 
same words to every species of pleasure resulting 
from the imagination, and to every species of images 
productive of pleasure ? Thus the beauty of a hu- 
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'nan person might originally signify such combina^ 
tioas of figure and colour^ as produced the peculiar 
perception above-nientioned. Pukhritudo corporis 
(says Cicero) aptd compositione membrorum movet 
Qcuhsy et €0 ipso delectat, Sfc. — But from this sig- 
nification to the other the transition was easy and 
obvious. If every oeautiful form gave pleasure^ 
every pleasing form might come to be called beau- 
tiful : not because the same perceptions are excited 
by all (the pleasures being apparently different) but 
because they are all excited in the same manner. 
And this is confirmed by a distinction which_^every 
one understands between beauties of the regular^ and 
irregular kind. When we would distinguish these 
from each other^ vue call the latter agreeable, and 
leave to the former only the nsyne of beautiful ; 
that iSj we confine the latter term to its proper and 
original sense. — In much the same manner objects 
not visible may sometimes obtain the name of beau- 
ty, for no other reason than because the imagination 
is agreeably employed about them ; and we may 
speak of a beautiful character, as well as a beautiful 
person: by no means intending that we have the 
same feeling from the one as the other^ but that in 
both cases we are pleased, and that in both the ima- 
gination contributes to the pleasure. 

No\v as every representative art is capable of af- 
fording us pleasure, and this pleasure is occasioned 
by images impressed on the fancy ; every pleasing 
production of art, will of course obtain the name of 
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Ijeautiful. Yet this hinders us not from considering 
beauty as a distinct excellence in such productions^ 
For we may distinguish, either in a picture or poem, 
between the pleasures we receive directly from the 
imitation of visible f ottos, and those which princi- 
pally depend on other kinds of imitation t And we 
may consider visible forms themselves either as occa^ 
sions of pleasure, in common with other objects ; or 
as yielding us that peculiar delight which they alone 
are' capable of yielding. If we use the won! heati^ 
tiful in this limited sense, it is very intelligibly op- 
posed to pathetic. Images of Groves, Fields, Rocks 
and Water, afford us a pleasure extremely different 
from that which we find in the indulgence of our 
tender affections : nor can there be any danger of 
confounding the agreeable perception received from 
a masterly statue of an Apollo or a Venus, with that 
which arises from a representation of the terrors 
men feel under a storm or a plague. 

It is no objection to what has been said, that the 
objects we call heautifvl may also in some cases be 
occasions of passion. The sight, for instance, of a 
beautiful person may give birth to the passion of 
Love : yet to perceive the beauty and to feel the 
passion are two different things. For every beauti-r 
ful object does not produce love in every observer, 
and the same passion is sometimes excited by objects 
fiot beautiful ; I mean not called beautiful by the 
persons themselves who are affected by them. And 
the distinction between these feelings, would receive 
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fortber confirmation (if indeed there cotild be any 
doubt of it) from observing that people frequently 
speak of beauty, and as far as appears intelligibly^ 
in persons of their own sex ; who feel perhaps no 
passion but that of env^ : which will not surely be 
thou^t the same whh the perception of beauty. 

There is then no room for an objection to the text 

of Horace, as it stood before Dr. B.'s emendation : 

unless it should be thought an impropriety to oppose 

two epithets which are capable of being understood 

in senses not apposite. But there is not the least 

ground for this imagination. For when a word of 

uncertain signification is opposed to another whose 

signification is certain ; the opposition itseUdeter^ 

mines the sense. The word dat/ in one of its senses 

includes the whole space of twenty-four hours : yet 

it is not surely an impropriety to oppose datftQ 

night. — In like manner the words pukhra po€mata, 

if we were not directed by the context, might sig* 

nify good poems in general : but when the beauly 

of a poem is distinguished from other excellenceSi^ 

this distinction will lead us to con^ne our idea to 

beautijhil imagery ; and, we know it is agreeable to 

the sentiments which Horace expresses in • other 

places, to declare that this kind of merit is insuffi^ 

cient in dramatic writers, fi'om whom we expect a 

pleasure of very different kind. Indeed the most 

exquisite painting, if it is not constantly subordinate 

to this higher end, becomes not only insufficient^ 

but impertinent : serving only to divert the atten* 

tion, and interrupt the course of the passions. 
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It may seem perhaps that the force of a LcUin ex« 
pression cannot be ascertained from reflections of 
this sort^ but must be gathered from citations of 
particular passages. And this indeed is true with 
regard to the peculiarities, of the language. But the 
question before us is of a different kind. It is ^ 
question of Philosophy rather than Criticism: as 
depending on those differences of ideas^ which are 
marked by similar forms of expression in aU laur 
guages;^ 

V 

I 

.102. Si vis me fl£re^ doi^endum est Primui^ 
ipsi TiBi :] Tragedy, as ^ one said^ who had a heart 
to feel its .tenderest emotions^ shewed forth the ul^ 
cerjs that are covered tvith tispie. In order to 
awaken and call forth i|i the spectator all those sym* 
pathies^ which naturally await on the lively exhibi- 
tion of such a scene^ the writer must have a sou} 
tuned to the most exquisite sensibility, and suscep- 
tible of the same vibrations frpm his own created 
images, which are known to shake the sufl^rer in 
real life.. This is so uncomipon ^ pitch of huma- 
nity, that 'tis no wonder, so few have succeeded in 
this trying part of the drama. Euripides, of all 
the ancients, had most of this sympathetic tender- 
ness in his nature, and apcordingly we find hiqi 
without a rival in this praise. Tpayixofr^o^ rdiy 
isroiTpary, says Aristotle of him [Ilapi fsroiijr. x. ly'.J 
^nd to the same purpose another great pritip. In 
affectibus cum omnibus mirus, turn in lis^ qu\ 

5 ^\r Fhilvp Sidney. 
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MI8KRATIOKS constunty Jhcile prasdpuus. [Quinct 
1. X. c. 1.3 They, who apply themselves to express 
the pitiahlc sXsfiyiy in tragiedy, would do well to 
examine their own hearts by this rule, before they 
piesuiiie to practise upon those of othens. See, fur- 
ther^ thi9 remark applied by Cicero to the subject of 
oratory^ and inforced with his usual elegance and 
good sense. [1. ii, c. xlv* De oratore^ 



103. Tunc TUA MB INFORTUNIA LAEDENTf] This 
is expressed with accuracy. Yet the truth is. The 
more we are hurt with representations of this sort^ 
the more we are phased with them . Whence arises 
this strange Pleasure? The question hath been 
frequently asked, and varipus answers have been 
given to it« 

But of all the solutions of this famous difficulty, * 
that which we have just now received from Mn 
Hume^ is by far the most curious. 



account in short is, ^^ That the force of ima* 
^* gination, the energy of expression, the power of 
" numbers, the charms of imitation^ are all natu* 
^^ rally of themselves delightful to the mind ; that 
■^ these sentiments of beauty, being the predominant 
^' emotions, seize the whole mind, and convert the 
'^ uneasy melancholy passions into themselves. In 
^* a word, that the sentiments of beauty, excited by 
^* a good tr^edy, are the superior prevailing * move- 
f* tpents, ^nd tfansform the subordinate impressionf 
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arising from grief, compassion, indignation, and ier^ 
rof*, into one uniform and strong enjoyment.^ [See 
Jour Dissertations hy D. Hume, Esq. p. 185, ^c] 

I have but two objections to this ingenious theory. 
One is, that it supposes the impression of grief or 
terror, excited by a well-written tragedy, to be 
weaker than that which arises fronf> our observation 
of the faculties t>f the writer, ' the power of numbers, 
and imitation. Which to m6 is much the same 
thing as saying, That the sight of a precipice 
hanging over our lieads makes a fainter impression 
on the eye, than the shrubs and wild flowers with 
which it happens to be covered. The fact is so far 
otherwise, that, if the tragedy be well-written, I 
will venture to say, the faculties of the writer, the 
charms of poetry, or even the thought of imitation, 
never come into the spectator s head. But he may 
feel the effect of them, it will be said, for all that. 
True : But unluckily the whole effect of these things 
is (and that was my other objection) to deepen the 
impressions' of grief and terror. They are out of 
place, and altogether impertinent, if they contribute 
to any other end. So that to say. The imjwession 
of grief and terror from a tragic story, strong as it 
is in itself, and made still stronger by the art of the 
poet, is a weaker impression, than the mere plea- 
sure arising from that art, is methinks to account 
for one mystery by another ten tinges greater, and 
to make the poet a verier magician than Horace 
ever intended to represent him. 
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This ingenious solution then, being so evidently 
fouaded on the supposition of ^ false fact ^ deserves 
no further notice. As to the difficulty itself, the 
foOowing hints may, perhaps, enable the reader, in 
lome measure, to account for it. 

1. It is not to be doubted but that we love to have 
our attention raised, and our curiosity gratified. 
So for the Abbe' du Bos' system may be admitted. 

2. The representation, however distressful, is 
still seen to be a representation. We find our hearts 
affected, and even pained, by a good tragedy. But 
we instantly recollect that the scene is fictitious ; 
and the recollection not only abates our uneasiness, 
but diffuses a secret joy upon the mind in the dis* 
covery we make that the occasion of our uneasiness 
18 not Teal, Just as our awaking from a frightful 
rfream, and sometimes a secret consciousness of the 
illusion during the dream itself, is attended with 
pleasure, That so much of M . de Fontenelle's 
notion must be admitted, is clear, because children, 
who take the suflferings on the stage for realities, 
^ so afflicted by them that they don't care to re- 
peat the experiment. 

But still, all this is by no means a full account 
of the matter. For, 

3. It should be considered, that all the uneasy 
Passions, in>the very time that we are distressed 
7 them, nay, though the occasions be instant and 
^1} have a secret complacency mixed with them, 
ft seems as if Providence, in compassion to human 
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feeling, had^ together with our sorrows^ infused a 
kind of balm into the mind^ to temper and qualiiy^ 
as it were, these bitter ingredients* But, 
1:4. Besides this general provision, the nature of 
ttie peculiar passions, excited by tragedy, is ;such as, 
in a nM>re eminent degree, must produce pleasure. 
For what are these, but indignation at prosperous 
vice, or the commiseration of suffering virtue ? And 
the agitati n of these passions is even, in real life^ 
accompanied with a certain delight, which was, no 
doubt, intended to quicken us in the exercise of 
those social offices. Still further. 

5. To the pleasure directly springing from these 
passions we may add another which naturally^ but 
imperqeptibly almost steals in upon us from reflex-- 
ion. We are conscious to our own humanity on 
these tender occasions. We understand and feel 
that it is right for us to be affected by the distresses 
of others* Our pain is softened by a secret exulta- 
tion in the rectitude of these sympathies. Tis true, 
this reflex act of the mind is prevented, or sus- 
pended at least for a time, when the sufferings are real, 
and concern those for whom we are most interested. 
But the fictions of the stage do not press upon us so 
closely. 

Putting all t hese things together, the conclusion 
is. That thoqgb the impressions of the theatre are, 
in their immediate effect, painful to us, yet they 
must, op the whole^ afford ah extreme pleasure^ 
wd diat in proportion to the degree of the first 
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painfal impression. For not only bur attention is 
rouzed, but our moral instincts are gratified ; we 
reflect with joy that they are so, and we rdlect too 
that the sorrows which call them forth and give this 
exercise to our humanity, are but fictitious. We 
are occupied, in a word, by a great event ; we are 
melted into tears by a distressful one ; the heart is 
relieved by this burst of sorrow; is cheared and 
animated by the finest moral feelings ; exults in the 
consciousness of its own sensibility; and finds^ in 
conclusion, that the whole is hut an illusion. 

The sum is, that we are not so properly delighted 
iy the 'Passions, as through them. They give oc-^ 
casion to the most pleasing movements and gratula'* 
tions. The art of the poet indeed consists in giving 
fain. But nature and reflexion fly to our relief; 
and though they do not convert our pain into joy 
(for that methinks would be little less than a new 
kind of Transubetantiation) they have an equivalent 
effect in producing an exquisite joy out of our pre- 
ceding sorrows. 

119. AuT FAMAM SEauERE, SicJ] The con- 
nexion lies thus : Language^ must agree with chu' 
racter ; character mth Jame, or at least with itself. 



123. Sit medEa ferox iNViCTAauE.] Horace 
took this instance from Euripides, where the uncon* 
^[(juered Jierceness of this character is preserved in ^ 
that due mediocrity^ which nature and just writing 
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demand* The poet, in giving her character, ist 
content to say of her, . 

And 

.And she herself, when opening to thie chorus her 
last horrid purpose, says, fiercely indeed^ but not 
frantically : » 

M>]SeiV /xs ^au7ii}V xtfo-^svij uofji^i^irA 

And this is nature, which Seneca not perceiving, 
and yet willing to write up to the critics rule, hath 
outraged her character beyond all bounds, and, in- 
stead of a resolute, revengeful woman, hath made 
of .her a downright fury* Hence her passion is 
wrought up to a greater height in the very first 
scene of the Latii\ play, than it ever reaches in the 
Greek poet. The tenor of her language throughout 
is, 

invadam deos, 
Et cuncta guatiam. 

And hence, in particular, the third and fourth acts 
expose to our view all. the horrors of sorcery ^^d 
those too imaged to an extravagance) which Euripi- 
^des, with so much better judgment, thought fit enr- 
tirely to conceal. 
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126. Servbtur ad imum Qualis AB INC£PT0 
P&0CKS8ERIT, £T siBi CONSTET.] The rule is^ as 
appears from the reason of the thing, and fitKii 
Aristotle, " Let an uniformity/ of character be pre- 
served, or at least a consiste%icy ;" i. e* either let the 
maoners be exactly the same from the beginning to 
the end of the play, as those of Medea, for instance, 
and Orestes ; or, if any change be necessary, let it 
be such as may consist with, and be easily recon- 
ciled to, the manners formerly attributed ; as is seen 
in the case of Electra and Iphigenia« We should 
read then, it is plain, 

servetur ad imum 
Qualis ah incepto processerit, aut sibi constet. 

The* mistake arose from imagining, that a character 
could no other way consist with itself, but by being 
uniform. A mistake however, which, as I said, 
not the reason of the thing only, but Aristotle's rule 
might have set right. It is expressed thus : Tl- 
Toprov 8i TO oftaXo'i/. Kai' 705 avofjxaXo^ rig y)y t^p 

•|taXcii^ aVQi/AaXoi/ 8s? eTyai. IIoiTjr. x. is, which last 
Words, having been not at all understood, have kept 
his interpreters from seeing the true sense and scopfe 
of the precept. For they have been explained of 
wch characters, as that of Tigellius in Horace ; 
^hich, however proper for satyr, or for farcical co- 
ajedy, are of too fantastic and whimsical a nature to 
^ admitted into tragedy ; of which Aristotle must 
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there be chiefly utiderstood to speak, and to which 
Horace, in this place, adone confines himself; 
TTis true, indeed, it may be said, that thotigh a 
whimsical or fantastic character be improper for 
** tragedy, an (irresolute one is not. Ncrt:hifig is 
^* finer than a struggle between diflerent passions j 
*' and it is perfectly natural, that in such a circum* 
*' stance, each should prevail by turns." But then 
there is the widest difference between the two cases. 
TigelliuSf with all his fantastic irresolution, is a^ 
nniform a character as that of Mitio. If the ex- 
pression may be allowed, its very inconsistency is of 
the essence of its uniformity. On the other hand, 
Electra, torn' with sundry conflicting pas&ionsy is 
most apparently, and in the properest notion of the 
word, ununiform. One of the strongest touches in 
her character is that of a high, heroic spirit^ sensi- 
ble to her own, and her family's injuries, and de- 
termined, at any rate, to reveng« them. Yet no 
sooner is this revenge perpetrated, than she softens, 
' relents, and pities. Here is a manifest unumfor- 
mityy which can, in no proper sense of the expres- 
sion lay claim to the critic's ojxaXov, but may be so 
managed, by the poet's skill, as to become consist- 
ent with the basis or foundation of her character, 
that is, to be ojxaXeo^ deya)jutaXoy« And that this, in 
fact, was the meaning of the critic, is plain from 
the similar example to his own rule, given in the 
case of Iphigenia: whidi he specifies (how justly 
will be considered hereafter) as an instance of the 
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ftiwjxaXB, irregular^ or itnttriifbrm, character, ilf^- 
expressed, or made inconsistent. So that the ge- 
nuine sense of the precept is, "Let the mannetg^ be 
" aniform ; or, if ununifbrrh, yet consistently so, 
" or uniformly ununiform C exactly cb|ried^ accbrd- 
ing to the rea^itig, here givfeti by Horace. Where^ 
as in the other w^y, it standi thuBS *^Let your 
" characters h^ liniform, or unchanged ; or, if yott 
** paiiit an untiniform character (such as TigeMiiis) 
" let it be ununifdrtti all the way ; t. e. such ah ine- 
" gular character to the eild of the play, as it was 
" at the Beginning ; which is, in e^ct, to say, let 
" it be uniform :" which apparently desttoys the 
latter jjftart of the pf ecept, and ihakes it an unitiean^ 
ing tautology with the former. 

127. AuT siBi coNSTET.] The Electra afid Iphi- 
GBNIA of Euripides have been qiioted, in the prece- 
ding note, as instances of ununiform characters^ 
justly sustained, or what Aristotle calls, unifonnly 
ymimfornii And this, though the general opinion 
condeoins the one, and tlie great critic himself, the 
other; the reader will expect some account to be 
given of this singularity. 

\ 

1 . The objection to Electra, is, that her character 

is drawn with such heightenings of implacability and 

fcsentoient, as make it utterly incredible, she should, 

knmediately on the murder of Clytaemnestra^ fall 

into the same excess of grief and regret, as Orestes. 

VOL. I. - I 
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In confutation of this censure I observe, 1 . That the 
objection proceeds on a mistaken presumption, that 
the distress of Electra is equally violent with that of 
Orestes, On the contrary, it is discriminated from it 
by two plain marks. 1 . Orestes's giref is expressed 
in stronger and more emphatic terms — he accuses 
the Gods-TT-he reproaches his sister — he dwells upon 
every horrid circumstance^ that can inhance the 
guilt of tlie murder, Eleptra, in the mean time, 
confesses the scene to be mournful — i? apprehensive 
of bad consequences — calmly submits to the Just 
reproaches of her brother. ^ 2. He labours as much 
^s possible, to clear himself from the imputation of 
the ^ct, 3he takes it wholly on herself, but, regard- 
ing it rather as her fate, than her fpiuU, comforts 
herself in reflecting on the justice of it. 

"GFOLTqog i* eTi<rag ^oi/ov ^ixaiaog. Act V. 

Xhis last circumstance puts the widest difierence 
between the two cases. The one shews a perfect 
distraction of mind, which cannot even bear the. con- 
sciousness of its crimes : the other, a firm and steddy 
spirit, sensible indeed to its misery, but not op- 
pressed or astonished by it. 

2. But this measure of grief, so delicately marked, 
and, with such truth of character, ascribed to Elec- 
tra, ought not, it is further insisted, to have sheWn 
itself, immediately, on the murder of Qytomi^stra. 
But why not ? There is nothing in th^ character of 
Electra, the maxims of those times, or in th^ dispo- 



\ 
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sition of the drama itself ^ to render this changer 
impropfer or incredible. On the 5 contrary ^ there is 
much under each of these heads, Jo lead one to ex-. 
pectit. . • '. ■ - 

1. Electr(£s character is indeed that of a fierce, 
and determined, but withall of a generous Jind vir- 
tuous woman. Her motives to revenge were^ prin^ 
cipally, a.strqng sense of justice, and superior affec- 
tion for a father; not a rooted, unnatural tiversiqn, 
to a mother. She acte^^ as appears, not from the, 
perturbation of a tumultuous, revenge (in t^iat case 
indeed the objection had been of weight) but from 
a fixed abhorrence of wrong, ^nd a virtuous seixse of 
duty. And what should hinder ..a person of tbi» 
character from being instantly touched with the dis- 
tress of such a spectacle ? 

2. The TTfoxims qf those times also favour this con- 
imt. For, ,1. The notions of strict remunqyatiye 
justice were then carried veiy high. Tins appeal^ 
from the Lex talUmis^ which, we know, was in great 
credit in elder Greece; from whence it was afterwards, 
transferred into the Law of the ;xn Tables • Hence. 
hloadfor biood [aljxa 8* aliiarag Saveioffw^, — as the 
messenger, in his account of the death of jEgysthiis, 
expresses it. Act iv.] was the command and rule of 
justice. This the Chorus, as well as the parricides, 
frequently insist upon, as t|ie ground and justification' 
of the murder. " ^; This severe vengeance oifi enor- 
mous offendei% ' was Wlievedji ndt only odnso*^ 

I 2 
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nant to the rules of human, but to be the object, 
and to make the especial care of the divine , justice. 
And thus the ancients conceived of this very case. 
Juvenaly speaking of Orestes, 

^ Quippe ille Deis auctoribus w//or 
Pdiris erat ccesi media inter pocula. Sat. viii. 

And to this opinion agrees that tradition, or rather 
fiction, of the poets, who, though they represent the 
judges of the Areopagus as divided in their sentiments 
of this matter, yet make no scruple of bringing in 
Minerva herself to pronounce his absolution. Hoc 
etiam Jicti^ faluKs doctissimi homines memorice 
prodiderunty eum, qui patris ulciscendi causd nia- 
trem necavisset, variatis hominum sententtisy wm 
solum divindy sed etiam sapientissimce Dece sententid 
absolutum [Cic. pro Milon.] The venerable coun- 
<!il of Areopagus, when judging by the severe rules 
of M/nf/ew justice, it seems, did not condemn the cri- 
minal; and the univritten law of equity, which the 
fabie calls the wisdom of Pallas^ formally acquitted 
him. The murder then was not against human, and 
cfirectly agreeable to the determinations of dit'ine, jus- 
tice. Of this too the Chorus takes care to inform us : 

Nijmsi TO* hixav ^bos oray rupfv). Act. iv. 

This explains the reason of Electra's question io 
Orestes, who had pleaded the impiety of murder- 
ing a mother, , ,• 

th^ force of which l4«i ia this^ that a faUier'p death 
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rerenged.upon the guilty mother^ wsi$ eqmlly pious 
as just. 3. This vengeance was, of course, to be 
executeil by the nearest relations of the deceased. 
This the law {H^scribed in judicial prosecutions. 
Who then so fit instruments of fate, when that jus* 
ticewas precluded to them? l^is is expressed, in 
answer to the plea of Orestes, that he should suflfer 
the vengeance of the Gods for the murder of his 
mother; Electra replies, 

TcS dai zjarpeiav Siajttcd^^ ripMqiav ; 

i. e. Who then shall repay v€;ngeance to our father? 
She owns the consequence, yet insists on the duty of 
incurring it. There was no other, to whom the 
right of vengeance properly belonged. 

4. Further the pagan doctrine of fate was such^^ 
that, in orddl* to discharge duty in one respect^ it 
was unavoidable to incur guilty in another. This 
was the case here, Phoebus commanded and fate had 
decreed : yet obedience was a crime, to be expiated 
by future punishment. This may seem strange to 
us, who have other notions of these matters, but was 
perfectly according to the pagan system. The result 
is, that they knowingly exposed themselves to ven- 
geance, in order to fulfil their fate. All that remained 
was to lament their destiny, and revere the awful and 
mysterious providence of their Gods. And this is, 
exactly, what Orestes pleads, in vindicatoin of him* 
self, dsewhere; . 

' AXX' wg jxiv ex tS, /X19 Xfy', Hpyagai ril&i, 

H\Mv ^ roig hfA/raja-iv bh ctSSaijUMvaif . Orest. Act. it. 
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5, Lastly^ it should be reinembered, how heinous 
a crime adultery was esteemed in the bid world; 
when, as well as murder, we find it punished with 
death. The law of the xii Tables expressly says, 

ADVLTERII CONVICTAM VIR BT COGNATI, VTI V ELINT, 

KECANTO. Now, all these considerations put • toge- 
ther, Electra might assist at the assassination of her 
mother, consistently with the strongest feelings of 
pietjr and affection. That these then should instantly 
break forth, so soon as the debt to justice, to duty, 
and to fate was paid, is nothing wonderful. And 
this, by the way, vindicates the Chorus from the in- 
consistency, by some charged upon it, in condemning 
the act, when done, which before they had laboured to 
^justify. The common answer, " That the Chorus 
follows the character of the people,'* is insufficient 
For (besides that the Chorus always sustains' a mo- 
ral character) whence that inconsistency in the 
people themselves? The reason was, the popular 
creed of those times. It had been an omission of 
' duty to have declined, it was criminal to execute, 
the murder. 

3. The disposition of the drama (whether the most 
judicious, or not, is not tlie question) was calculated 
to introduce this change with the greatest probability. 
Electra's principal resentment was to iE^ysthus. 
From him chiefly proceeded her ill treatment, 
and from him was apprehended the main danger of 
the enterprize. Now, -^gysthus being taken off 
in the beginning of the preceding act, there was tirm* 
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to indulge all the movements and gratulations of re- 
venge, which the objection supposes should precede, 
and for a while suspend the horlrors of remorse, be- 
fore they come to the murder of Clytaemnestra. 
This is rendered the more likely by the long parley, 
that goes before it; which rather tends to soften, thaa 
exasperate, her resentments, and seems artfully cbii- 
trived to prepare the change, that followsl 

On the whole, Electra's concern, as managed by 
the poet, is agreeable to the tenor of her character, 
and the circumstances of her situation. To have 
drawn her otherwise, had been perhaps in the taste 
of modern tragedy, but had certainly been beside 
the line of nature, and practice of the ancients. 

II. The case of Iphigenia, though a greater au- 
thority stand in the way, is stilleasier. Aristotle-s 
words are, t5 8^ avcu/xaA^ [oragaSfiy/xa]] 13 ev AJXiSi 
If lyet'sia. OuS^v yap foixfv i} iHsrstiso'OL r^ 9^^oLy 
i. e. ^' Iphigenia is an instance of the inconsistent 
" character : for there is no probable conformity be^ 
" twixt her fears and supplications at first, and her 
" firmness and resolution afterwards." But how 
doth this appear, independently of the name of this 
great critic ? Iphigenia is drawn indeed, at first, 
fearful and suppliant : and surely with the greatest 
observance of nature. The account of her destina- 
tion to the altar was sudden, and without the least 
preparation; and, as Lucretius well observes, in 
commenting her case, nubendi tempore in ipso ; 
when her thoughts were all employed, and, accord- 
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ing if> the simplicity of those times, confessed to be 
SQ, pfl her promised nuptials. T^e cause of such 
destip^tion tpO| as appeared, ^t first, we^s the private 
family interest of Meaelaus. All this justifies, or 
rather demands, the strongest expression of female 
fear and weakupsa. *^ But she afterwards recants 
'^ awd voluntarily devotes herself to the altar/* And 
this, with the same striqt attention to probability. 
She had now informed herself of the importance of 
the case. Her devotement was the demand of Apol- 
lo, and the joint petition of all Greece. The glory 
of her pountry, the dignity and interest of her fami- 
ly, the life of the generous Achilles, and her own 
future fame, were, all, nearly concerned in it. Alt 
this considered, together with the high, heroic sen- 
timents of those times, and the superior merit, ^s 
was believe^^ of voluntary devotement, Iphigenia's 
character must have been very unfit for the distress 
of a whole tragedy to turn upon, if she had not, in 
the ei^d, discovered the readiest submission to her 
appointment. But, to shew with what wondefful 
propriety the poet knew to sustain his characters, 
we fipd her, after all, and notwithstanding the he- 
roism of the change, in a strong and passionate 
apostrophe to her native Mycenae, confessing some 
involuntary apprehensions and regrets, the remains 
of that instinctive abhorrence of death, which had 
before so strongly possessed her. 
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Once the bright star of Greece — 
But I submit to die. 

This^ I take to be not only a full vindication pf the 
consistency of Iphigenia's character, but as delicate 
a stroke of nature, as is, perhaps, to be found in 
any writer. 

After the writing of this note, I was pleased to 
find, that so sensible a critic, as P. Brumoi, had 
been before me in these sentiments concerning the 
character of Iphigenia.' The reasons he employs, 
are nearly the same. Only he confirms them all by 
shewing, that the Iphigenia of Racine, which is mo- 
delled, not according to the practice of Euripides^ 
bat the Comment of Aristotle, is, in all respects, ao 
much the worse for it. In justice to this ingenious 
writer, it should be owned, that he is almost the 
only ope of his nation, who hath perfectly seen 
through the foppery, or, as some affect to esteem 
it, the refinement of French manners. This hatii 
enabled him to give us, in his Thiati^e des Grecs^ 
a masterly and very useful view o^ the Greek stage ; 
let forth in all its genuine simplicity, and def^ded 
on the sure principles of nature and common sense. 

12S. Difficile est proprie communia dicers r 
Lambin s ' Comment is Communia hoc loco appellat 
Horatius argumentafuhularum a nullo adimc trmc-- 
tat a : et it a, 'quas fuivis exposita sunt et in media 
juodammodo posita, quasi vacua et ii nemne ixxa^ 
Jdta. And that this is the true meaning of coi9i«i»- 
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nia is evidently fixed by the words ignota indicia- 
que, which are explanatory of it : ^o that the sense, 
given it in the comm*?ntary, is unquestionably the 
right one. Yet, notwithstanding the clearness of 
the case, a late critic hath this strange passage : Dif- 
^ficile quidem esse proprie communia dicere, hoc est, 
materiam vulgar em^ not am, et k medio petitam it a 
immutare atque exornare, ut nova etscriptori pro- 
pria videatur, ultro concedimus ; et maximipro" 
culdubio ponderis ista est observation Sed omnibus 
utrinque collatis, et turn difficilis, turn ventisti^ 
tarn judicii quam ingenii ratione habita, major vi- 
detur esse gloria Jabulam formare penitus novam, 
quamveterem, utcunque mutatam, de novo exhibere. 
£Poet. Prael. v. ii. p. 164.] Where having first, 
put a wrong construction on the word communia, 
he imploys it to introduce an impertinent criticism. 
For where does the poet prefer the glory of refitting 
old subjects, to that of inventing new ones ? The 
contrary is implied in what he urges about the su- 
perior difliculty of the latter ; from which he dis- 
suades his countrymen, only in respect of their abi- 
lities and inexperience in these matters ; and in 
order to cultivate in them, which is the main view of 
the Epistle, a spirit of correctness, by sending them 
to the old subjects, treated by the Greek writers. 

131. PUBUCA MATERIES PRl VATI JURIS ERIT, &C.] 

Publica materies is just the reverse of what the poet 
had before stiled communia; the latter meaning 
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such subjects or characters, as, though by then: na- 
ture left in common to all, had yet, in fact, not 
been occupied by any writer — the former those, 
which had already been made public by occupation. 
In order to acquire a property in subjects of this 
sort, the poet directs us to observe the three follow- 
ing cautions: 1, Not fo follow the trite, obvious 
round of the original work, i. e. not servilely ar^d 
scrupulously to adhere to its plan or method. ^. 
Not to be translators, instead of imitators, i. e. if 
it shall be thought fit to imitate more expressly any 
part, of the original, to do it with free<[om and spirit, 
and without a slavish attachment to the mode of ex- 
pression. 3. Not to adopt any particular incident^ 
that may occur in the proposed model, which either 
decency or the nature of the work tvould reject. 
M. Dacier illustrates these rules, which have Ipeen 
conceived to contain no small difficulty, from the 
Iliad ; to which the poet himself refers, and proba- 
bly not without an eye to particular instances of the 
errors, here condemned, in the Latin tragedies. 
For want of these, it may be of use to fetch an illus- 
tration from some examples in our own. And we 
need not look far for them. Almost every modem 
play affords an instance of one or other of these 
faults. The single one of Catiline by B. Jonson 
is, itself, a specimen of them all. This tragedy, 
which hath otherwise great merit, and on which its 
author appears to have placed no small value, is, in 
fact, the Catilinarian war of Sallust, put into poeti- 
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cal dialpgne, ai\d so offends a^inst the first rule of 
the poet, in following too servilely the plain beat eft 
round of the Chronicle. 2. Next, the speeches of 
Cicero and Catiline, of Cato and Caesar are, all of 
then), direct and literal translations of the historian 
and orator, in violation of the seconfl rule, which 
forbids a too close attachment to the mode^ or farm 
of expression. 3. There ^rc several transgre$sioj:is of 
that rule, which injoins a strict regard to the tia- 
tare and genius of the ivork. One is obvious and 
striking. In the history, which had, for^its subject, 
the whole Catilinarian war, the fates of the conspi- 
. rators were distinctly to be recorded, and ihe pre- 
ceding debates, concerning the manner of their pu- 
nishnfient, afibrded an occasion, too inviting to be 
overlooked by an historian, and above all a republi- 
can historian, of embellishing his narration by set 
harangues. Hence the long speeches of Caesar and 
Cato in the senate have great propriety, and are 
justly esteemed among the leading beauties of that 
work. But the case was totally different in the 
drama ; which, taking for its subject the single fate 
of Catiline, had no cpncern with the other con^ira- 
tors, whose fates at most should only have been 
hinted at, not debated with all the circumstance and 
pomp of rhetoric on the stage. Nothing can be 
more fiat and disgusting, than this calm, imperti- 
nent pleading ; especially in the viery heat and 
winding up of the plot. But the poet was misled 
by the beauty it appeared to have in the original 
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composition, without attending to tie peculiar laws 
of the drama, and the ind^rum it must needd have 
in so very diflferent a lyork. 

IjS. NeC sic INCIPIES, UT SCRIPTOR - CVCLICUS 

oum:] All this [to V. 153] is a continuation of the 
poef s advioe, given aboVe, 

Rectius IBsAicmH carmen dtdncis in actus 
Q»jam si proferres ignota indktaque prhnus. 

For, having first Ishewn in what respects a close ob- 
servance of the epic' form would be vicious in tra- 
gedy, he now prescribes how far it may be usefully 
admitted. And this is, 1. [from 136 to 146] in 
the simplicity and modesty of the exordium ; and, 
2. [tov. 153] ^^ the artificial method and contex- 
ture of the piece. 1 . The reason of the former rule 
18 founded 6h the impropriety of raising a greater 
expectation, at setting out, than can afterwards^be 
answered by the sequel of the poem. But, because 
the epic writers themselves, from whom this con- 
duct was to be drawn, had sometimes transgressed 
this rule, and as the example of sugh an error would 
he likely to infect, and, in all probability, actually 
did infect, the tragic poets of that time, he takes 
occasion, 1. to criticize an absurd instance of it; 
^nd, t.-to oppose to it the wiser practice of Homer. 
2. The like conduct he observes under the second 
^icle. For, being to recommend to the tragic 
writer such an artificial disposition of his subject, as 
mteris rapidly to the event y and rejects, as imper- 
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tinei^t^ afl particulars in the round of the story, 
wbidh would unnecessarily obstruct his course to it 
— a plan essentially necessary to the legitimate 
epic — he first glances at the injudicious violation of 
this method in^a certain poerh on the return o^Dio- 
med^^ and then illustrates and lays open the superior 
art and beauty of the Iliad. And all this, as ap- 
pears, for the sole purpose of explaining and inforc- 
ing the precept about forming the plots of tragedies 
from epic poems. Whence we see, how properly 
the examples of the errors, here condemned^ are 
taken, not from the drama , as the less attentive 
reader might expect, but solely from the epos ; for, 
this being made the object of imitation to the dra- 
matic poet, as the tenor of the place shews, it be- 
came necessary to guard against the influence of bad 
models. Which I observe for the sake of those, 
who, from not apprehending the connection of this ' 
"SiXid such like passages in the epistle, hastily con- 
elude it to be a confused medley of precepts con- 
oeming the art of poetry, in general ; and not a re- 
gular well-conducted piece, uniforpily tending to lay 
open the state, and to remedy the defects, of the 
Koman stage. 

148. Semper ad eventum festinat; &c.] The 
disposition, here recommended to the poet, might 
be shewn universally right from the clearest princi- 
ples. But the propriety and beauty of it will, per- 
haps;, be best apprehended by such, as are unused 
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to the more abstract criticism, from attendjng to a 
particular instance. Let us conceive an objector 
tlien to pjut the following query : " Supposing the 
** author of ,the jEneis to have related,, in the ji^tu- 
"ral order,, the destruction of Troy, would not the 
"subject have be^n, to all intends and purposes, as 
*^ much one, as. it is under its present foiun ; in 
" wliich tt^at event is told, in the second book^ by 
^^ way of ejpisode ?" I answer by no means. The 
reasoa is t^ken from the nature of' the work, and 
from the state and expectations of the reader. 

1. The nature of an epic or narrative, poem is 
this, that it lays the author under an obligation of 
shewing any event, which he formally undertakes in 
his own person, at full length, and with all its ma- 
terial circumstances. Every figure rriust be drawn 
in full proportion, and exhibited ip strong, glowing 
colpurs. Now had the subject of the second book 
of the -^neis been related, in this extent, it must 
not only have taken up one, but many books. By 
this faithful and animated draiving, and the time it 
would i^ecessarily have to play upon the imagina* 
tion, the evept had grown into such importance, 
that the remainder could only have passed for a kind 
of Appendix to it. 

2. The same conclusion is drawn from consider- 
ing the state of the reader. For, hurried away by 
an instinctive impatience, he pursues the proposed 
event lyith eagerness and rapidity. So circumstan- 
tial a detail, as was supposed, of an intermediate 
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tctjcm not necessarily connected with it, breaks the 
course of his expectations, and throws forward the 
point of view to an immoderate distance. In the 
mean time the action, thus interposed and presented 
to his thoughts, acquires by d^ees, and at length 
ingrosses his whole attention. It becomes the im- 
portant theme of the piece ; or, at least, what fol- 
lows sets out with the disadvantage of appearing to 
him, as a new and distinct subject. 

But npw being related by way of episode, that is, 
as a succinct, summary narration, not made by the 
poet himself, but coming from the mouth of a per- 
son, necessarily ingaged in the progress of the ac- 
tion, it serves for a short time to interrupt, and, by 
that interruption to sharpen, the eager expectation 
of the reader. It holds the attention, for a while, 
from the main point of view ; yet not long enough 
to destroy that impatient curiosity, which looks for- 
ward to it. And thus it contributes to the same end, 
as a piece of miniature, properly introduced into a 
large picture. It amuses the eye with something 
relative to the painter's design, yet not so, as to 
with-hold its principal observation from falling on 
the greater subject. The parallel will not hold very 
exactly, because the painter is, of necessity, con- 
fined to the ^ame instant of time ; but it may serve 
for an illustration of my meaning. Suppose the 
painter to take, for his subject, that part of ^neas's 
story, where, with his penates^ his Jatfier, and his 
^Uy he is preparing tp set sail for Italy. To draw 
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Troy inflanteSy as a constihient pait of this picture, 
would be manifestly absurd. It would be painting 
two subjects^ instead of one. And perhaps Troja 
incensa might seize the attention before 

Ascanium Anchisenque patrem Teucrosque penates. 

But a distant perspective of burning Troy might be 
thrown into a corner of the piece, that is, episodi- 
cally, with good advantage ; where, instead of dis- 
tracting the attention, and breaking the unity of the 
subject, it would concenter, as it were, with the 
great design, and have an effect in augmenting the 
distress of it. 

143. Tu, auiD EGO ET POPULUS, &c.] The con- 
nexion is this. " But though the strict observance 
" of these rules will enable the poet to conduct his 
" fht to the best advantage; yet this is not all which 
'•'is required to a perfect tragedy. If he would 
"seize the attention, and secure the applause, of 
"the audience, something further must be at- 
" tempted. He must (to return to the point, from 
"which I digressed, v. 127) be particularly studious 
" to express the manners. Besides the peculiarities 
"of office, temper, condition, country, &c. before 
"considered, all which require to be drawn with 
"the utmost fidelity, a singular attention "must be 
" had to the characteristic differences of age'* 

JEtatis cttjusque notandi sunt tibi mores. ' 
The reason of this conduct is given in the commen- 
tary. It further serves to adorn this part of the 

VOL. I. K 
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epistle [whicb it wh0U3r pret^tive^ from v. Sg< ta 
3^s] with thorn beautifiil pourtraitiire^ of hnpifiaB 
Jiky in its several succestsiya 9tftgie9^ ^hieh i^t^m 
and Aristotle bad iostructed bom w well to p9mt» 

157. MoBXWBUSaUK PECOR NATURIS DAl^DUS BT 

ANNis.] MoBiLiBUs] noTi levihus aut inconstanfi- 
bus, sed quos variatis cetatibus irnmutantur. Lsim- 
bin. Naturis] By this word is not meant, simply, 
that instinctive natural biass, implanted in every 
man, to this or that character, but, in general, na- 
tare, as it appears diversified in the different periods 
of life. The sense will be : A certain decorum or 
propneity must be observed in painting the natures 
or dt9^ppsitions oi men varyiog with their years* 

Th^e is then no occasion for changing the text, 
with Dr. Bantjey, into 

Mobilib^Hsque decor ^ matwris dandus et annis. 



N> 



179. AUT AGITUR RES IN SCENIS, AUT ACTA RE- 

FERTUR : &c.] The connexion is this. The 7niS'- 
application^ just now mentioned, destroys the ere-- 
dibility. This puts the poet in mind of another 
misconduct, which hath the same effect, viz. intus 
digna geri promere in scenam. But, before he 
makes this observation, it was proper to preiilise a 

concession to prevent mistakes, viz. 

. . . ^ 
SegniiLS irritant animosy &c. 
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182. NON TAMEN INTUsIkOKA l&ERI PROMES VR 

8CENAM :] I know not a more striking example of 
the tran^ression of this rule^ than in Seneca's Hip- 
poljrtus ; where Theseus is made to weep over the 
mangled members of his son, which he attempts to 
put together on the stage. This, which has so 
homd an appearance in the aktion^ might have 
been so contrived, as to have an infinite beauty in 
the narration ; as may be seen from a similar in- 
stance in Xenopbon's Cyropaedia, where Fanthea 
is represented putting together the torn limbs of 
Abradates* 

1S5. Ne pueros coram populo, &c.] Seneca, 
whon^ we before [v. 123] saw so soUicito^s to keep up 
to one rule of Horace, here makes no scruple to 
transgress another. For, in violation of the very 
letter of this precept, and of all the laws of decency 
and common sense, he represents Medea butchering 
her ddldren in the £ure of the people; and, as if this 
too faintly painted the fury of her character, he further 
(igfraYates the cruelty of the execution, with all the 
homurs of a lingering act. This, seemingly incon-^^ 
sistent, conduct of the poet was, in truth, owing to 
one and the same cause, namely, ^^ The endeavomr 
^ to sustain Medea's character."" For, wanting true 
taste to discern the exact boundaries, which nature 
W prescribed to the hamar^ character, or true 
genius to support him in a due preservation of it, he, 
^ all bad writers use, for fear of doing too tittle, 

K2 
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unfortunately does too much ; and so, as Shakespear 
well expresses it, dersteps the modesty of' nature, 
inflating her sentiments with extravagant passion, 
and blackening her acts with circumstances of unna- 
tural horror. Though some of these faults I suspect 
he only copied; For, to say nothing of tfiat of 
Ennius, Ovid's Medea was, at this tirfie, very famous, 
and as, 1 think, may be collected from the judgment 
passed upon it by Quinctilian, had some of the vices, 
here charged upo^i Seneca. Ovidii Medea, says he, 
videtur mihi osteiidere, quantum vir tile prcestare 
potuerit, si ingenio suo temperare, quum indulgere^ 
maluisset. It is not possible indeed to say exactly, 
wherein this intemperance consisted ; but it is not 
unlikely, thait, amongst other things, it might shew 
itself in the sorceries and incantations; a subject, 
intirely suited to the wildness of Ovid's genius; and 
which, as appears from his relation of this story in 
the metamorphosis, he knew not how to treat without 
running into some excess and luxuriance in that part. 
But whether this were the cause, or no, the very 
treating a subject, which had gone through such 
hands, as Euripides, Ennius, and Ovid, was enough 
to expose a writer of better judgment, than Seneca, 
to some hazard. For, in attempting to outdo origi- 
nals, founded on the plan of simple nature, a writer 
is in the utmost danger of running into ^flectation 
and bombast. And indeed, without this temptation, 
bur writers have generally found means to incur these 
excesses*; the very best of them being too apt to fiU 
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their plots with unnatural incidents^ and to heighten 
their characters into caracatures. Though it may be 
doubted, whether this hath been owing so much to 
their own ill taste, as to a vicious compliance with 
that of the public ; for, as one says, who well knew 
the expediency of this craft, and practised accor- 
dingly, to write unnatural things is the nvost pror 
kbk way of pleasing them tvho understand not 
nature, [Dryd. Pref. to Mock Astrol.] 

193. AcTORis PARTES CHORUS, &c.] See also 
Aristotle [ys^. vr^irir. x. /13.] The judgment of two 
such critics^ and the practice of wise antiquity con- 
curring to establish this precept concerning the 
Chorus, it should thenceforth, one would think, 
have become a fundamental rule and maxim of 
the stage. And so indeed it appeared to some few 
writers. The most admired of the French tragic 
poets ventured to introduce it into two of his latter 
plays, and with such success, that, as one observes. 
It should, in all reason^ have disabused his coun- 
tn/men on this head : Vessai heureusde M. Racine^ 
qui les \chosurs'\ a fait revivre dans Athalie et dans 
Esther, devroit, ce seml^ley nous avoir detrompez 
mr cet article • [P. Brumoi, vol. i. p. 105.] And, 
before him, our Milton^ who, with his other great ta- 
lents, possessed a supreme knowledge of antiquity, 
was so struck with its use and beauty, as to attempt 
to bring it into our language. His Sarnpsoii 
Agonisfes was, as might be expected, a master-piece. 
But even his credit hath not been sufficient to restore 
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the Chorus. Hear a late Professor of the art decla^ 
ring, De choro nihil disseruiy quia non est essenttalis 
dramatic atqtte h neptericis penitus^ et, me judice, 
ME&iT0> REPUDiATUR. {Prsel. Eoet. voi. ii. p. 188.J 
Whence it hatfi come to pass, that the chorus hath 
been thus n^lected, is not now the inquiry^ But 
that this critic, and all such are greatly out in their 
judgments whai they presume to censurie it in the 
ancients, must appear (if we look no further) from 
the double use, insisted on by the poet. For, 1 . A chh 
rus interposing, and bearing a part in the progress of 
the action, gives the representation that prohahiHty^ 
and striking resemblance of real life, which every 
fnan of sense perceives and fe^ls the want of upon 
our stage; a want, which nothing but such an expe- 
dient as the chorus tan possibly relieve. And, 2. 
The importance 6f its other office [v. 196] to the 
titilih/ of the representation^ is so great, that, in a 
moral view, nothing can compensate for this defi- 
ciency. For it is necessary to the truth and decorum 
* of characters, that the manners, bad as well as good, 
be drawn in strong, vivid colours, and to that end that 
immoral sentiments, forcibly expressed and speciously 
maintained, be sometimes imputed to the speakers, 

^ Quel avcaittage ne pent U [U poeie] pas tirer dune troupe dao 
tears, qui remplissent sa scene, qui rendent plus sensible la contiauit^ 
de V action, et qui la font paroitre vraisemblable^ puisqu^U n'e$t 
pas naturel qu'elle se passe sans temoins. On ne sent que trop ^ 
mdde de notre Theatre 'sans chcsurs, *c. [I^ Th^lre des Grecs, 
vol. i. p. 106.] 
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Aesce the eoimd ph]i»»phy of die chorus will l)e 
coAfitlwitiy vmntitig tonBotify tbe wrong oonckraiotis 
of the audience, and pa^veSnt the ill impressions that 
might KMhetmse be made apoh it. Nor kt any one 
say, 'diat tbe Mdience is well able to do this for itself: 
Earipi^ did not tSffd even ati Atheniati theatre so 
qaick-dghted. Tbe story is well khown [Sen. Ep. 
115.] tiiat when this painter of the Manners was 
obliged^ by tlie rules of his art, and the character to 
be sustained, to put a run of bold s^^ntiaients ife the 
ffloiitfi ^f one of his persons, the |)€ople instantly took 
ftte, charging tiie poet with the imptUed villtoyi as 
though it had been his otcn. Now if sttch an audieftce 
could so -easily mi siatserptet an attention to the truth 
of character into the real doctrine of the poet, and 
this too, when a chorus was at hand to correct and 
disabuse their judgments, what must be the case, 
when the whole is left to the sagacity and penetration 
of the peofde? Tbe wiser sprt, 'tis true, have little 
need of this inlpnnation. Yet the reflexions <rf aobac 
sense on the course a£id occnrrenees of the r^res^n- 
titioa, clothed in the noblest dress of poetrf^^ and 
inforced by the joint powers of ksirmon^ and action 
(which is the true character of the -chorus) might 
make it, even to such, a no unpleasant or unprofitable 
entertainment But these two are a small part of the 
«ie* of the chorus : which in every Hght is seen so 
important to the truths decorum^ and dignity of ihe 
tragic scene, that tbe modern stage, whiph hath not 
thought proper to adopt it, is even, with the advan- 
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tage of^ sometimes, the justest moral painting and 
sublimest imagery, but a very feint shadow of the 
old; as must needs appear to those, who have looked 
into the ancient models, or, divesting themselves of 
modern prejudices, are disposed to consult the dic- 
tates of plain sense. For the use of such I once de- 
signed to have drawn into one view the several im- 
portant benefits, arising to the drama from the ob- 
servance of this rule, but have the pleasure to find 
myself prevented by a sensible dissertation of a good 
French writer, which the reader will find in the vin 
Tom. of the history of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres. — Or, it may be suflScient to 
refer the English Reader to the late tragedies of 
ElIfrida and Caractacus; which do honour to 
modern poetry, and are a better apology, than any 
I could make, for t];ie ancient chorus. 

193. OFFiciuMetuE virile] Heinsius takes virile 
adverbially for viriliter. But this is thought harsh. 
What hinders, but that it may be taken adjectively ? 
And then, agreeably^o his interpretation, offidufn 
virile will mean a strenuous, diligent ofiSce, such as 
becomes a person interested in the progress of the 
action. The precept is leyeled against the practice 
of those poets, who, though they allot the part of a 
persona dramatis to the chorus^ yet for the most 
part make it so idle and insignificant an one, as is 
of little consequence in the representation : by which 
means the advantage of probability, intended to be 
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dmvm from this use of the chorus, is^ in great 
measurCj lost. 

194. NeU atJID MEDIOS INTERCINAT ACTUS, QuOD 
NON PROPOSITO CONDUCAT ET HAERE AT APTE.] HoW 

necessary this advice might be to the writers of the 
Augustan age cannot certainly appear; but, if the 
practice of Seneca'may give room for any suspicion, 
it should seem to have been much wanted; in whom 
I scarcely believe there is one single instance of the 
chorus being employed in a mariner, consonant to its 
true end and character. To support this general cen- 
sure, which may seem to bear hard on the poet, let us 
examine, in this view, one of the best of his plays, 
I mean, the Hippolytus; whose chorus, throughout, 
bears a very idle and uninteresting part — hath no 
share in the action — and sings impertinently. 

At the end of the Jirst act, when Phaedra had 
avowed her passion for Hippolytus, instead of de- 
claiming against her horrid purpose, enlarging oh the 
danger and impiety of giving way to unnatural lusts, 
or something of this nature, which was surely the 
office of the chorus, it expatiates wantonly, and with 
a poetic luxuriance, on the sovereign, wide-extended 
powers of love. 

In the close of the second act, instead ofapplaudino^ 
the virtuous obstinacy of Hippolytus, and execrating 
the mad attempt of Phaedra, it coolly sings the danger 
of beauty. 

The third act contains the false accusation of 
Hippolytus, and the too easy deception of Theseus, 
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What had the chorus to do here, but to WSirti against 
a too great credulity, and to commiserate the case 
of tlie deluded father? Yet it declaims, in general, 
on the unequal distribution of good and ilL 

After the fourth act, the chorus should naturally 
have bewailed the fate of Hippoly tus, and reverenced 
the mysterious conduct of Providence in suffering the 
cruel destiny of the innocent. This, or something 
like it, would have been to the purpose. But, as if 
the poet had never heard of this rule of coherence^ 
he harangues, in defiance of common sense, on the 
instability of an high fortune, and the security of a 
low. 

It will further justify this censure of Seneca, and 

be some amusement to the critical reader, to obsen^e, 

bow the several blunders, here charged upon him, 

arose from an injudicious imitation of Euripid^. 

J I. There are two places in the Greek Hippolytus, 

which Seneca seems to have had in view in his first 
chorus. We will consider them both; 

1. When the unhappy Phaedra at length suffers 
the fatal Secret of her passion to be extorted from her, 
she falls, as was natural, into all the horrors of self-- 
detestation, and determines not to survive the confes-* 
sion of so black a crhne. In this conjuncture, the 
nutrixy who is not drawn, as in modern tragedy, an 
unmeaning confidante, the mere depositar}' of the 
poet's secrets, but has real manners assigned to her, 
endeavours, with the highest beauty of character, to 
divert these horrid intentions, and mitigate in some 
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sort the guilt of her pftssi^cm, by representing to her 
tbe resistless and all-subduing force of love. ^^ Venus^ 
*' says this virtupus monitrixj is not to be withstood, 
^ when she rushes upon tis with all her power. Nor 
'^ i« any part of creation vacant from her influence. 
" She pervades the air, and glides through the deeps. 
"We,- the inhabitants of the earth, are all sul^cl 
" to her dominion. Nay, ask of the ancient bards, 
" and they will tell you, that the Gods themselves are 
" under her controul." And so goes on, enumejcating 
particular exam^ples, from all which slie infers at last 
the necessity of Phaedra's yielding to her fate. Again, v 

2. Towards the close of the Greek play, when, 
upon receiving the tragical story of his son's suffer- 
ings, Theseus began to feel his resentments give way 
to the workings of paternal affection, and, on that 
account, though he was willing to concQal the true 
motive, even from himself, had given orders for the 
dying Hippolytus to be brought before him, the 
chorus very properly flings out into that fine address 
to Venus, ^ 

the substance of which is, " That Venus, with her 
" swift-wingejd boy, who traverses the earth and 
" ocean, subdues the stubborn hearts of Gods and 
"men: inspiring ioto all, on whom her influence 
'' rests, whether inhabitants of the land or deep, and 
" more especially the race of man, a soft and syn>«r 
" pathizing tenderness ; demonstrating hereby, that 
" she alone extends her all-controuling dominion over ^ 
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*^ universal nature.** This song, as thus connected 
with the occasion, is apparently very proper, and, 
when reduced from the pomp of lyric eloquence to 
plain prose, is only an address of congratulation to 
the powers of love ; confessing and celebrating their 
influence, in thus softening the rigors of a father's 
hate, and awakening in his breast the soft touches of 
returning pity and aflTection. 

Now these two places, taken together^ are plainly 
the ground-work of that song, 

Diva^ non miti ^enerata ponto, &c. 

but how improperly applied, has appeared, in respect 
of the latter of them, from what has been observed 
concerning the occa^/ow ; and must be acknowledged 
of the other, from the different character of the person 
to whom it is given ; and also from hence, that the 
chorus in the Greek poet expressly condemns the im- 
piety of such suggestions in thenurse, and admonishes 
Phaedra not to lend an ear to them. The chorus, 
when it comes to sing in him, is far otherwise em- 
ployed ; not in celebrating the triumphs, but de- 
precating the pernicious fury of this passion, and in 
lamenting the fatal miscarriages of Hymeneal love, 
IL The second song, on the graces of the prince's 
person, and the danger of beauty, which follows on 
the abrupt departure of Hippolytus, rejecting, with 
a virtuous disdain, the mad attempts of Phaedra and 
her confidante, is so glaringly improper, as not to 
admit an excuse from any example. And yet, I am 
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afraid^ the single authority, it has to lean on, is a very 
short 'hint, slightly dropped by the chorus in the 
Greek poet on a very different occasion. It is in the 
entrance of that scene, where the mangled body of 
Hippolytus is brought upon the stage; on the 
sight of which the chorus very naturally b^aks 
oatj 

SoLV^ou rs xaqoL ^iot'kDp.ay^sig. 

and yet, as the reader of just taste perceives, nothing 
beyond a single reflexion could have been endured 
even here. 

III. The next song of the chorus may seem di- 
rectly copied from Euripides. Yet the two occasions 
will be found extremely different. In Seneca, The- 
seus, under the conviction of his son's guilt, inveighs 
bitterly against him, and at last supplicates the power 
of Neptune to avenge his crimes. The chorus, as 
anticipating the effects of this imprecation, arraigns 
the j ustice of the Gods. In the Greek poet, the father, 
under the like circumstances, invokes the same aven- 
ging power, and, as some immediate relief to his rage, 
pronounces the sentence of banishment, and urges 
the instant execution of it,against him. Hippolytus, 
unable to contend any longer with his father's fury, 
breaks out into that most tender complaint (than 
which nothing was ever more affecting in tragedy) 

AprjpsVy eS^ soixsy, aJ raXa^ lyw, &c. 
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cootaiDing his last adieu to his country, companionst^ 
and friends. The chorus^ touched with the pathos 
of this ap) trpphe, and commiserating his s^d re* 
verse of fortune, enters with him into the same ex- 
cess of lamentation, and, as the first expression of 
it, lets fell this natural sentiment, *^ That though 
" from coolly contemplating the divine superinten- 
^^ dency of human affairs, there results abundant 
^ confidence and security against the ills of life, yet 
" when we look abroad into the lives and fortunes of 
men, that confidence is apt to fail us, and we 
find ourselves discouraged and confounded by the 
promiscuous and undistihguishing appointments 
of good and i7/." This is the thought, which Se- 
neca hath imitated, and, as his manner is, outraged 

in his chorus of the third act : 

« 

O magna parens^ Natura^ Dedm, &c. 

But the great difference lies here. That, whereas 
in Euripides this sentiment Is proper and agreeable 
to the state and circumstances of the chorus, which 
is (ever attentive to the progress of the action^ and is 
most affected by what immediately presents itself to 
observation ; in Seneca it is quite foreign and im- 
pertinent; the attention of the chorus naturally 
turning, not on the distresses of Hippolytus, which 
had not yet commenced, but on the rashness and 
unWppy delusion of Theseus, as being that, which 
had made the whole subject of the preceding scene. 
But the consequence of that delusion, it will be said, 
w^s obvious. It ^nay be so.- But the chorus, as 
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mj ^taaible spectator, is most agitated by such re«* 
fleiionft, as occur to the mind from those scenes of 
the drama,, which areactually passing before it, and 
not from tliose which have not yet taken place. 

IV. What was remarked of the second song of the 

cboms will be appHcable to the Jburthy which is 

absurdly founded on a single reflexion in the Greek 

poet, but just touched in a couple of lines, though 

much more naturaliy introduced. Theseus, plunged 

in the deepest aiHiction by the immature death of 

Phsedva, and not enduring the ^sight of the supposed 

guihy author of it, commands him into banishment, 

** Lest, as he goes on, his former triumphs and 

** successes against the disturbers of mankind, 

^ should in consequence of the impunity of such 

*' unprecedented crimes, henceforth do him no ho- 

*^ nour.'' The chorus, struck with the distressful 

situation of the old king, and recollecting with him 

the sum of his former glories, is made to exclaim, 

i. e. there is henceforth no such thing, as human 
happiness, when the first examples of it are thus 
Madly reversed. Which casual remark Seneca 
s^es and extends through a whole chorus ; where 
it visibly serves to no other end, but to usurp a 
place, destined for far more natural and affecting 
sentiments. 

If I have been rather long upon this head, it is 
because I conceive this critique on the Hippolytus 
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will let the reader, at once, into the true character 
of Seneca ; which, he now sees, is that of a mere 
declamatory moralist. So little deserving is he of 
the reputation of a just dramatic poet. 

« 

196. Ille bonis FAVEATetuE, &c.] The chorus^ 
says the poet, is to take the side of the good and 
virtuous, i.e, is always to sustain a moral character. 
But this will need some explanation and restriction. 
To conceive aright of its oflSce, we must suppose 
the cho7*us to be a number of persons, by some pro- 
bable cause assembled together, as witnesses and 
spectators of the great action of the drama^ Such 
persons, as they cannot be wholly uninterested in 
what passes before them, will very naturally bear 
some share in the representation. This will princi- 
pally consist in declaring their sentiments, and in- 
dulging their reflexions freely on the several events 
and distresses as they shall arise. Thus we see the 
moral, attributed to the chorus, will be no other 
than the dictates of plain sense ; such as must be 
obvious to every thinking obsei-ver of the action, 
who is under the influence of no peculiar partialities 
from (iffection or interest. Though even these may 
be supposed in cases, where the character, towards 
which they draw, is represented as virtuous. 

A chorus, thus constituted, must always, it is 
evident, take the part of virtue ; because this is the 
natural and almost necessary determination of man- 
kind, in all ages and nations, when acting freely 
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tod uncob&tr&ii^ed. l&uit then it is to bfe ttb*ew^, 
1. That A\i ttiml character, or *pph>btttidh df 
yntt^By must Alto be c6ft«idterlsiblf ihfltlentted \)fth& 
comtaon aftd estabUsbed notibhs 6{Hght atid VMim^i 
wfaich^ th6t]gh in eMCiltiAl points, for the ilioSit p^ 
nniibntily thfe stiitne uftder all drcutnstancei, yet 
will^ in 6M[i<^ l^tticular instances, be much distoHed 
by the coffujpt priticiptes and pratitic^s o^ difie'rent 
ooantries and times. Hence the mordi of the stage 
will not bfe always stf ictly philosophical ; as reflwl* 
ing to ua the iiniige not of th^ sage's speculatiotij biit^ 
of the obvious sense bt cotiimoh^ tihttltot'd Mhd^i 
The readet- will find this observation applied to thd 
case of the chorus in the Mede^, in hote ofi Y; Sod^ 
and it might further, pethaps,. be ^xt^nded 1^ ihn 
vindication of some others, to Whidi the ignofaftt 
temerity of modem criticisin hath tkk^ti d^ali(dh %i 
ob|eet> Bat, 

2. The inordl character of the chorus Will nd! 
only depend very mtich on the several miitdfc^ 
tiotiofis and usages, which majr happen, undet diflfei?^ 
ent <^umstanMs, to x^otrtrpt atid defile morHlli^ i 
but «Hditarice in i^tsd t6 be tfislde fbt thd fUlse pi)lh 

cies^ whidh may pftvail \h diflfbtent ^ountfS€i ; Mi^ 
especially if th«y eottM}t4}te hny p^tt df the ijubj««f ^^ 

which ttf€f dfttiAa W6vilA t^re^^M. If the ^kOPki M 
made Ujp^ iWe oitilJ^s> Ith^h^ of #f§|}ttblt«, %f 
the «Hd«f and more eqijal royaltfes, ^*y fcttft bt? 
ttttd^littk of m temptatbii to iHippfes^ pr ^§A^ 
Amt tM s«S^mettt« on the mv^A treni^^ pfemtteA 
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to their observation ; but will be at liberty to puifeue 
their natural inclination of speaking the truth. But 
should this venerable assembly, instead of sustain* 
ing the dignity of free subjects, be, in fact, a com- 
pany of slaves^ devoted by long use to the service 
and ihterests of a master, or awed, by the dread of 
tyrannical power, into ^n implicit compliance with 
his will, the baleful effect, which this very different 
situation must have on their moral character, is evi- 
dent. Their opinions of persons and things, will 
cease to be oracular ; and the interposition of the 
chorus will be more likely to injure the cause of vir- 
tue, than to assist and promote it. Nor can any 
objection be made, on this account, to the conduct 
of the p6et ; who keeps to nature and probability in 
drawing the chorus with this imperfectly moral cha- 
racter ; and is only answerable for his ill choice of 
a subject, in which such a pernicious representation 
is required. An instance will explane my meaning 
more perfectly. The chorus in the Antigone, con- 
trary to the rule of Horace, takes the side of Uie 
wicked. It consists of a number of old Thehans, 
assembled by the order of Creon to assist, or rather 
to be present, at a kind of mock couivcil; in which he 
meant to issue bis cruel interdict of the rites of ise* 
pulture to the boiiy of Polynices ; a matter of the 
highest consequence in those days, and upon which 
the whole distress of the play turns. This veteran 
troop of vassals enter at . once into the horrid views 
of the tyrzxkt, and obsequiously go along with hiisi 
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ih the projects of his cruelty ; calmly/ and without 
the appearance of art^y virtuous emotion, consenting 
to them all. The consequence is that the interludes 
of the chorus are, for the Jnost part, impertinent, 
or something worse ; cautiously avoiding such use^ 
fill reflexions, as the nature of the case must suggest, 
or indulging, by their flatteries, the impotent ty- 
ranny of their prince. And yet no bliame can be 
iairly charged upon the great poet, who ha^h surely 
represented, in the most striking colours, the per- 
nicious character, which a chorus, under such cir- 
cumstances, would naturally sustain. The fault 
must therefore fall, where the poet manifestly in- 
tended to throw it, on the accursed spirit of despo- 
tism ; which extinguishes, or over-rules, the sug- 
gestions of common sense ; kills the very seeds of 
virtue, tind perverts the most sacred and important 
offices, such as is that of the chorus, into the means 
and instruments of vice. The glory, which he de- 
signed, by this representation, to reflect upon • the 
government and policy of his own state, is too glar- 
^g to be overlooked. And He hath artfully con- 
trived to counter-act any ill impressions on the 
minds of the people, from the prostituted authority 
of the chorus, by charging them, in the persons of 
Harmon and Antigone, with their real motives and 
views. In all indifierent things, in which the pas- 
sions or interests of their master were not concerned, 
tven this chorus would of course preserve a pioral 
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fA^ar^cter. Rut we are to lock for it no further* 
Thin i% the utoiost verge and boundary of a slave's 
virtue. An important truths which^ aqpong. ma^y 
jgrrea^ and more momentous instructions^ furaishes 
this to. the dramatic poet, ^' That, if he would apply 
^^ the chorus to the use^ of a sound and useful moral, 
^^ he vmst take his subjects, not from the aniiials of 
^ despptic tyranny, but from the great events, ij^^hi^h 
^' occur in th^ records of free and eqfjol coxfmwr 
'^wealths;* 

300, Ille tegat commissi} This important 
advice is not always easy to be followed. Much^ 
indeed will depend on the choice of the subject, and 
the artful constitution of the feble. Yet, with all 
his care,, the ablest waiter will sometimes find liim- 
self embarrassed by the chorus* I would Jiere be 
^Qderstood to speak chiefly of the moderns* For 
thi^ ancients^ though it has not been attended to^ 
Istad some peculiar advantages over us in this respect, 
resulting from the principles and practices of thos^ 
times. For, as it hath been observed of the ancient 
epic muse, that she borrowed much of her state an4 
4^pnity from the false theoloj^ of the pagan world, so, 
Ithink^ it may be ji^tly said of the ancient tragic, that 
the has derived great advantages of probability from 
its mistaken moral. If there be truth in this re-^ 
flexion^ it will help to justrify some of the aocient 
choirs, that have be?n post objected to by the xaor 
dem9. To give an instajice or two^ aud leave the 
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furioud reader to extewdlhe obSiefva1;i6!i at his 
leisure. " 

!• In the HippolytuTS of "Eat-iptdes, the chorus, 
which 11 'let'iMo Phd^dlhef s A^^ipi of kilHhg herself, 
silflfers this r^sh attempt to take efl^t^ nkherthkii 
dtvalge the lAtf asted secret. This, to a modern 
rttdetv ^emi strange ; aiid vre are re^y to arraign 
the paet -of having Allotted a vctj? unfit and unhe- 
cotnidg part to his chorus, which, in order to ob- 
s6h^ A critical^ is thus n^ade to Tidhtte :! moral 
precept, of at le^t to sacrifice the more essetitiJtl 
part of fte character to a punctilio of honour. But 
th0 <iase vWas quite othei^wiisie. This suicide of Phae- 
dra^ wHi<*b, Oh our iftricter moral plafi, is repug- 
nant t# the plaiii i*ules of duty, wa^, in the eitcum- 
staHcM dujijiosed, fully justified on the pagan sys- 
tem. Ph«dra had confessed the secret of her cri- 
iHinal passion. By the forward zeal of her cdnfident, 
her disg^Kte is idiade known to Hippoiytus ; atld 
tberel^V as ^e conceives, rendeted notbrious to 
the public. Jn this distress she h^d only one way 
to tmdicafe her honour, dnd that was at the ex* 
penee of her life. RaSier than bear the insiippoit* 
bte load of puMid infamy, she kills herself. That ^ 
this was a justifiable cause of self-murder in the 
eye of the chorus is clear froni the reason, there 
assigned, of her conduct, manifestly in approbation^ 
of it. ^^ PhaSdra,, saya^ the chorus, oppressed and 
^' home down by her afflictions, has recourse to this 
^^'exp*Iiefifr 6f suicide. 
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'^ for the sake of Jjer good fameyand in order to free 
*^ herself from the tortures of a' cruel psssioo.** And 
how agreeable this was to the pagan system, in ge- 
neral, let the readec collect from the following tes- 
timonies in Cicera : Si omnia Jngiendce turpitvM- 
nis adipiscendceque honestatis causdfociemus, non 
modo stimulos doloris^ sed etiam fulmina Jhrtuius 
contemnamus licebit : prcesertim cum paratum sit 
illud ex hesternd disputafione perfugium., Ut 
eninty si, cui naviganti prosdones insequantuTi 
Dens guis dixerity Ejice te navi ; pnesto est, qui 
excipiat, &c. omnem omittas timorem ; sic, urgent 
tibus asperis et odiosis dohrihus, si tanti nansint 
utferendi sint, quo iit confugiendum vides. [Tusc, 
Disp. I. ii. 26.] And, again, in the close of the V*^ 
disputation, Mihi quidem in vita servanda 'videtur 
ilia lex, quce in Grascorum conviviis obtinet ^ ^ut 
bibaty inquifj aut abeat. Et recte. AiU enim 
fruatur aliquis pariter cum aliis voluptaie potandi^ 
aut, ne sobrius in violentiam vinolentorum incidat^ 
ante discedat : sic tsjuktas woktvum, auAS fj&ru 

KEaUEAS, DEFUGIEV0O R£LIN«kUAS. 

II. Another example may, I think, be fetched 
from the Medea. Scarcely any thing has been more 
t^e subject of modern censure, than the part, which, 
the chorus is made to act in this tragedy, fVhenfSe 
comes it, says M. Dicier, that^ the chorus, which- 
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€onststs qf Corinthian tix>m€n, is faitl^ul to a> 
stranger against their sovereign^? This good* 
Frenchman^ it seems, thought it a kind of trea- 
son, even on the st^ge, and where a moral charac- - 
ter was to be sustained, to take part against a tyrant. 

A See ako to the same purpose P. Corneille*s Exam» ^sur U . 
Med^, If th|e otiJectioD^ made by these critics, to the part of ^ 
thecboTUs, be, the improbability ^ as was explained at large in the . 
preceding note, of a slaveys taking the side of virtue against the 
pleasure of his tyrant, the manifest difference of the two cases 
will shew it to be without the least foundation. For 1 • the cho- 
rus in the Medea consists of women> whom compassion and a 
secret jealousy i^nd indignation at so flagrant an instance of the 
violated faith of marriage, attach, by the most natural connexion 
of ipterests, to the cause and person of the injured queen. In 
the Antigone, it is composed of old courtiers, devoted, by an 
habitude of slavery, to the will of a master, assembled, by his 
express appointment, as creatures of his tyranny, and, prompted, 
by no strong movements of seif^ove, to take part agaiiist him. 
2. In the Antigone, the part of Creon is principal. Every step, 
in the progress of the play, depends so immediately upon him, 
that he is almost constantly upon the stage. No reflexions could 
therefore be made by the chorus, nor any part against him be un- 
dertaken, but directly in his presence, and at their own manifest ^ 
hazard. The -very reverse of this is the case in the Medea. Creon 
b there but a, subaltein person-^-has a very small pitrt assigned 
lum in the conduct of the play — is, in fact, introduced upon the 
stage but in one single scene. The different sitUiation of the cho- 
ms, resulting from hence, gives occasion for the widest difference 
in their conduct. They may speak their resentments freely« 
Unawed by the frowns and menaces of their tyrant, they are left 
at liberty to follow tiie suggestions of virtue. Nothing here 
offends against the law of probability, or> in the least, contnuficte 
the reasoning about the chonis. in the Antigone. 



B»t be W^\ farther §ay, that the. moral t^^rac- 
t^ of l^e choros wa^ forfeited '\n thui^ coiicealijig^v 
zxi^ in effect^ abetting the liopious cri}jelti]e& of 
]Mk48a. The l^ws of nature and, ^ God were trans- 
gT^ssei* in rmderh^ this service to hffr. All which 
is very true, supposing the reader to judge of this 
naiEitt^r hy th/e pur^r christian inqral. But lu)w will 
he prove this, to be the case on t^ fweived noti^Nifr 
and practices of paganism? It appears, tliis critic 
did not apprehend,, what a moderate attention to 
apQi,ei>t history and qpianaers might h^^ye taught him, 
ik%% t\^ vipl^ion pf conjugal fideUty wa^f^ a. crhne of 
that high aature, a3 to deserve in the public opuxion^ 
and to excuse, the severest vengeance of retaliation. 
This the laws expresly allowed to the injuries of the 
husband. An.dy it is probable, the wife migj^t iu^ 
^liAe to thiak th^ reason of th^ ea^. steaded also to 
hep. What i$ certain is, that we find some> of th^ 
deepest scenes of horror, which ancient history 
larnishes, or ancient fiction could paint, wrought 
ijjp,&QiXi the occasion of this neglect of conjugal feitbv 
And lib ift wen observed by one^. in speakiag of the 
4i^rence between the ancient and noodem stegCj 
that what is now held the fit subject of cofnic mirth 
and ridicule in christian theatres, was never employed 
biAt to &tir up tha utmost horror and commiseration, 
OKI the headmen. " We do not findi, says this agree- 
able writer, any comedy in so polite an author, as 
Terence, raised upon the violations of the marriage- 
^^ bed. The falshood of the wife or husband has 
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<! gireo oecdsion to noble tragedies i but a Scipio and 
'^ LadiNLs would have looked upon incest or murder, 
" to hare been as proper subjects for comedy.** This 
is strictly and predsefy the truth. And, therefore, as 
the erimfis of incest or murder were believed deserv- 
iog of tbe lii^fiest punishment by th^ Pagans,, and 
every good man wasready to interest himself in seeing 
it infiicted^ ; so, in tbe case of the open violation of 
the inanriage^coi»pact, the fiercest acts of revenge 
were justified in the public €^nion, and passed only 
for acts of strict justice. And for this, if we wanted 
further authority, we have the express word of the 
chorus. The Corinthian women do not barely cpn?- 
sent to secrecy, in virtue, of an extorted oath or 
promise (thougb more might have been said for this> 
than every reader is aware of) but in consequence of 
their entire and full approbation of her intentions^ 
For thus, in answer to Medea^s petition to them^. 
without the least reserve or hesitaticm, they are made 
to reply, 

IwHida it; jhr this repenge on a hteshand is just. 
We see then Ae diorus, in keeping the secret of 
Medea*s murders, was employed in its great office 6f 
countenancing and supporting saluhrem justitianiy 
wholesome justice. And, therefore, the scholiast, 
with M. Dacier's leave, gave a fit and proper account 

« See note on v. 1^7- 
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of the matter (so far was it from being impious and 
ridiculous) in saying, that the Corinthian womeri 
being Jree/u e. not devoted to the service of CrepnJ 
by the special duties of any personal attachment^ 
tahe the side of justice ^ as the chorus is toont to do^ 
on other occasions. The circumstance of their^ce- 
d&m is properly mentioned. For this distinguishes! 
their case from that of the nutrix, who upon receiving 
the account of Jason's (Cruelties, cries out^ ^ 

'Arap xaxog y wv ei^ <p/X«<; aXiVxsrai. • 

And that the chorus enter'd into Medea's designs 
ftgainst her husband^ the tyrant Creon, and her 
rival, on reasons of justice and equity only, and not 
(as is hastily believed by some, who have not enough 
attended to the decorum of the ancient tragedy) for 
the sake of forwarding the poet's plot, may be cer- 
tainly shewn. For when, in the fury of her resent- 
ments, and as the full completion of her revenge, 
the mother comes to piropose the murder of her in- 
nocent children, the chorus starts with horror at the 
thought, dissuades her frona it in the most earnest 
and afiecting manner', and seems to have concealed 
t^te dreadful secret only from the persuasion, that 

% For her own sake, as is pleaded^ and in obedience to ike lovfs, 

which shews^ that the other murders were not against the spirit 
of the laws^ whatever became of the letter of them, 
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i it was too horrid and unnatural to be perpetrated. 
The reader will collect this with pleasure, by turn- 
iiig to the fine song, which follows* It may be 
further observed^ that Medea herself^ in opening 
this last purpose of her rage to the chorus, exacts 
fidelity of them only, as they vnshed well to an in^ 
jwred queeuy and were women ; 

which is beautifully contrived by the poet, to dis- 
criminate the two cases, and to intimate to us, that 

« » 

reasons of justice were now no longer to be pleaded. 
In sum, though these acts of severe avenging jus- 
tice might not be according to the express ktter of 
the laws, or the more refined conclusions of the 
Porch or Academy ; yet there is no doubt, that 
they were, in the general account, esteemed fit and 
reasonable. And, it is to be observed, in order to 
pass a right judgment on the ancient chorus, that, 
though in virtue of their office, they were obliged 
universally to sustain a moral character ; yet this 
moral was rather political and popular, than strictly 
legal or philosophic. Which is also founded on 
good reason. The scope and end of the ancient 
theatre being to serve the interests of virtue and 
society, on the principles and sentiments, already 
spread and admitted amongst the people, and not 
to correct old errors^ and instruct them in philoso- 
phic truth. 
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202. TijBiA NOJ^ vt KUKC, onicnAuto, &C.] 
ffrom V, 202 to v. 220,] This is one of those 
many passages in the epistle^ about which the cri- 
ties have said a gn^at deal, without explainit^ mAy 
thing. In support of what I mean to eriSer, as the 
^true interpretation, I observe. 

That the poet's intention certainly wa^, not to 
censure the Jalse refinements of their stage-mttsic ; 
but, in a short digressive history (such as the didac- 
tic forna will sometimes require) to describe the rise 
and progress of the true. This I collect, 1. Trotd 
ike expression itself; which cannot, without vio- 
lence, be understood in any other way. For, as td the 
words tlcentia and prccceps, which have occasioned 
much of the difficulty, the^r,y^ means ^ freer use, 
not a licentiousness^ properly so called ; aiid the 
otJier only expresses a vehemence and fapidity of 
language, naturally productive of a quicker elocu- 
tion, such as must of course attend the more nu- 
merous harmony of the lyre :— not], as M. Ifecier 
translates it, une eloquence temeraire ei outr^e, an 
extravagant straining and aficQtation of style. 2. 
From the reason of the thing ; Which makes it in- 
credible, that the music of the theatre should then 
be most complete, when the times were barbarous, 
and entertainments of this kind little encouraged or 
understood. 3. From the cJmracter of that music 
4tself; for the rudeness of which, Horace, in effect, 
apologizes in defending it only on the score of the 
imperfect state of the stage^ and the simplicity of its 



/ » 
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ju4ge9« But what shall w^9By then t^ those lihes^ 

Indoctus quid enim saperet liberque lahS^^m^ 
Rnsticus urbano confusnsy turpis honest f 

which: «eem to itoplj a ceHsiife, pn these Inxpi^w^ 
ments^ as unworthy the approbation of wUe xiiejf\ ^ 
contrary to what I have just now supposed to be the 
scope of this whole passage. 

Oa the strictest attention, I believe we are. to un^ 
derstand them as a Sneer ^ in passing, on what gr^v^ 
and philosophic men have observed of these refiner 
ments, which they constantly treat, as Corruptioiaks^ 
See note on v, gi8. But the mixed auditories of 
these days, says the poet with his usual haiiimge:, 
were not so wise. 'Tis, as if he had said, ^^ WJiat 
I mention here as an improvement in dramatic nau-^ 
sie is, in the ideas and language of some grave men, 
an ahuse and perversion of it to immoral purposes. 
It may be so : but consider, for what sorts of people 
these theatrical entertainments were designed : for 
the ignfnrani clm^n and citizeny tiw plebeian and 
gentiemoKi hiiddkd t<^ther into one confi&sad 
mass, and crowding to the theatre^ on a holyda}^ 
for some relief frgni their ordinary toiis and ocqupa- 
tiom. And alas, what do these men know, or con- 
sider of this austere windom ? ^ 

But the cast of thd whole passagi^ is^ besides^ 
lach as favours the supposition of an intended Irony<. 
I^nce the Hiia non, ut nunc, orickalcQ vincta^ 
&c. delivered in the usual tone of declaimers against 
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tpodern manners. Hetice the epxiite% Jrugi caa- 

iusqM terecundusque^ to denote^ the quality of those 

who asiistect, of old, ^X these virtuous entertain- 

r 

ments. And hence the enormity of that state of 
thmgs^ when the pepple were afterwards permitted 
to regale on holy days, impune. This intention loo 
accounts for the terms licentia^ luxuHes, facundia^ 
prrBcepSj and others, which being of ambiguous in- 
terpretation, the poet purposely chose, to mimic, 
and humour, as it were, the objectors in their fa- 
vourite langu?.ge on this occasion. Till at last, im- 
patient to continue the raillery any further, he con- 
cludes at once with an air of solemnity very proper 
to confound thfe impertinence of such criticism. 

Utiliunique sagax rerum, et divina faturi 
Sortilegis non discrepuit sententia Delphis, 

All this the reader sees is agreeable to the poet's 
prescription elsewhere, 

— Sermone opus est tristi, saepe joco^o. 

and indeed to his own practice on an hundred occa- 
sions. So that on the whole there is little doubt of 
^6 intention in the lines, 

Indoctus quid enim saperet, &c. 

At least, in this view the poet, I am apt to thint, 
%ill be found intelligible and even elegant* Where- 
i|s, on any other supposition of his numerous com- 
mentators, I cannot see that the verses before us (ai 
they here stand) have either propriety or common 
l^ie. 
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The interpretation then of this whole passage^ 
from V. 203 to 220, will stand thus. ^^ The Tibia^ 
'^ says the poet, was at first low and simple. The 
^^ firsts as best agreeing to the state of the. stage, 
" which required only a soft music to go along with, 
<^ and assist the chorus ; there being no lai^ge and 
^ crowded theatres to Jill in those days. And the 
" latter, as suiting . best to the state of the times ; 
^ whose simplicity, and frugal manners exacted the 
*^ severest temperance, as in every thing dse, so, 
^^ in their dramatic ornaments and decorations* But, 
"when conquest had enlarged the territory, and 
^ widened the walls of Rome ; and, in consequence 

thereof, a social spirit had disi^elled that severity 
" of manners, by the introduction of frequent fes- 
^ tival solemnities ; then, as was natural to expect, a 
" freer and more varied harmony took place. Nor let 
" it be objected that thiis^/reer ///yr?wo»^ was itself an 
^ abuse, a corruption of the severe and moral music of 
'* ancient times. Alas ! we were ^ot as yet so wine, 
** to see the inconveniencies of this improvement. 
^ And how should we, considering the nature and 
" end of these theatrical entertainments, and thef 
" 8ort of men of which our theatres were made up } 
*^ But, leaving the Philosopher to s|)eculate at his 
" ease, on this matter, thus, in fact, it was, ^' that 
^' the Tibicen^ the musician, who played to the de^ 
^ clamation in the acts, instead of the rude and sim* 
''pier strain of the old times, gave a richness and 
^' variety of tone ; and, instead of the old maotive 
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^^ p<»ture^ added the grace of motion to ht» cirt* 
f^ Just id the same manner, continues he, it hap^ 
" pened to the Lyre, i. e, the music in the chorus^ 
** which originally, as that of the Tihia, was severe 
'^ and simple ; but, by degrees, acquired a quicker 
^ and more expressive modulation, such as conpe- 
^^ sppnded to the more elevated and passionate turn 
^* of the poet's style, and the diviner enthusiasm of 
^' his sentiment/ All that is further wanting to 
support and justify this interpretation, will be foiitid 
in the notes on particular passages. 

, 20^. Tenuis simpi^exoue, &c.] It may here 
be observed of the manner, in which the poet hath 
choseQ to deliver this whole part [from v. 20S ta 
Sd5] that, besides its other uses, it tend$ directly 
to convey to his readers, and impress upon them in: 
the strongest manner, the principal instruction^ he 
has in view, and with which the epistle more ex- 
presly concbides^ viz. The uses and importance of 
a spirit of critical application. For, in speaking' 
of the stage naisic^ of the satyrs^ and the Chreek 
trdgedy (all which come tiaturaliy in his way, and 
are very artfully connected) he chuses to deduce the 
account of each from its ruder and less polished 
original; tracing it through its several successive 
stipes, and marking out to us the gradual polish 
and refinement, which it acquired irom increasing 
diligence and correctness. The TiUa at first wa[r 
simple and rude^-^-^The satyrs naked and hc^harous 
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—and the Gr^ek tragedy itself deformed and shape- 
less in the cart of Thespis. Care and attention re- 
formed each. It follows. 

Nil intentatum nostri liquere poetoBy 8^c. 

i, e. our poets have not been wanting in their at- 
tempts to excel in these several particulars! What 
is necessary to their success is, limce labor et mora. 
If the reader bear this in mind, it will help him to 
see the order and scope of this part more distinctly. 

204. AspiRARE ET aDesse choris, &c.] Ckorus 
here means the whole dramatic performance, which 
was originally nothing else. 

^06- UtPOTE parvus, £T FRUOI CASTUSaUE VE- 

REGUNDUSauE, &c.] M. Docier finds here four 
causes (f the little regard the ancients had for 
plays [he should have said, of their being satisfied 
with the Tibia, all rude and simple as is here de- 
scribed] la premiere, que le peuple Remain dtoit 
encore alors en petit nombre : la seconde, qiCit 
itoit sage : la troisUme, qu'il ^toit chaste, dest a 
dire pieux : et la quatridme, qu'il itoit modeste. But 
the three last epithets are synonymous, all of them 
expressing what, though he took three guesses for 
it, he had the ill fortune to miss at last, that plain- 
ness and simplicity of character, that frugal re- 
serve and moderatison in the use of any ihing, which 
so essentially belongs to rude minds, uninstructed 
in the aits of life. His frntr caused are, in fact, 

VOL. I. M 
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then but two ; \rhicfa have been fully considered m 
note on v. 203. 

211. ACCESSIT NUMERISftUE MODISaUE LICENTIA 

MAJOR.] 'M. Dacier takes licentia major in a bad 
sense^ as implying lascivet^, a culpable and licen- 
tious refinement. But the licence, here spoken of, 
with regard to numbers and sounds, like that in 
another place^ which respects words [I. 5 1 .] is one 
of those^ which is allowed, when sumpta pudenter. 
The comparative major, which is a palliative, shews 
this ; and is further justified by a like passage in 
Cicero, DeOratore[l, iii. c. 48.] where speaking of 
this very licence in poetry, he observes, that out 
of the Heroic and Iambic measure, which were at 
first strictly observed, there arose by degrees the 
Anapaest, procerior quidam numerus, et ille licen- 
tior et divitior Dithyrambus ; evidently not con- 
demning this change, but opposing it to the rigor- 
ous and confined measure of the elder poets. But 
the expression itself occurs in the piece entitled 
Orator, in which, comparing the freedoms of the 
poetical and oratorial style, in ea [i. e. poetica] 
says he, licentiam statuo majorem esse, quatn in 
nobis, Jaciendorum jungendorumque verborum. 
The poet says, this licence extended numeris nuh 
disque, the former of which words will express that 
licence of metre, spoken of by Cicero, and which is 
further explained v. 256, S^c. where an account i& 
given of the improvement of the Iambic verse* 
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S14. Sic priscae, > A|iti 

TiBICEN, &C. 

Sic Fidibus etiam, &c.] 
This is the application of what hath been said^ in 
general, concerning the refinement of theatrical 
music to the case of tragedy. Some commentators 
say^ And to comedy. But in this they mistake, as 
will appear presently. M. Dacier hath, I know 
not what conceit about a comparison betwixt the 
Roman and Greek stage. His reason is, that the 
lyre was used in the Greek chorus, as appears, he 
^Y^9 yrom Sophocles playing upon this instrument 
himself in one of his tragedies. And was it not 
used too in the Roman chorus, as appears from 
Nero's playing upon it in several tragedies? But 
the learned critic did not apprehend this matter. 
Indeed from the caution, with which his guides, 
the dealers in antiquities, always touch this point, 
it should seem, that they too had no very clear con- 
ceptions of it. The case I take to have been this : 
The Tibia, as being most proper to accompany the 
declamation of the acts, canlanti succinere, was 
constantly employed, as well in the Roman tragedy 
as comedy. This appears from many authorities* 
I mention only two from Cicero. . Qttam multa 
[Acad. 1. ii. 7.] quce nos fugiunt in cantu, exau-- 
£unt in eo genere exercitati : Qui, primo in/latu 
TUncinis, Antiopam esse aiunt dut Andromacham, 
cum nos ne suspicemur quidem. The other is still 
more express* In his piece, entitled Orator, 

M 3 
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speaking of the negligence of the Roman writers, in 
respect of numbers^ he observes, that there were 
even iaany passages in their tragedies, which, un- 
less the Tibia played to them, could not he distin- 
guished from mere prose : quas, nisi cum Tibicen 
accesserity orationi sint solutce simillima. One of 
these passages is expresly quoted from ThyesteSy a 
tragedy of Ennius ; and, as appears from the mea- 
sqre, taken out of one of the acts, k is clear then^ 
that the THbia was certainly used in the dedamatiQn 
of tragedy. But now the song of the tragic chorus^ 
being of the nature of the ode, of course required 
Fides, the lyre, the peculiar and appropriated in- 
strument of the lyric Muse. And this is clearly- 
collected, if not from express testimonies ; yet from 
some occasional hints dropt by the ancients. Por, 
1. the lyre, we are told, [Cic. De Leg. ii. S>. & 15-] 
and is agreed on all hands, was an instrument of 
the Roman theatre ; but it was not employed in co- 
medy. This we certainly know from the short ac-» 
counts of the music prefixed to Terence's plays. 2. 
Further, the Tibicen, as we saw, accompanied the 
declamation of the acts in tragedy. It remains 
then, that the proper place of the lyre was, where 
one should naturally look for it, in the songs of the 
chorus ; but we need not go further than this very- 
passage for a proof. It is unquestionable, that the^ 
poet is here speaking of the chorus only ; the follow- 
ing lines not admitting any other possible interpret- 
ation. By fldihus then i» necessarily understood 
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the instrument peculiarly used in it. Not that it 
need be said that the Tibia was never used in the 
chorus. The contrary seems expressed in a passage 
of Seneca, £Ep. Ixxxiv.} and in Julius Pollux [L iv. 
15. ^107.] Tis sufficient, if the lyr^e Was used 
solely, or principally in it, at this time. In this 
view, the whole digression is more pertinent and 
connects better. The poet had before been speak^ 
ing of tragedy. All his directions, from 1. 100. re- 
spect this species of the drama only. The applica- 
tion of what he had said concerning music, is then 
most naturally made, 1 . to the TUna, the music of 
the acts ; and, 2. to Fides, that of the choir : thus 
confining himself, as the tenor of this part required, 
to tragedy only. Heqce is seen the mistake, not 
only of M. Dacier, whose comment is in every view 
insupportable ; but, as was hinted, of Heinsius, 
Lambin, and others, who, with more probability, 
explained this of the Roman comedy and tragedy. 
For though Tihia might be allowed to stand for co- 
medy, as opposed to Tragoedia, [as in fact, we find 
it in 1. ii. Ep. l. 98.] that being the only instrument 
employed in it ; yet, in speaking expresly of the 
music of the stage, Fides could not determinately 
enough, and in contradistinction to Tibia, denote 
that of ti-agedy, it being an instrument used solely, 
or principally in the chorus ; of which, the context 
shews, he alone speaks. It is further to be observed, 
that, in the application here made, besides the mu- 
sic, the poet takes in the othqr improvements of the 
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tr^c ehorus^ these happenings as from the nature 
of the thing they would do^ at the same time. 

i 

214. Sic priscae motumgiue et luxuriem.] 
These two words are employed to express that 
gvicker movement, and richer modulation of the 
new musi^; the pecuUar defects of the old being, 
.1. That it moved too slowly, and, 2. That it had no 
compass or variety of notes. It was that movement, 
that velocity and vehemence of the music, which 
Roscius required to hav^ slackened in his old age, 

215. TrAXITGLUE vagus per PULPITA VESTEM.] 

This expresses not only the improvement arising 
from the ornament of proper dresses, but from the 
grace of motion : not only the actor, whose peculiar 
office it was, but the minstrel hin^self, as appears 
from hence, conforming his gesture in some sort to 
the music. 

Of the use and propriety of these gestures, ' or 
dances, it will not be easy for us, who see no such 
things attempted on the modern stage, to form any 
very clear or exact notions. What we cannot doubt 
of is, 1. That the several theatrical dances of the an- 
jcients were strictly conformable to the genius of the 
different species of composition, to which they were 
applied. 2. That^ therefore, the tragic dance, 
which more especially accompanied the chorus, 
must have been expressive of the highest gravity and 
fkcorum, tending to inspire id^as of what i^ jieconh 
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ingf gracefid, ind wutjeUici in whidi ti^w we 
cannot but perc e ive Ae impOTtuit aasiataiioe it must 
needs lend to virtue, and how greatly it must con*> 
tribute to set all her graces and attractions in the 
iairest light. 3. This idea of the ancient tragic 
dance, is not solely formed upon our knowledge of 
the conformity, beforeaientioned : but is further coU 
lected from the name, usually ^ven to it, which w^ 
E|ui^£Xeia. This word cannot well be translated into 
our language ; but expresses aU that grace and con- 
cinnity of motion, which the dignity of the choral 
song required. 4. Lastly, it must give us a very 
high notion of the moral effect of this dance, when 
we find the severe Plato admitting it intojiis com- 
monwealths 

216. Sic fidibus etiam voces, &c.] lie is here 
speaking of the great improvement in the tragic 
chorus, after the Roman conquests, when the Latin 
writers began to enquire 

Qmd Sophocles et Theses et JZschyltis utile f err cut. 

This improvement consisted, 1. In a more instnic* 
tive moral sentiment: £. In a more sublime and 
animated expression ; which of course produced, 3* 
A greater vehemence in the declamation : to which 
conformed, 4. A more numerous and rapid niumc« 
All these particulars are here expressed, but, m the 
reason of the thing required, in au inverted order* 
The music of the lyre (that being bis subj^'^'t, and 
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introducing the rest) being placed first; the deck* 
mation^ as attending that, next ; the language, far 
cundia, that is^ the subject of the declamation, next ; 
and the sentiment, sentential the ground and basis 
of the language, last* 

Ei tulit eloquium insolitum facundia proeceps. 

literally, " A vehemence and rapidity of language 
produced an unusual vehemence and rapidity of 
elocution in the declaimer !** This " rapidity of lan- 
guage," is exactly the same, as that Cicero speaks 
of in Democritus and Plato, [Or at. 638. Elz.'] 
which, because of its quick and rapid movement, 
quod incitatius feratur^ some critics thought to be 
poetical. Unaccustomed, we may observe, is indif- 
ferently s^ censure or encomium, according as the 
preceding state of the thing spoken of was wrong, ov 
right. Much the same may be concluded of pros- 
ceps ; its literal sense is a degree of motion in any 
thing above what it had before. This may be ex- 
cessive, or otherwise, as it chances : When applied 
to the bleak East wind, dispersing a flight of bees, 
and dashing them on the stream, 

si forte moranfes 
Sparser it, aut prceceps Neptuno immerserit Eurus, 

Virg. Georg. iv. 29* 

the epithet implies excess ; but when spoken of the 
gentle South, tvhose strongest gale is but sufficient 
to drive the willing skip to port, [Mn. vii. 410.] 
PrcBcipiti delata Nolo, it then only expresses due 
pleasure. 
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As for the criticism from Quintilian, who opposes 
proedpitia to sublimibus, it is doubly impertinent : 
1. As the sense is necessarily fixed by its opposition 
to sublimibus : and 2. As the word is here used, 
not as implying motion, but height, in which view 
its sense is absolute, and always denotes excess. 

218. UtIUUM€IUE 3AGAX RERUM, ET DIVINA FU* 
TURI, SORTILEGIS NON DISCREPUIT SEliTENTIA DeI> 

PHIS.] It is amazing that these two lines should 
ever have been misunderstood as a censure, the im- 
port of them being highly encomiastic, yet with 
great exactness declaring the specific boast and ex- 
cellence of the chorus ; which lay, as Heinsius hath 
well observed, 1. In inculcating important moral 
lessons ; and 2. In delivering useful presages and 
monitions concerning future conduct, with an almost 
oracular prudence and authority. 

Sic priscae — — — — Arti. 
What hath chiefly misled the Critics in their ex- 
planation of this place, I suspect to have been the 
frequent encomiums on the severity of the ancient 
music, by the Greek and Latin writers. Though 
here they seem to have overlooked two very material 
considerations v 1 . That the former have chiefly 
treated the subject in a moral or political view, and 
therefore preferred the ancient music only as it was 
conceived to influence the public manners. For this 
reason Plato, one of the chief of those encomiasts^ 
applauds, as we find, the practice of ^gypt, in 
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tnfktittg no change of her poetry, but continumg, 
to his time, her fondness for the Songs of Isis [De 
Leg. I. ii. sub. init.] which just as much infers the 
perfection of those songs, considered in a critical 
view, as Rome's sticking to her Saliar verses would 
have shewn those poor, obscure orisons to have ex- 
ceeded the regular odes and artificial compositions of 
Horace, And it was this kind of criticism which, 
as i suppose, the poet intended to expose^ in the 
famous verses, which I explain in note on v. ^02. 
. 2. That the latter, the principal of them at least, 
who talk in the same strain, lived under the Empe- 
rors ; in whose time, indeed, music had undergone 
a miserable pi*ostitution, being broken, as one of 
the best of those writers complains^ into an effemu 
nate and iitipure delicacy — In scenis effeminata et 
impudkis modisfracta, [(^uint. 1. 1, x.] As to the 
times in question, I know but of one passage, which 
clearly and expresly condemns the music then in 
vogue; and that will admit of some alleviation from 
its being found in a treatise concerning laws. The 
passage I mean is in Cicero, [De Leg. I. ii. IJ.] 
whos, following Plato in his high-flown principles of 
legislation, exiclarnes. Ilia quce solebant quondam 
cmnplei'i severitate jucunda Livianis et Nccvianis 
modis ; 'nunc ut eadem exultefit, cervices oculosqite 
pnriter cum Moi>orum flexionibus torqueant! 
For the sever it as jucunda of the music, to which 
Livius's plays were het, it may be tolerably guessed 
^irpm hepce, th^t be was^ the Jirst who brough): a 
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written Play upon the stja^e ; i. e. the first writer 
whose plays were acted tp a regular and precomposed 
music* And it is not^ we know^ very usual for the 
first essays in any art to be perfect It should seem 
then, that the Jlexiones modorumj as opposed to 
the plainness of the old music, are here condemned^ 
not so much in the view of a critic, estimating the 
true state of the stage ; but, as was hinted, of a le- 
gislator, treading in the steps of Plato. Though in- 
deed I have no doubt, that the music in those times 
was much changed, and had even suffered 'some de- 
gree of corruption. This I infer, not so much from 
any express authorities that have occurred, as from 
the general state of those times, which were dege- 
nerating apace into, the worst morals, the sure fore- 
runners of a corrupt and vitiated music ; for, though 
it may indeed, in its turn, and doubtless does, when 
established, contribute much to help on the public 
depravity, yet that depravity itself is originally not 
^t effect J but the cause of a bad music ; as is more 
than hinted to be Cicero's real opinion in the place 
referred to, where, observing that the manners of 
many Greek ^tate3 had kept pace with their music, 
he adds, that they had undergone this change, Aut 
hoc dulcedine corruptelaque depravati, ut quidam 
fyiant ; aut cum severitas eorum bb alia villa ceci* 
iissety turn fait in auribus animisque mutatis etiam 
hie mutationi locus. [Leg. ri. 15.] But be this as 
Jt will, Horace, as we have seen, is no way cox\t 
pcrned in the dispute about the ancient music, ' 
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219. Sententia Delphis,] Sententia is properly 
an aphorism taken from life, hriefy representing 
either what is, or what oughi to be the conduct of it: 
' Oratio sumpta de vita, quae aiit quid sit, aut qmd 
esse pporteaty in vita, hreviter ostendit, [Ad Herenn. 
Rhet. I. iv.] These aphorisms are here mentioned, 
as constituting the peculiar praise and beauty of the 
chorus. This is finely observed, and was intended 
' to convey an oblique censure on the practice of those 
poets, who stuff out every part of the drama alike 
with moral sentences, not considering, that the only 
proper receptacle of them is the chprus, where indeed 
they have an extreme propriety; it being the peculiar 
office and character of the chorus to moralize. In 
the course 6f the actioil they should rarely be used ; 
and that for the plain reason assigned by the author, 
just quoted, [for the rule holds on the stage, as well 
as at the bar] Ut rei actores, non vivendi preecep- 
toreSj esse videamur. That there was some ground 
for this reproof of the Roman drama, is collected 
from the few remaining fragments of the old Latin 
plays, which have much of this sententious cast, and 
from what Quintilian expresly tells us of the old 
Latin poets, whose fame, it seems, was principally 
raised upon this merit. Tragoedios scriptores, 
Accius et Pacuvius, clanssimi gravitate senten-* 
tianim, 8$c. [!. x. c. i.] To how intolerable an 
extreme this humour of moralizing in plays was 
afterwards carried, Seneca has given us an example. 
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But here a qaestion will be started^ *' Why thea 
'' did the Greeks moralize so much, or, if we coxi- 
"demn Acdm and Seneca^ how shall we defend 
** Soiphocles and Euripides ?" An ingenious e mo- 
dem hatb taken some pains to satisfy this diffi- 
culty, and in part, I think, hath succeedeid. His 
solution, in brief, is, *^. That the moral and political 
" aphorisms of the Greek stage generally contained 
" some apt and interesting allusion to the state of 
'•public affairs, which was easily catched by a quick, 
" intelligent auditory ; and not a dry, affected moral, 
" without farther meaning, as for the most part was 
" that of the Latins." This account is not a little 
confirmed by particular instances of such acknow- 
ledged allusions, as well as from reflexions on tlie 
genius and governmfent of the Athenians, at large. 
But this, though it goes some way, does not fully 
extricate the matter. The truth is, these sentences 
are too thick sown in the Greek writers, to be fully 
accounted for from the sino;le consideration of their 
democratioal views. Not to observe, that the very 
choice of this medium for the conveyance of their 
political applications, presupposes the prior acknow* 
ledged use and authority of it. I would then account 
for it in the following manner. 

I. In the virtuous simplicity of less polished time^ 
this spirit of moralizing is very prevalent; the good 

ff P. Bruxnoyj DUc. sur le paralL des Theat. p. 165. Amst. 
1732, 
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s^nse of sucti people always delighting to shew ittelf^ 
in sententious or proverbial yvoiftai, or observations^ 
Their character, lik that of the clown in Shakespear^ 
is to be very swift and sententiousi [As you like it. 
Act V. sc. 1 .] This ' is obvious to common expe-*- 
rience/and was long since observed by the phila- 
Sophe7\ ol aypoikoi jxaXifoe yvttifAoruVoi eicri, xou pa* 
iioDg UTTo^GL^voi/raiy [Arist. Rhet, 1. ii. c. 21. 3 an ob- 
serva ion, which of itself accounts for »he practice 
of the elder poets in Greece, as in all other nations. 
A custom, thus introduced, is not easily laid aside^ 
especially when the oracular cast of these sentences, 
so fitted to strike, and the moral views of writers 
tliem selves (which was more particularly true of the 
old dramatists) concurred to favour this taste. But, 
2. there was added to this, more especially "in the age 
of Sophocles and Euripides, a general prevailing 
fondness for moral wisdom, which seems to have 
made the fashionable. study of men of all ranks in 
those days ; when schools of philosophy were resorted 
to for r^reation as well as instruction, and a know- 
ledge in morals was the supreme accomplishnient 
ia vogue : The fruit of these philosophical confer- 
ences would naturally shew itself in certain briei; 
sententious conclusions, which would neither con- 
t|*adict the fashion, nor, it seems, offend against the 
ease and gaiety of conversation in those times. 
Schools and pedantry, m^jrals and austerity, were 
not so essentially connected, in their combinations 
of ideas, as tliey have been since; and a sensibfe 
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fflorrf truth might have fallen fmm a1iy mouth^ with- 
out disgracing it. Nay, which is very remarkable, 
the very scholia^ as they were called, or drinking 
catches of the Grecdcs, were seasoned with this moral 
turn; the saUies of pleasantry, which escaped them 
in their freest hours, being tempered for the most 
part, by some strokes of this national sobriety* 
" During the course of their entertainments, says 
" Athenaeus, [L xv. c. 14.] they loved to hear, from 
" some wise and prudent person, an agreeable song: 
" and those songs were held by them most agreeable, 
"which contained exhortations to virtue, or other 
" instructions relative to their conduct in life." 

And to give the reader a taste of these ?noml 
songs, I will take leave to present him with a very 
fine one, written by no less a person than Aristotle 
himself; and the rather, as I have it in my power 
to present him, at the same time, with, an elegant ' 
translation of it. But its best; recommendation will 
be that it comes from the same hand which has so., 
agreeably entertained us of late with some spirited 
imitations of Horace^. 

Ka) zsrovsg rTiijvoLt fJuuTispeg oL>ca[JLavroLg. 

^ Imitations of Horace by Thomas Nevile, M. A. Fellow of 
J«8U8 College, Cambrid^> 1758. 
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' ToTov eri ^piva 0aXX(f^ xol^tou tig aSfltvar A^ 

'KptJtrS Ts Kpia-a-to xa» yoyeoiV, 
MaXaxatiyijToTo ^ vttps. 
'StS 8' iuex* SK Aiog *H^axXsi]^ 
jA'^iot^g T6 xSpoi tsroAX' avir'hotxroLV, 
"Egyo*^ erav ayogeuovTsj Suvofiiy* 

A2a^ r al^ao iofjisg ^xflov* 

Soc^ S* «vsxa ^iX/d fjLop^ag 
^Arapvewg sprpo^og 
*A«X»8 p^ifpaiergv aJya^. 
To/yap ao/Si|ULov spyoig, 

« Aio^ ^6v/a o'iSag aii^strai 

1 There is a considerable difference in the copies of this ode> 
as given us in the best editions of Athenaeus and Diogenes Laer- 
tius. But the sixth verse is, in all of them, so inexplicable, in 
respect of the measure, the construction, and the s^nse, that I 
have no doubt of its being extremely corrupt. In such a case 
one may be itidulged in making conjectures. And the following 
one, by a learned person, exactly skilled ia the proprieties as 
well as elegancies of the Greek language, is so reasonable^ diat 
^ had almost ventured to give it a place in the text. 

The Poet had been celebrating v. 3. the divine /orm of virtue ; 
which inspired the Grecian youth with an invincible courage and 
contempt of danger. It was natural therefore to conclude, his 
panegyric with some such Epiphonema as this r •' Such a passion 
«* do'st thou kindle up in the minds of men !" 

To justify this passion, he next turns to theyrwilj, or advan* 
vages which virtue yields -, which, he tells us, are more exceOeat 
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Hail, Virtue ! Goddessi sovVefen Good, ' • '; 

By man*s bold raoe with pain piiTstfd ! 

Where'er thou dart^st thy radiant eye, • 

Greece sees her sons with transport ffy% [ : *r*'^ 

Danger before th^ee ^Jisappears, ' • ! ' . / * 

And death's dark frown lio terror wears;- 

So full into the V^*st of man descends • / 

• • . ' • ' . , . ' f' , 

Thy rich ambrosial .i^hqw'r ; 
A show'r, that :gol(i,_ ^f^^ jparents far t^ansceijids, ^ 
Or, sleep's soft-soothing pow'r. \ , ,. 

than those we receive from any othpr possession, whether of 
wealth, nobility, or ease, the three great idols of mankind. 
Something like this we colleet from the obscure glimmerings of 
KBse that occur to u^ from the comipon readings 

' X^o*^ Tt x^iffrVi &c. r 

But it is.plaizi, then/jth^t a. vei^ material word must faaTt 
^pt out of the ^rst, part of the line, and that there is an evi- 
dent corruption in the last. In a word, the whole passage ;xiay 
be reformed thus. 

It need not .be observed How easily y,»pgh TEEIS id changed 
into xap5ro» OEPEIS : Apd as to the restored word tgw^a, besides 
the necessity of it to complete* the sense, it exactly suits with 
«r{T£ v^Ooi; in V. 1^. Lasdy>' the measure will now sufficiently 
i«^ itadfto the leamed r^cik-. 

VOL. I. N 
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III. 

I 

By the6 AhCiDts soar'd to fanie^ 
Thy influence Leda's twins proclaim i 
Heroes for thee have dauntless trod 
The dreary paths of hell's abode ; 
Fir'd by thy form, ' all beamy Iwright, 
Atarneus* nursling left the light. 

IV. 

His deeds^ his social love (so will the nine» 

Proud to spread wide the praise 
Of friendship and of friendly Jove) shall shine 

With ever-living rays 

This moralizing humour, so prevalent in those 
timeSf is, I dare be confident, the true source of 
the sententious cast of the Greek dramatic writers, 
as -well as of that sober air of moral, which, to the 
no small disgust of modem writers, is spread over all 
their poets. Not but there would be some difference 
in those poets themselves, and in proportion as they 
had been more or less conversant in the Academy, 
would be their relish of this .moral mode ; as is 
clearly seen in the case of £uripid69» ^t philoso- 
pher of the stage, as the Athenians called him, and 
who is characterized by Quinctilian, as sententiis 
denstiSf et in m, quw a sapiefdihw tradita sunt^^ 
poene ipsis par. [L. x. c. l.j Yet still the fashion 
was so general, that no commerce of the world 
could avoid, or wholly get dear of it ; and therefore 
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Sophodts^ though bid eogtgemento in the state kept 
him at a greater distance from the schocrfs, had yat 
bis share of this philosophical huQiour. Now this 
tpdogy for the practice of the Greek poets dotji bf 
no means exteiid to the Roniftii ; Philosophy having 
been very late, and never genemlly, the taste of 
Borne* 

Cicero sayS) PhUosoplda pddem tantum ahest ut 
jmnde, ac de hominum est vitd merita^ Imdetur^ 
Mt a pleri^que negiecta, a nmltis etiam vitupereiur^ 
Id another place he telb us, that in his time Aristo^ 
tie was' not much known, or read^ even by the phi- 
losophers themselves. [Cic. Top* suh ituJ:^ 

And, though in the age bf Seneca, Sentences^ 
we know^ were much in use, yet the cast and turn 
of them evidently shew them to have been the af- 
fectation of the lettered jfew?, and not the general 
mode and practice of the time« For the quaintoess^ 
in wbidi Seneca's aphorisms are dressed, manifestly 
speaks the labour and artifice of the closet, and it 
just the reverse of that easy, simple expression, 
which cloaths them in the Greek poets, thus demon^^ 
strating their familiar currency in comm<m life. 
Under any .other circumstances than these, th« 
practice, as was observed, must be unquettionaMy 
&alty ; except only in the chorus, where for thai 
resison before given, it may always, with gsod mU 
vantage, be employed. 
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^20. Car^hkb avi TRAGICO5 &c,] Tlie coir 
hexion with v. 201, from whence the poet had tlr- 
gressed, is worth observing. The Agression, had 
been taken up in describing the improved state of 
dramatic music ; the application of which to the 
case of tragedy, brings him round again to his sub- 
ject, the tragic chorus ; to which alone, as hath 
\>een observed, the two las^ lines refer. This too is 
the finest preparation of what follows. For to have 
passed on directly from the tfibia to the satyrs^ had 
been abrupt and inartificial ; but from tragedy^, the 
transition is easy, the satyrs being a species of the 
tjragic drama. That it was so accounted 'may be 
seen from the following passage in Ovid, 

Est et in obsccenos deflexa tragoedia risus, 
Multaque prceterifi verba pudoris haVet. 

'Trist. 1. ii. v. 409. 

For the tragedy ^ here referred to, cannot be the re- 
gular Roman tragedy. That he had distinctly con- 
sidered before, and^ besides, it in no age admitted, 
much less in this^ of wl^ch we are speaking, so in- 
tolerable a mixture. As little can it be understood of 
ihe proper Atellane fable, for besides that Ovid is here 
considering the Greek drama only, the Atellane was 
l^ver regarded as a species, not of tragedy, but comedy: 
Xb^ ai^ority of Donatus i$ very express ; '' Comod- 
diarum formse sunt tres : Palliatae, . Tpgatae, Atelj 
lanasy salibus et jocis compositae, quae in se non ha- 
^ bent nisi vetustam elegantiam.*" [ProL in T^rent.] 






AHd AfhaMsUftfl* ^^^ 'Speaking of some pieces of this 
flort; ithkhXv Sylla had composed^ calls them o-aru* 
fitws Ttmfiw^oig, satyriccbmedies; comedies ^ because^ 
^ DbnatttV says, ^^ iBatibus et jocis compositae :'^ and ^a-« 
fyrie, liorthat totyrs were introduced in them^ but,' 
according toDiomedies; from their being^^ argumen-* 
" tis dictisque similes satyricis fabulis Graecis/' Of 
what then can Ovid be uftderstood to speak, but the 
troe satyric piece, which was always esteemed, and, 
as appears from the Cyclops, in feet is, what De«> 
netritts [yarBpi i^iMflnlag\ elegantly calls it, rpoLyw^ia 
mi^mniy a lighter kind of tragedy ; the very name, 
which Horace, as well as Ovid in this place, gives 
to it ? But this is further clear from the instance 
quoted by Ovid, of this loose tragedy ; for he pro* 
ceeds: . . \ . 

Nee noeef autori^ mollem qui fecit Achillem^ 
Infregisse suisfortia facta modis. 

which well agrees to the idea of a satyric piece; ahd,. 
as Vossius ^ takes notice, seems to be the very same 
subject, which Athenaeus and others tell us, Sopho- 
cles had vvork'd into a satyric tragedy, under the 
title oVk'xiKkiwg e^a^ai. 

221 » Mox ETiAM, &c.] It is not the intentioa 
of these notes to retail the accounts of othets. 1 
mosttherefore refer the reader, for whatever concema* 
the history of the satyric, as I have hitherto done, 
of the tragic, and comic drama, to the numerpua* 
<lis8ertators on the* ancient stage ; and above all, m 
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the esse before lu^ to the learned C^uboQ ; ffom 
whom all that hath been said to any pui^|K>«e^ by 
z»Qdero writers, hath been tak/em Only it will be 
proper to obaenre one or ttvo pairticttiarSf whkh have 
been greatly misunderatoodA and without which it 
will be impoaaible^ in any tolerable mannei^ to ex*- 
plane what followa. 

. I. The design of the poet^ in the$e lines^ ia not to 
fix due origin of the aatyrtc piece, in ascribing the 
invention of it to Thespis. lliis hath been con-^ 
eluded^ without the least warrant from his own 
words, which barely tell us, ^^ that the Represeita' 
tion of tragedy was in elder Greece, followed by 
ib&ndtyrs^' and indeed llie nature of the thing, 
as well as the tetftimony of all antiquity, shewi it to 
be impossible. For the satyr here spoken of, is, 
in all respects, a regular drama^ and therefore could 
not be of earlier date, than the times of .^chylus, 
when^the constitution of the drama was first formed. 
Tis true indeed, there was a kind of entertainment 
of much greater antiquity, which J^y the ancients 
is sometimes called satyric, out of which (as Aris- 
totle assures us) tragedy itself arose, ij Ss Tgaytf)8/a, 
-Sta ri Ix (rarupixtif jxeraSaXfiv, o\{/6 a7rf<r£/xva^ij, 
[srcp. <trQ4i}r. x. S.] But then this was nothing, but 
a chorus of satyrs [AthoisBus, 1. xiv.] celelirating 
the liestivals of Bacchus^ with rude songs, and un^ 
couth danoes; and liad little resemblance to tbat^ 
which was afterwards called sat^c ; which, except 
duat it retained the chorus of satyrs, and turned 
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upon some subject rebtive to Bacchusty wag of % 
quite different structure^ and^ in every rospect^ as 
regular a composition^ as tragedy itself* 

11. There is no doubt but the poem, here distin-* 
guished by the name of Satyhi^ was in actual use on 
the Roman stage. This appears from the turn of the 
poefs whole criticism upon it. Particularly, his 
address to the Pisos, v. 335* and his observation of 
the o^nce which a loose dialogue in this drama 
vould give to a Ronum auditory, v. ^8. make it 
^deot that be had, in fact, the practice of his own 
stage in view. It hath, however, been questioned, 
whether by Satyri we are to understand the proper 
Greek Satyrsy or the Latin AtelUjLne fable, which, 
in the main of its character, very much resembled 
that drama. If the authority of Diomedes be any 
things theybrmer must be the truth, for he expresly 
asserts, '^ thirt the Satyric and Atellane pieces, though 
'^similar in the general cast of their composition^ 
*^ differed in this essential point, that' the persons in 
^* the former were satyrs, in the other, not." [L. iii, 
e. De po€m. gen.] Now the poet expresly tells us^ 
the Persons in the drama he is here describing, 
were SatyrSj and accordingly delivers rules for the 
regulation of their characters. As to the Atellane^ 
according to the way in which Vossius reads the 
words of Diomedes, the characters were Oscan, 
J»r«m«e Oscoe, which is very probable, not so 
much for the reasons assigned by this Critic (for 
tijty are indeed very frivolous) but because, as it 
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shotld S€i5nfi from a passage in Strabo, [Lib* v. SiJSj 
the language of the Osci wad used in these Atellanes^ 
and therefore comirion sense would require, tliat 
thie persons also introduced slitbuld be Oscan^ The 
difficultly is t6 know bow it * happened that, ia a 
^rk writtfeh J)Urposely tp reform the Ronkansltage^' 
the poet should say nothing of one speciesj ihe Aiel-^ 
ktnls; which was of great authority and constant use* 
sft Rome, and yet say so much of another, the Sor* 
iyrSy which was property a Greek entertainment and 
eertainly much less cultivated by the Roman ipoetg.- 
The plain solution of the matter, is, that, when 
nov^ the Romans were become acquainted with the 
Greek models, and had applied themselves to the 
imitation of them, these Oscan characters* were ex- 
changed for the Greek-satyrs, which Hiey before re- 
sembled in the main parts of their character ; and 
ivhich appear, on other occasions, to have been no 
strangers at 'Rome; as we collect from the Sleni 
itid Satyrs making a pai^i (as Dionysius relates it) in 
th^ir triumphal processions. So that this change of 
the Oscan persons for Satyrs is to be considered 
only as an improvement of the old Atellane, and 
hot the introduction of an intirely new drama. In 
every other respect the precepts here given for the 
regulation of the Satyrs are such as would equally 
serve to improve the Aiellane. The probable rea- 
son why the poet diose to insist so much on this 
alteration, or rather why he laboured so strenuously 
to support it, will be given in its place. In. the 
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iliean time stipposing his view to have been this of 
countenancing the introduction of satyric persons 
into the Atellane (and that they were, in fact, intro- 
duced, we learn froni an express authority ») every 
thing said on the subject will not only be pertinent 
and agreeable to what is here taught to be the general 
tenor qf the epistle, but will be seen to have an ad- 
dress and contrivance^ which will very much illus-' 
strate this whole part, and recommend it to the 
exact reader. * 

But before I quit this subject of the Atellanefable 

it will be proper to obseiTe, That when I- every 

where speak of it, as of early original, and ancient 

use On the Roman stage, I am hot unmindful that 

Velleius Paterculus speaks of Pomponius as the In-»' 

ventor of this Poeib ; which, if taken in the strict 

sense, will briti^ the date of it very low. ^^" Satie 

"non ignforemus eadem aetate fuisse Pomponinm, 

^ sensibus celebrem, verbis radem, et novitdfe in-^ 

'^ventia w operis commendibilem." L.ii. c. ix. 

For the age he is speaking of is that of Sylla. But 

the authorities for the high antiquity of the Atellane 

fiible are' so express, that, when Potoponius is called 

the Inventor of it, it is but as Horace calls Lucilius 

the Inventor of the Roman Satire. That is, he 

made so considerable a change in the form and 

conduct of this poem, as 'to run away with all the 



i AgUe, fugUe, quatite, Satyri : A verse cited from one of 
^bfise Latin satyrs by Marius Victorinus. 
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honour of it. The improvements made by Lucifiuf 
in Satire have been taken notice of in the Introduce' 
tion. And it happens that a curious passage in 
Athenaeus will let us Into the Improvements made 
by Pompotiius in the Atellanes. 

But first we are to understand that this sort of 
entertainment, as the name speaks, was imported 
to Rome from Ateli^, a town of the Osci in Cam- 
pania ; and that tlie Dialect of that people was con- 
stantly and only used in it, even when the Osci 
themselves had ceased to be a people. This we 
learn from Strabo* OSKCN ijcXsXoiiroriMi, .99 &a* 
Xffxrof fjuipii mafOL rtSg Pcojxttioif «l^s kqA iroii}fi«rtt 

yci<rdai. L. v. 233. 

The OscAN language^ we see^ was made use of in 
the Atellane plays, just as the Welsh^ or somtf 
Provincial Pialect, is often employed in our Co* 
medies* 

But now we learn from Atbenaeus that L. Sylla 
writ some of these Atellanes in the Roman j^n* 

CUAGE. UTT airS ypa^utrai ctiTupiKai Ko^Uf&Uu THI 

nATPflCI *aNHI. [L. vi. p. 261. Ed! Casaub.] 
The difficulty then clears up. For the Pomponius 
whom Velleius spe^s of was contemporary with L. 
Syll?i. So that to give any propriety to the term of 
Inventor, as applied to Pomponius^ we must con- 
clude that he was the ^rst person who set this ex*- 
ample of composing Atellane plays in the vulgar 
dialect : which took so much that he was even fol- 
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}o#ed iu this practice by the RoiMib General. • Thic 
acoouttt of the matter perfectly suits with the enco* 
miam given to Pomponius. He would natumlljTf 
on such an alterations endeavour to give this buffoon 
sort of Comedy a more rational cast : And ^s re» 
form of itself wduld entitle him to great honour* 
Hence the sensibus Celebris of PaterculusK But' 
to preserve some sort of resemblance (which the 
people would look for) to the old Atellane, and not 
to strip it of all the pleasantry arising from the bar-* 
barous dialect^ he affected, it seems, the antique in 
the turn of his expression* Hence the other part of 
his character (which in the politer t^ of Patercului 
grew offensive to nice judges) verbis euois. 

The conclusion is, That the Atellane Fable was 
in its first rude form and Oscan Dialect of ancient 
use at Rome, where it was admitted, as Strabo 
speaks, KATA TINA AFONA HATPION: That 
Pomponius afterwards reformed its barbarities, and 
broaght it on the Stage in a Hf^man dress.; which 
together were thought so great intprovements, that 

^ TbU, I thinks must be the interpretation of sensibui eete-^ 
4»em, fli^pQiiaglt to be the true readiog. But a kanuad critao 
h» ihiaim with great ^pypearance of reason, that the text w got- 
ropt and should be reformed into sensibus celerem. According 
to which reading the encomium here past on Pomponius must 
be miderBtood of his fTU, and not the gravity of his moral Sei^ 
tences. Eitlier way his title to the honour of Invention is just 
the 8aine.«*See a Spedmea of a new Edition of Pstterculus in 
filBLioTRsauJi BaiTANKiavE^ Juillet, 8ic, 1736. 
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U^T w^ktPi i^^^ of hiih as the Inventor of this 
Poeto.' 'B«it t6 teturo to our proper Mibjec*, the 
iSfpeek Satyrs, 

• fll. Fbt the .absolute irierit of these sat^rs^ the 
reader will judge of it himself by comparing the Cy-* 
clops, the. only piece -of this kind remaining to usf 
ffbici antiquity^ with the rules here delivered by 
Hbratcei Only it may be observed, in addition to' 
#haf the reader will find elsewhere \n. v. 2^3.] apo- 
logized in its favour, that the d6uble character of 
the satyrs, admirably fitted it, as well for a sensible 
^fertainment to the wise, as fw the sport and div 
tersion of the vulgar. Por while the grotesque ap 
pearance, and jestittg vein of. these fantastic person- 
ige^ amused the one ; the other saw much further; 
4nd eonsidered them, at the same time, as replete 
with science, and informed by a spirit of the most 
ibetrude wisdom^- > Hence important lessons of civil 
prudence, interesting allusions to 'public afl&ics, or 
a high, rrefined moral, might, With the highest prcH 
feability, be in^omated, under the slight cover of «t 
rustic simplicity. And from this instructive cast, 
which from its pature must be very obspure,^ if not 
impefeetrablej So us at this day, was, I doubt not, 
derived the principal pleasure which the ancients 
found in this species Of the drai^a. If the modern^ 
reader would conceive any thing of the nature and 
degree of this pleasure, he may in part guess at it, 
from reflecting on the entertainment he himself re- 
ceives from the characters of the clowns in Shake- 
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^peanr ;* uikOy as the poet himself haiM diavacterized 
them, use tht^r fdly^ like a stalking hffrse^^^lnij 
under the presentation of thaty shoot their wit^ 

[As you hke it] ,. , . . 

• • •• • ' > 

5221. Agrestis satyros, &c.] It hath be^ii 

shewn, that the poet could not intend, in these' 

lines, to Jix the origin of the satyr ic drama. But, 

though this be certain, and the dispute concerning 

that point be thereby determined, yet is it to be 

noted, that he purposely describes the ^atyr in ite 

Tfider and less polished form ; glancing even at somt* 

barbarities, which deform the Bacchic chorus; which 

was properly the satyric piece, before ^schj^lus had, 

by his regular constitution of die drama, inti:6duced 

it, under a very different* form on the stage. The 

reason of this conduct is given in n. on v. 203, 

Hence the propriety of the word nudavU^ whicli 

Lambin rightly intei'prets, midos Introduxit SatyroSy 

the poet hereby expressing the monstrous indecorum 

of this ientertainment in its first unimproved state- 

Alluding also to this ancient character of the Salyr^ 

he calls him asper, i. e. rude and petulant ; and 

«ven adds, that his jests were intemperate, -and 

without the least mixture of gravity. For thus, 

upon tiie authority of a very ingenious and learned 

critic, I explane incolumi gravitate, i. e. rejecting 

every thing serious, bidding Japewell, as we say, 

to all gravity. Thus [L. iii. O. 5.1 

Incolumi Jofve et urbe Roma : 
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i. e». bidding farewell to Jupiter [Cn^itolinus] and 
Rome ; agreeably to what is said just beifore^ 

Anciliorum et nominis et togas 
Oblitus, ceternceque Vestoi. , 

or, as SALVus is used still more remarkably in Mar- 
tial [10. 1. v.] 

Enniiis est lectiis salvo tihiy Romay Marom : 
Et sua 7'iserunt secula Mceonidem. 

Farewell^ all gravity y is as remote from: the ori- 
ginal sense of the wprds /are well, as incolumi gra- 
vitate from that of incolumis. or salm Marone from 

that of salvnsi. 

if 

223. Inlecebris erat et grata novitate mo- 
RANDus Spectator-—] The poet gives us in these 
words the reason, why such gross Ribaidry, as I'V'e 
know the Atellanes consisted of, was endured by the 
politest age of Rome. Scenical representations, 
being then intended, hot, as in, our days^ for the 
entertainment of the better sort, but on certain 
great solemnities, indifferently for the diversion of 
the whole city, it became necessary to consult the 
taste of the multitude, as well as of those^ quihks 
est equuSy et pater et res. 

And this reason is surely sufficient to vindicate 
the poet firooi the censure of a late critic, who has 
fallen upon this part of the epistle with no mercy. 

The poet, says he, spends a great number of 

verses about these satyrs ; but the subject itself is 
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* ttnworthy his pen. * He, who oould not bear the 
*^ degant ttumev of Laberius, that he should think 
'^ this faffctcal and obscene trash, worth his peculiar 
^ notice, ia aomewhat strange."* 1 doubt not, it ap* 
peaced so to this writer, who neidier considered th^ 
peeutiai^ necessity of the ^tyric piece, nor attended 
to the poef's pttrp(»e and drift in this epistle. The 
fomaer is Ihe more extraordinary, because he hath 
told ua, and. rightly too, ^^ that, to content the 
people, the aatyric was superadded to diQ tragie 
drama*** MoA he quotes a passage from Diomedea, 
which gives the 'same account^ Sati/ros induxerwnt 
Indendi coMsa jocandiqtte, simtd ut spectator inter 
res tragicas seriasque satyrorum quoque jocls et 
ludis deleclaretur. tSliould not this have taught 
him, that what was so requisite to content the peo* 
pie, might deserve some notice from the poet? 
TlUs Jkrdcei trash was chiefly calculated for those, 
who without die enticement of so agreeable a change 
in the entertainment of the day, would not have 
had patience to sit out the tragedy; which being 
intended for the gratiiic3U;ion of the better sort, 
nrbani et hmestiy they^ in their turn, i^equired to be 
diverted in the only way, which was to the level of 
their taste, that of force and pleasantry. An4 this 
I dare be confident, so great a patron of liberty, as 
this vn'iter, will agree with me in thinkmg to be but 
reasonable in a fVee state ; which ought to make some 
piovisioit for theyeti?, that may chance, even under 
such aflkaoteges^ to want a truly critical spirit 



I hold' i then, Itibat> Horace 'slctedi>«|oi!oQly! injth€ 
(dhamcfc^r Oif a^cricritkijibnt of at^ppudeoot man, iind 
gd<t>d'>d[tk]^h^i lin attonpting ^to -Define^^whal >it 'imd 
not b^n equitable, orwi^s notin^hlsrpower, ^ wholly 
to remove. . Biit 3. ^ the learned • critic as Iktle afbtend- 
£d:to tbedrift of the epistle, as ISo the important use 
and' nec^sity/of the<£atyiicldrama« j fiEemust otbei^ 
i;irise have seen^.thatj. in ad^eBsay to dmprbve and re* 
giilate^the Rooiaii theatre (which isR the •sole porpose 
0f. it) the poet's business ^vas toi taiiEe it, as'it^theil 
fitdodj.and.to coafine^hiniself to sbcM defects ttnd 
libuses^ as*he found most likely to admit a.correc* 
tion, and not, as visionary projectors -irae, to piro* 
pose a thorough reform of the public taste in every 
instance. The Atellanes had actual' possession 
of the stage, and, from their antiquity, and other 
prejudices in their favour, as well as from the yery 
design and end of their theatrical entertainments, 
would be sure to keep it. What had the poet then, 
in these circumstances, to do but, in pursuance 
of his main design, to encourage a reformation of 
that entertainment, which he was not at liberty ab* 
solutely, and under every shape, to reject. This be 
judged might most conveniently be done by adopting 
the Greek Satyrs instead of their own Oscaft charac- 
ters. With this change, though the Atellanes might 
ftot, perhaps, be altogether to his own taste, yet he 
hoped to render it a tolerable entertainment to Ae 
better sort* And this, in fact, it might have been 
by following the directions here given; part of which 
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wtfte intended to finee it from that obscene andjhrci* 
cat trash, which appears to haYe been no less oSkof^ 
»ive to the poet^ than to this critic. 

A^ for the* so much ajiplauded mitneis, they had 
not, it is probable, at this time gained a footing on 
the stage, sufficient to totitle them to so much con^ 
sideratibn^ This #as a new upstart species of the 
draam, which, though it h&d the common good^ 
fortune of absurd novelties, to take with the great i 
yet was generally disapproved by men of better taste, 
and better morals. Cicero had passed a severe censura 
upon it in one of his epistles, [Ad famil. ix# 16.} 
which intimates, that it was of a more buffoon and 
ridiculous composition, than their Atellanes; whose 
place it began to be the ikshion to supply with this 
ribaldry* And we collect the same thing from what 
Ovid observes of it in apology for the looseness of 
his own verses, 

Quid si scripsissem MiMos ohsccenajocantes, 
' Qui semper vetiti criMen amoris habent ? 



Nee satis incestis temerari vocibtis aures^ 
^Assuescunt oculi multa pudenda patL 

Trist* 1. ii. V. 497. 

Horace^ with this writar^s leave, might therefore 
judge it better to retaiii the Atellanes under some 
restrictions, than adopt what was much worse* But 
the mimes of Laberius were quite another thing. 
They were all elegance. So J. Scaliger [Comment 

VOL, I, o 
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4GCom(Bd^etTii^dl..c^in.3 asid^ tfter hiiEi, tbif 
writer, tcDai na; hat on na better grounds^ Ifaan that 
he wrote good Latin (tbchigii not ahray^.that^ as 
may be seen m A. Gellius, L xiiL c. 7.) and hath left a 
ie^^elegraLt^moval scraps bc^iiadhi^m. Butwhatthenr 
the kfnd <tf cooipositioii y^w ridiculous, and absurd^ 
and, in evety vtew^ ftr less tolerable, than iiie M^j^ri 
liiSkdef the. regulation of Horace. The latter was a 
reguliir dramas eQasi3tiiig,of an iniire fable^ oonducted 
^tcosxSing to the rules; of.peobabilit}? and ^oed senses 
only dashed mih a little: extraTaganoe for the sake 
of the mofeu The Cfharacter of the former, hath been 
given abore frosm unquestioaiabie a;citharities. Ae* 
eor^fiogly Diomedes \nu p. 488. ed* Putsch.] defines 
k to be nn h^renerent and lascivious imkation ofoh- 
Sften^ nta — mamts est sermonis cujusUbetmotus sine 
r^usrenim, ttekjuctorwn et turpmm cam lascivia 
imifatio. And Scaliger himself owna veri mimi 
proprium esse qtieedam sordida ut ctffeetet, loe. cit. 
It seem, in short, to have been a confused medley 
of comic drollery on a variety of subjects, without 
any consistent oi^der or design ^^^ delivered l^ one 
actor, and heightened with all the^ficence of obscene 
gjesticulatiott. Its^ best character, as practised by its 
greatest master, Laberius, was that of being witty 
ma very bad way [Sen. Coiitrov. 1. iii. c. 18J and its 
aofe end aad boast, risn Hducere rntum [Hon i. S* 
X., 7.} vdaicb^ whatever virtue it may be, is not always 
a proof of . much elegance. But I have i^nt too 
many wor^s* on a crkicism^ which the ingenious 
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tnthor, i urn jieF^adckf, lei fell unttw&i^i^, and did 
fiot mem t&gipe us as the t€^\t of A mature and well-* 
reigbeii deltberafk)^ oti this sixbjeet. 

* 

2^5- Verum ita RlsoifES, &c.i 'the connect- 
ing particle, t?erwm, expresses the opposition in^- 
tended bet\teen the original; satyr tad that which 
the poet approves. For having insinuated the pro^ 
priety of the satyrrc shews, as well from the practice 
of Greece, as the nature of festival solemnities, the 
poet goes on to animadvert on their defects, and to 
prescribe such rules, in the conduct of them, as 
might tedder them a tolerable diversion, even to 
the better tott. This introduction of the subject 
hatk no small art. For, there being at this timef 
(as hath been shewn) an attempt to bring in the 
Greek satyrs, wliile the Ateflane plays (as was likely) 
stiH held the affectibns of tihe people, the poet was 
not openly to reproach and discredit these ; but, by 
a tadt preference, to support and justify the other.. 
TTiis is done with address. For, instead of criticis- 
ing thel Atellanes, which came directly in his way, 
aftei' having closed His account of the Roman tra- 
gedy, he relates, a$ it ^ere, incidentally, the prac- 
tice of ancient Greece in exhibiting satyrs, and 
tben<!e immediately passes on, without so much 
as touching on the other favourite entertainment^ 
t(i 6lfer soitie dir^tiot^ concerning th^ satyric 
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227. Nje auicuKctuB Deus^ aUICUKOOE ADl5rt** 
BEBITU& HEnos, &c.] Gods and Heroe& were intro^ 
duced as well into the satyric as tragic drama, and 
often the very same Gods and Heroes, which had born 
a part in th^ preceding tragedy: a practice, which 
Hoiiace, I suppose, intended, by this hint, to recom** 
mend as most regular. This gave the serious^ tra- 
gic air to the satyr. The comic arose from the risar 
and dicax, w^ho was either a satyr himself, or son^ 
character of an extravagant, ridiculous cast, like a 
satyr. Of this kind, says Diomedes^ from whom I 
take this account^ are Autolychus . and BurrU : 
which last particular I mention for the sake of justi^ 
fying a correction of the learned Casaubon. xhis 
great critic conjectured, that, instead of Burris^ in 
this place, it should be read Busiris. His reason 
is " nam Burris ute ex Grcecorum poetis mihi non 
^^ notus ;" which reason hath more force, than ap- 
pears at first sight. For the very nature of this di- 
version required, that the principal character of it 
should be well known^ whicji it was scarce likely to 
be, if not taken from a common fctory in their poets*. 
Bat Vossms objects, *^ sed non ea fuerit persona 
Tidicula :^ contrary to what the grammarian repre- 
sents it. But how so ? Busiris was a savage^ inhos^^ 
pitable tyrant, who sacrificed strangers. And what 
should hinder this character from being made ridi- 
ciulous,, as well as Polypheme in the Cyclops^ 
Their characters Were not unlike. And, as is seen 
in that case, the ancients knew to set forth sucb 
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monsters of cruelty in a light, that rendered them 

equally absurd and detestable. This was agreeable 

to their humanity, which, by such representations, 

loved to cultivate a spirit of benevolence in the spec 

tators ; and shews the moral tendency of even the 

abstrrdest of the ancient dramatic shews. The 6b^ 

jection of Vpssius is then of no weight. But what 

fordier confirms the emendation of the excellent 

Casaubon, is a manuscript note on the margin of ^ 

printed copy of this book% which I have now by me, 

as it should seem, from his own hand, *' lectionem 

^ vero qtiam restituimus etiam in optima codice 

*' Puteano postea invenimiis.^ The learned reader 

will therefore, henceforth, look upon the t^xt of 

Diomedes^ in this j^ce^ as fully settled. 

229- MWRET IN OBSCURAS &C.— AuT, DUM VI- 

TAT &c.] The two faults, cautioned against, are 1. 
a too low, or vulgar expression, in the comic parts ; 
and 2. a too sublime one, in tfie tragic. The^rmer 
of these faults would almost naturally adhere to. the 
first essays of the Roman satyrs, from the buffoon 
genius of the-old Atellane: and the latter , from not 
apprehending the true measure and degree of the 
tragic mixture. To correct both these, the poet 
gives the exactest idea of the satyrs, in the image of 
a Roman matton, sharing in the mirth bf a religious 
festival. The occasion obliged to some freedoms ; 

P In the library of Emmanuel Coll^, Cambridge. 
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and yet the dignity of her character demanded a diSh 
cent reserve, 

Si34' NoH SCO iNOHNATA kc.'j The sw^ of 
these litfes n^ay be to r^ulate the satyric style, by 
the idea of iU character, before given, in the allu^ 
sion to a Roiaan matron. Conformably to that idea| 
a plain^ unornapiented expression [fropi v, 934 to 
^36.] ipust not always b§ usedf The three follow^ 
ing lijies infqrce this general ;appUcation by exaippl^t 

If thp exaat reader find himself dissatisfied with 
this glojijS, which seems the only one^ the words, as 
they now stand, will bear, he qiay, perhaps, in-* 
cliqe to adinit the following conjecture, which 
proposes to r^d, instead of inarnata, honorata. 
h The context, I think, requires this change. For 
the two faultd observed above [v, d29, 30.3 were, 1, 
a too low expression, and, 2, a too lofty, Conre-r 
^ponding to this double charge, the poet having 
^ed the idea of this species of composition [v. 331, 
ft, 3.] should naturally be led to apply it to both 
points in questions : 1 , ti> the comic part, in pre^ 
scribing the true measure of its condescension, and, 
ff. to the tragic, in settling the true bounds of its 
leleVation. And this, according to the reading her6 
(iffered, the poet doth, only in an inverted order^ 
The sense of the whol^ would be thisi 

|. Non ego Honorata et dominantia npniina solum 
yfnrhaqu^, Pisones^, satyrorum scriptor amabo t 
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£. e. in the tragic icenes^ I would «ot ^dnfiife myself 
to such words oiily^ as ai:e iti honour^ «nd bear rule 
in tragic^ and the most serious siili^ects ; this states 
boBm not agreeing to the .cooMJescen^Bg lerijty of 
the 8ttlyr« , 

£. Nec sic eniiar tragico dlfferre colorij 

Ut nijnl inlersit Davusne loquaiur, et audax 
Pythias J emuncto lucrata Simone talentum. 
An custos famulusque Dei Silenus alumni. 

• * * • 

4 

L e. nor^ on the contrary, in the comic scenes, 
would I incur the other extreme of a too plain^ and 
vulgar expi^ssion, this as little suiting its inhereni; 
matronlike dignity. But, IL this correction im- 
proves the expression as well as the sense^ For be- 
sides the opposition^ implied in the disjunctive, nec^ 
which is this way restored, dominantia hath now 
its genuine sense, and not that strange and foreign 
one forced upon it out of the Greek language. At 
connected with honorata^ it becomes a metaphor^ 
el^ntly pursued ; and hath too a singular pro^ 
prieiy, the poet here speaking of figurative termsJ 
And then^ for honoraia itself, it seems to have been 
a familiar mode of expression with Horace. Tlius 
£2 £p. ii. 113*] hanore indigna vocahula are such 
words as have parum splendoris and are sine pon^ 
dtre. And ^^ quce sunt in honore vocabulcT is 
spoken of the contrary ones, such as are fit to 
enter into a serious tragic composition^ in this 
veryepistle, V. 71. 
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240. Ex KOTO FiCTUM &c.} tlus precept [from 
▼• S40 to 244] is analogous to that, before givea 
[v. iSg] conceniihg tragedy. It directs to form 
the sityrs out of a known subject, The reasons are^ 
in general, the same for both. Only one seems pe^ 
culiar to the salyrs* For the pa^t of them being 
neoesp^rily romantic, and the persons, those fan- 
tastic hdngs, called satyrs, the ro ojxoiov, or prqba* 
ble, will require the subject to have gained a popular 
belief, without which the representation must ap- 
pear unnatural. Now these subjects, which have 
gained a popular belief, in consequence of old tra- 
dition, and their freouent celebration in the poets, 
are what Horace calls nota ; just as newly invented 
.subjects, or^ which comes to the same thing, such 
as had not been employed by other writers, indicta^ 
he, on a like occasipn^ terms ignoia. The con- 
nexion lies thus. Having mentioned Silenus in v« 
239, one of the commonest characters in this drama, 
an objection immediately ofiers itself; '^ but what 
*' good poet will engage in subjects and characters 
" so trite and hackney*d ?'' The answer is, em noto 
Jktum carmen aequar^ i. e. however trite and well 
known this and some other characters, essential to 
Ae satyr, are, and must be ; yet will there be still 
room for fiction and genius to shew itself. The 
conduct and disposition of the play may be wholly 
new, and above the ability of common writers, tatkf 
fum series juncturaque potlet. 
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844. Sylvis deducti caveant &€.] Having 
before [v. £3«] settkd the true idea of the satyrie 
style in general, he now treats.of the peculiar lan- 
guage of the satyrs themselves. This common 
sense demands to be in conformity with their sylvan 
diafacter^ neither affectedly tender and gallant, on 
the one hand ; nor grossly and ofiensiyely obscene, 
on the other.' The^r^f of thei^ cautions seems le« 
veled at a false improvement, which, on the intro* 
daction of the Roman satyr, was probably at-** 
tempted on the simple, rude plan of the Greek, 
without considering the rustic extraction and man* 
ners of the fauns and satyrs. The latter^ obliquely 
glances at the impurities of the ; Atellane, whose 
licentious ribaldry, as hath been observed, would, of 
course, infect the first essays of the Roman satyr. 

But these rules so necessary to be followed in the 
$atyriCj are (to observe it by the way) still moi?e es* 
sential tb^ the pastoral poem : the fortunes and 
character of which (though numberless volumes 
have been: written upon it) may be given in 'few 
words. 

The prodigious number of writings, called Paste* 
ml, which have been current in all times, and in all 
languages, shews there is something very taking in 
this poem. And no wonder, since it addresses it^ 
idf to TMREB leading principles in human nature, * 

THB LOVE. OF £ASE^ THE LOVE OF BEAUTY, and TliE 

MORAL SENSE : sttch picccs as these being employed 
ifl representing to us the tran^uilwtv, the i>'no- 
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CENCE^ and the scenerv/ of the rural Kfe. But 

ft 

though. tbeie ideas ane of themsekes agreeable^ 
good sense will not be satisfied: unless they appear to 
have some foundation in truth and nature. And 
even^ then, their impression will be but fidnt, if 
they are not, further, employed to convey imtruc* 
Hon. or iritet'est the heart. 

Hende the diffetent forms, . under whidi this 
poem hath appeared. THEOCirrus thought it suffi- 
cient to give a reality to his pictures of the rural 
manners. But - in po dmtig it was too apparent that 
his draught would often be coarse and unpleasin^^ 
And, in fact, we find that bis shepherds^ contrary 
to the poef s rule, 

immunda crepent ignominiosaque dicta* 

* 

Virgil ayoided this extreme. Without depart* 
ing very widely from the simpUcity of rustic natui^ 
)iis shepher<fa are more decent, their lives more se* 
rene, and, in general^ the sqene more inviting. 
But tlie refinements pf bis age not well agreeing to 
these simple delmeations, and his views in writing 
not being merely to entertain, he saw fit to allego- 
rize these agreeable fancies, and make them the ve< 
hides of historicaly and sometimes even of philoso^ 
phiCy information. 

Our Spenser wanted to engross dll the beauties 
of his masters : and so, to the artless and too natu* 
ical drawing of the Oreekj added the dee|$^ allegoric 
depign of the Jjotin, poet 



Oae efoHy sees that this aonigmatio cast of tfafe 
jpMtontl was meant to give it an air of instruction^ 
and to wake. it a reaflooable entertainment to such 
u wmlJd nauseate a sort of writing, 

*' Where pure description held the place of sense," 

But this refinement was out of rplace, as npt only 
Inconsistent with the simplicity of the pastoral. cbft*^ 
racter, but as tending to rob us in a good degree of 
the pleasure, which these amusing and picturesque 
poems are intended to give. 

Ofliers therefore took another route, Tb^ ft* 
moos Tasso, by an effort of genius which hath done 
him more honour than even his epic talents^ pror 
duced a new kind of pastoral^ by engrafting it on 
the drama. And under this form, pastoral poetry 
became all the vogue. The charming Amintas w^s 
even commented by the greatest scholars and critics. 
It was read, admired, and imitated by all the world. 

There is no need to depreciate the fine copies, 
that were taken of it, in Italy. But those by our 
owa poets Were, by far, the best, Shakespeare 
had, indeed, set the example of something like pas- 
toral dramas, in our language ; and in his Winters 
Tde, As ye like it^ and some other of his pieces, 
has enchanted every body with his natural sylvan 
manners, and sylvan scenes. But Fletcher set 
himself, in earnest, to emulate the Italian, yet still 
with an eye of reverence towards the English, poet. 
|q \ih faithful shepherdess he 6virpas9eq^ th^ former $ 
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in the variety of his paintings and the beauty of his 
sieene ; and only falls short of the latter^ in the 
trutli of manners^ and a certain original gracq of in- 
vention which bo imitation can reach. The fashion 
was now so- far established^ that every poet of the 
time wbuld try his hand at a pastoral. Even surly 
Ben^ though he found no precedent for it among 
his ancients, ^ was caught with the beauty of this 
novel drama, and, it must be owned, has written 
above himself in the fragment of his sad shepherd. 
— i-The scene, at length, was closed with the Comus 
of Milton, who, in his rural paintings, almost 
equalled the simplicity and nature of Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, and, in the purity and splendor of 
his expression, outdid Ta&so, 
' In this new form of the pastoral, what was child- 
ish before, is readily admitted and excused. A sim- 
ple moral tale being the groundwork of the piecej 
the chafms of description and all the embellishments 
of the scene are only subservient to the higher pur- 
pose of picturing the manners, or touching the 
heart. 

But the good sense of Shakespeare, or perhaps the 
i^licity of his genius, was admirable* Instead of 
the deep tragic air of Tasso (which has been gene- 
rally followed) and his continuance of the pastoral 
strain, even to satiety, through ^ve acts, he only 
made use of these playful images to enrich his comic 
scenes. He saw, I suppose, that pastoral subjects 
vere uz^fit tp bear a tragic distress. And besides^ 
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when tte distress rises to any height, the ymxAcm- 
ness of pastoral imagery grows distasteful. Wh^« • 
as th^ genius of comedy admits of humhier dis^ 
tresses ; and leaVes us at leisure to Recreate ourseltes 
with these images^ as no way interfering with the 
draught of charadters, 6r the management of a 
eomic tale. But to make up in surprize what was 
wanting • in. passion^ Shakespeare hath, with great 
judgment, adopted the popular system of Faeries; 
which, while it to naturally supplies the place of 
the old ^l van. theology, gives a wildne^ to this sort 
of pastoral painting which is perfectly inimitable. 

In a word ; if Tasso hdd the honour of inventing 
the pasCaral drama^ properly so called, Shakespeare 
has shewn us the just application of pastoral poetry ; 
which, however amusing to the imagination, good 
sense will hiardly endure, except in a short dialogue, 
or in some occasional dramatic scenes ; and in theses 
only, as it serves to the display o7 characters and the 
conduct of the poef s plot. 

And to confirm these observations on pastoral 
poetiy, which may be thought too severe, one may 
observe that such, in eflect, was tlie judgment 
passed upoa it by that great critic, as well as wit, 
Cervantes. He concludes his famous adventures, 
with a kind of project for his knight and isquire to 
turn shepherds : an evident ridicule on the turn oi^ 
that time for pastoral poei^s and romances, that 
were beginning to succeed to their books of heroic 
l^night-errantry. Not, but it contains, also, 9 ftn^ 
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stroke of i9R^ai? criiicism, as implying^ what if seen 
from experience to be too true, that men ei^abk of 
punning into one enthusiasm ave seldooi cured of it 
but hjrsoine sudden diYersion of the imagmation, 
which drives them into, another. 
. Bi conclusion, the reader will scarcely aide tm^ 
yfhj, in this deduction of the histoly and genius of 
pastoral poetry, I have taken no notice of what \m 
been written of this kind, in Prance ; whieb^ if it 
be not the most unpoetical nation in Uurope^ it at 
least the nroft unpastoral. Nor is their criticwn of 
this poem much better than their execution. A late 
writer P indeed pronounces M. de FonteneUe^ft dis- 
course on pastoral poetry to be one of the ^finest 
pieces of criticism in the worlds For my party I can 
only say it is rather more tolerabie than his pastorak. 

248, OfFENDENTUR £KIM aU»U8 EST EMJVB JKX 

PATER £T RES.3 The poet, in his endeavour. to re* 
clainfi his countrymen from the taste phscene, fery 
politely, by a common figure, represents- that as 
being the Jact^ which he wished to be so. ^or 
what reception the rankest obscenities met with on 
the Roman stage we learn jVora Ovid*s account of t^ 
success of the Mimi : 

JVobilfs hos virgo matronaque^ virque ptierque, 
Sptctat : et e magnd parte senatus adest^ 

' Trist. ii. v. 50L 

> 
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This, indeed, was not till some timd after thi6 
isit of ibis epistle. Bot we may guess frofti hm^ 
what must have been the tendency of the general 
disposition^ and may see to how little efi^t the poet 
had laboofed to divert the public attention from the 
JMmev to his reformed' ^#e/&me^. 

151. Syllaba long a she VI, &c.j This whole 
critique on the satyrs conchides with some directions 
aix)at the Iambic verse. When the commentary 
asserts, tibat this metre was common to tragedy and 
the sHrtjnrs, this is not to be taken strictly ; the sa* 
tyw, in this respect, as in every other, sustaining a 
sort of intermediate character betwixt tragedy and 
comedy. For, accurately speaking,, their proper 
measure, as the Grammarians teach, was the lambift 
enlivened with the tribrachys. '**^ Gaudent [Victor. 
" 1. ii. c. met. Iamb.} trisyllabo pede et maxime 
^ trihracheJ* Yet there was likeness enough to ' 
coosider this whole afiair of the metre under the 
same bead. The Roman dramatic writers were very 
careless in their versification, which arose, as is 
hinted, v. 259, from an immoderate and undistin- 
guisfaing veneration of their old poets. 

In conclusion of all that has been delivered oil 
the subject of these satyrs, it may be aixiusing to 
tile learned reader to hear a celebrated French tJritic 
^press himself in the following manner : " Les 
" Rtmrnns donnoient encore le nom de, l^atyre i 
^'une espece de Piece Pastoraki qdi' ^(^^'J^t'dn 
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"^^ le milieu entre la Tragedie et la Comdiie. C^st 
*' timt ce que nous en sgavons.^ {Mem^ de VHisL 
4e8 Belles Lett. torn. xvii. p. Sli.] 

£64. £t data Romanis venia est indigna poe« 
Tis«] It appears certainly, that what is said here 
concerning the metre of dramatic poems, was pecu- 
liarly calculated for the correction of the Roman 
negligence, and inaccuracy in this respect. This| 
if it had not heen so expresly told us. Would have 
been seen from the few remaining fragments of the 
old Latin plays, in which a remarkable carelessness 
of numbers is observed. This gives a presumption, 
that, with the like advantage of consulting them^ it 
would also appear, that the rest of the poet's rules 
were directed to the same end, and that even such, 
as are delivered in the most absglute and general 
form, had a peculiar reference, agreeably to what 
is here taught of the plan of this poem, to the cor* 
responding defects in the state of the Roman stage* 

270. At vestri proavi Plautinos et vumeeos 

IBT LaUDAVERE sales ; NIMIUM PATIENTER UTRUM* 

auE, Ne dicam stulte^ MiRATi;] It hath been 
thought strange, that Horace should pass so severe 
a censure on the tvit of Plautus, which yet appeared 
tQ Cicero so admirable, that he speaks of it as elegapsi 
vrhamim^ ingeniosum^ Jacetum. [De Off. i. 29.} 
Nor esifi it be said, tihat this difference of judgment 
Wa% owing t^ tbe^ improved delicacy of taste for wit, 
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in the Augustan age^ since it doth not appear^ thjit. 
Horace's own jokes, when he attempts to divert us 
in this way, are.at all better than Cicero's. 

The common answer, so far as it respects the poet^ 
is, I believe, the true one: " that endeavouring to 
" beat down the excessive veneration of the elder 
" Roman poets, and, among the' rest (as appears 
" from 2 Ep. i. and A, P. 54.) of Plautus, he cen- 
"sures, without reserve, every- the least defect in 
« his writings ; though, in general, he agreed with 
'^ Cicero in admiring him/' But then this was aQ* 
For that he was not so over-nice as to dislike Plaur 
tos' wit in the main, and, but in this view,! plrobably. 
had not criticized him at all, I collect from his: exr. 
press approbation of the wit of the old comedy; 
which certainly was not more delicate, than that pf 
Plautus. 

ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. 
iZ//, scripta qiilhus comoedia prisca virts est. 
Hoc stahanty hoc sunt imitandi. 

I S. X.' 15. 

I know, it hath been thought, that, even in this 
very place, where he censures the wit of Plautus^ 
he directs us o^. Groeca exemplaria, i. e« as his cri- 
tics understand him, to Aristophanes, and the other 
writers df . the old Comedy ; but such a direction in 
this plaqe, were altogether improper, and the sup- 
position iS| besides, a palpable mistake. For the 

VOL, f . p 
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Ornka etemphtia are referred to omfy, a» models 
ift e)cdct versification, as the teiuH' of the place 
fully shews. And what Horace atfterwards reaiarics 
on the wit of Ptaatus, in addition to the obserrations 
on tnetre, is a new and distinct criticism^ and hath 
no kind of reference to the preceding direction. 
But stilly a$ I said, Horace appears no such enemy 
to the old oomic wit, as, without the particular 
reason assigned, to hare so sererely condemoed it. 
The dtfKctilty is to account for Cicero's so peculiar 
admiration of it, and that a taste, otherwise so exact, 
as h\9f should delight in the coarse humour of Flaa- 
tns, and the old comecfy*. The case^ I believe^ was 
this: 

Cieero had imbibed a strong rebsh of the frank 
and libertine wit of the old comedy^ as best suited 
to the genius of popular eloquence ; which, though 
it demands to be tempered with some urbanity, yet 
never attains its end so effectually, as when let down 
and accommodated^ in some certain degree, to the 
general taste and manners of the people. This Ci- 
cero in efiect owns, when he tells us, the main end 
of jesting at the bar [De Orat. ccxl.] is, not to ac- 
quire the , credit of consummate humour, but to 
earry the cause, ut pr^^iamus aliqmd : that is, tQ 
inake an impressifjn on the people ; which is gene- 
rally, we know, better done by a coarser joke, than 
by the efegance of refined raiHery. And that thii 
was the real ground of Cicero's preference of the old 
comedy to the new, may be concluded, n»t only 
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fit^m &e nature of the thing, and his ovnk example 
(for he was ever reckoned intemperate in hie jest% 
which by no means a^nsWer to the elegance of his 
eharacter) but is certainly collected from what Qain<» 
tilian^ . in his account of it^ expre^ly observes of the 
old comedy, Nescio an ulla poem (post HomeruM) 
out dmilior sit oratoribitSy <mt ad orator'es fd^ 
cienths aptior. The reason, doubtless, was, that 
strength^ and prompt and eloquent freedom^ Vires 
et facundissima libertaSy which he had before ob- 
served, so peculiarly belonged to it. 

And this, I think, will go some way towards 
clearing an embarrassing circumstance in the history 
of the Roman learning, which I know not, if any 
writer hath yet taken notice of. It is, that though 
Menander and the authors of the new comedy were 
afterwards admired, as the only masters of the 
comic drama, yet this does not appear to have beeii 
seen, or, at least, so fully acknowledged, by the , 
Roman writers, till after the Augustan age; noft- 
withstanding that the Roman taste was, from that 
time, visibly declining. The reason, I doubt not, 
was, that the popular eloquence, which continued, 
in a good degree of vigour, to that time, participate 
ing more of the freedom of the old comic bailter, 
and rejecting, as improper to its end, the r^finek 
meuts of the new, insensibly depraved the public 
taste ; which, by degrees only, and not till a studied 
tod cautious declamation had, by the necessaiyin- 
fluence oi absolute power, sqicceeded^ to the libnety 

I* 2 
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of their old oratory, was iftilly reconciled to the de- 
licacy and strict decorum of Menander's wit. Even 
the case of Terence, which, at first sight, might 
seem to bear hard against it, confirms this account. 
This, poet, struck with the supreme elegance of 
Menander's manner, and attempting too soon, be- 
fore the public taste was sufficiently formed for it, 
to bring it on the stage, had occasion fpr all the 
credit, his noble patrons could give him, to support 
himself against the popular clamour. What was 
the object of that clamour ^ we learn from a curious 
passage in one of his prologues, where his adversary 
is made to object, 

Quas — -Jecit — -Jubulds 
Tenui esse oratione et scriptura levi. 

Prol. ad Phorm . 

The sense of which is not, as his commentators 
have idly thought, that his style ivas low and 
trifling, for this could never be pretended; but that 
his dialogue was insipid^ and his cJuiracterSy and^ 
in general, his whole composition, without that 
comic heightening, which their vitiated tastes re- 
quired. This further appears from those comnion 
verses of Caesar, where, characterizing the genius of 
Terence's plays, ieis devoid of this comic spirit, hp 
calls them tenia scripta : 

Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuncta foret vis 

COMICA : 

wqrds, which are the clearest commeat on the lines 
in question. 
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But this famous judgment of Caesar deserves to 
be scrutinized more narrowly. For it may be said 
" that by vU comical suppose him to mean the 
comic drollery of- the old and middle comedy; 
whereas it is more probable he meant the elegant 
but high humour of the best writers of the new^ 
particularly of Menander ; why else doth he call 
Terence, ^'Dimidiate Menander?''' There is the 
more force in this objection, because the, elegant but 
high humour^ here mentioned, is of the truest merit 
in comedy ; and because Menander, of whom the 
ancients speak so honourably, and whom we only 
know by their encomiums, may be reasonably 
thought to have excelled in it. What occurs in an- 
swer to it,x is this. 

1. The Ancients are generally allowed to have 
had very little of what we now understand by comic 
humour. Lucian is the Jirst, indeed the only one, 
who hath properly left us any considerable specimens 
of it. And he is almost modern with regard to the 
writers under consideration. But, 

2. That Menander and the writers of the new 
comedy did not excel in it^ is probable for these 
reasons. 

1. The most judicious critic of antiquity, when > 
he is purposely considei*ing thcs excellencies of 
the Greek comedians, and, what is more, expo- 
sing the comparative deficiencies of the Roman, 
says not a word of it. He thinks, indeed, that 
TerewceV, which yet he pi^onounces to be most 
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elegant, is but the faintest shadow of the Greek, 
comedy. But then his reason is, qiu)d sermo ipse 
Romantis non recipere videatvr illam solis conces- 

m 

sam Atticis venerem, [L. x.l.] It seems then as 
if the main defect, which this critic observed inTe* 
rence's comedy, was a want of that inexplicable 
grace of language, which so peculiarly belonged to 
the Greeks ; a grace of so subtle a nature that even 
they could only catch, it in one dialect — quando 
eamne Grceci quidem in alio genere linguce non 
ebtirmerint. [lb.]" 

2. Some of Terence's plays may be almost said 
to be direct translations from Menander. And the 
comic humour, supposed in the objection, being of 
the truest taste, no reason can be imagined why the 
poet should so industriously avoid to transfuse this 
last and higliest grace into his comedy. Especially 
since the popular cry against him proceeded from 
hence, that he was wanting in comic pleasantry ; a 
want, which by a stricter attention to this virtue of 
hi? great original, supposing Menander to have been 
possessed of it, he might so easily have supjJied, 
And lest it should be thought he omitted to do this, 
,as not conceiving any thing of this virtue^ or as not 
approving it, we find in him, but rarely indeed, 
some delicate touches, which approach as nearly a^ 
any thing in antiquity to this genuine comic hur 
mour. Of which kind is that in the Hecyra : 

Turn tu igitur nihil adtulisti hue plus und sen^ 
tentidP 
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For these reftsons I should fuppoae that Menaniir 
and the writers of the new come4y, from wboai 
Terence copied, had little of this beauty. 

But what shall we say then to Caesar^s dinddwtt 
Menander? It refers, I believe, solely to what 
Quiotilian, as we have seen, observed^ that^ with 
all his emulation of Attic elegknce, be was unable, 
through the native stubbornness of the Latita tongue, 
to come up to the Greek comedy. The very text 
of Caesar leads to this meanings 

Tu quoquCy tu in summiSy 6 dimidiate Menander, 
Ponerisy et meritOy puki sermonis amaTor. 

His excellence consisted in the purity and urba^ 
mty of his ejcpression, in which praise if he still fell 
short of his master, the fault was not in him, but 
the intractability of his language. And in this view 
Caesar's address carries with it the highest compli^ 
ment. Quintilian had said in relation to this point. 
Fix levem consequimur umbram. But Caesar, in a 
fond admiration of his merit, cries out, 

Tu quoquey tu in summisy 6 dimidiate Me- 
nander. 

His censure of him is delivered in the following 
lines : 

LenUms atque utinam scriptis adjunctaforet vis 
Comicay ut asquato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Greecis, neque in hdc despectus parte jaceres ; 
Unum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deessCy Terenti. 
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Which, again, gives no countenance to the suppo- 
sition of Menander's excelling in coniic humour. 
For he does not say, that with the addition of this 
talent he had equalled Menander, but in general, 
the Greeks — cequato virtus poller et honore cum 
Gr^cis. And this was what occasioned Caesar's 
regret. He wished to see him unite all the merits of 
the Greek comedy. As far-as the Latin tongue would 
permit, he had shewn himself a master of the elegance 
of theneu;. What he further required in him was the 
strong wit and satyr of the old. His favourite had 
then rivalled, in every praise, the Greek writers. 

And, if this be admitted, nothing hinders but 
that by vis comica Caesar may be understood to 
mean (how consistently with the admired urbanity 
of Terence is not the question) the comic pleasantry 
of the middle or old comedy. 

The thing indeed could hardly be otherwise. 
For Plautus, who chiefly copied from the middle 
comedy, had, by the drollery of his wit, and the 
buffoon pleasantry of his scenes, so enchanted the 
people as to continue the reigning favourite of the 
stage, even long after Afranius and Terence had ap- 
peared on it. Nay the humour continued through 
the Augustan age®, when, as we learn from Horace, 
in many parts of his .writings, the public applause 
still followed Plautus; in whom though himself 

o And no wonder^ ivhen> as Suetonius teUs us, the emperor 
bims^ was so delighted with the old comedy, [c. 89.] 
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could see many faults, yet he does not appear to 
have gone so far, as, upon the whole, to give the 
prefefence to Terence. Afterwards indeed the case 
altered, Paterculus admires ; and Plutarch and 
Quintilian are perfectly charmed : ita omnem vitqs^ 
imaginem expresslt, ita est omnibus rebuSy personisj 
affectibus accommodatu^\ This character, one would 
think, should have fitted him also for a complete 
model to the orator. And this, as might be ex- 
pected, was Quintilian's opinion. For, though he 
saw, as appears from the passage already quoted, 
that the writers of the old comedy were, in fact, the 
likest to orators^ and the most proper to form them 
to the practice of the. Forum, yet, in admiration of 
the absolute perfection of Menander's manner, and 
criticising him by the rules of a just and accurate 
rhetoric, and not at all in the views of a practical 
orator, he pronounces him to be a complete pattern 
oforatorial excellence: velunu^, diligent er lectus, 
ad cuncta efficienda sufficiat, 1. x. c. 1. Yet Ci- 
cero, it seems, thought otherwise ; for he scarcely, 
as I remember, mentions the name of Menander in 
his rhetorical books, though he is very large in 
commending the authors of the old Greek comedy. 
The reason was unquestionably that we have been 
explaining: The delicate observance of decorum, 
for which this poet was so famous, in omnibus mire 
custoditur ab hoc poeta decorum, rendered him an 
ynfit model for a popular speaker, especially in 
Rome, where an orator was much more likely to 
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carry his point by the vis comicOf the broader mirth 
of Aristophanes, or Plautus^ than by the delicate 
railleries, and exquisite paintings of Menander, or 
Terence. 

273. Si modo ego et vos Scimus tkurbanum 
LEPiDO SEPONERE DiCTO.] It was very late ere the 
ancients became acquainted with this distinction. 
Indeed it does not appear, they ever possessed it in 
that supreme degree, which might have been ex- 
pected from their exquisite discernment in other 
instances. Even Horace himself, though his pic- 
tures of life are commonly the most delicate, and 
wrought up in the highest beauty of humour, yet, 
when he afiects the plaisant, and purposely aims at 
the comic style and manner, is observed to sink 
beneath himself extremely. The truth is, there is 
something low, and what the French call grassier, 
in the whole cast of ancient wit ; which is rather a 
kind of rude, illiberal satire, than a just and teni- 
perate ridicule, restrained by the exact rules of 
civiljty and good sense. ' This a celebrated writer, 
ivho seems willing to think the most favourably of 
the ancient wits, in effect owns, when, after quoting 
certain instances of their raillery, he says, Ces ex- 
amples, quoique vifs et bans en leur genre, out 
quelque chose de trop dur, qui ne s^accommoderoit 
pas a nStre maniere de vivre ; et ce seroit ce que 
nous appelhns rompre en visiers, que de dire en face 
desveritez aussi forts que ceiles^la, [Rec. de bons 
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Contes et de bons Mots, p. 89.] » This rudeness, 
complained of, appears in nothing more evident, tha.n 
in their perpetual banter on corporal infirmities, 
which runs through all the wits both of Greece and 
Rome. And to shew us, that 4:his was not a practice, 
they allowed themselves in against rule, Cicero men- 
tions corporal infirmities [DeOr. 1. ii. c. 59.] as one 
of the most l^itimate sources of the ridiculous. 
Est deformitatls et corporis vitiorum satis hella 
materies. And in another place, Valde ridentur 
etiam hnagines^ quce fere in defbrmitatem, aut in 
aliquod vitium corporis ducuntur cum similitudine 
turpiorisy &e. [ib. c. 66.] And this, which is very- 
remarkable, though they saw the absurdity of it, as 
appears from the answer of Lcimia, recorded by 
Cicero, to a joke of this kind, Non potui mihi for- 
mam ipse JingerCy [ib. c. 65.] The universal pre- 
valence of a practice so absurd in itself, and seen by 
themselves to be so, in the. two politest states of the 
old world, must needs have; sprung from some very 
general, B.nd poice7ful cause; which, because it hath 
not, that I know of, been considered by any writer, 
I shall here attempt to open and explane. The 
subject is curious, and would require a volume to do 
it justice. I can only hint at the principal reasons, 
which appear to me to have been these. 

I. The free and popular governntent of those 
states. This, preserving an equality of condition, and 
thereby spreading a fearlessness and independency 
through all ranks and orders of men, of course pro- 
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duced and indulged the utmost freedom of expression, 
uninfluenced by hopes of favour^ and unawed by fear 
of personal offence ; the two sources, from whence 

. the civility of a more cautious ridicule is'derived. 
Now of all the species of raillery, the most natural 
and obvious to a people unrestrained by these causes, 

• is ever the coarsest, such as that on corporal defor- 
mities ; as appears from its prevailing every where, 
in all forms of government, among the lowest of the 
people, betwixt whom those causes never subsist 
But this reason involves in it some particulars, which 
deserve to be considered. 1. The orators, who 
catched it from the constitution themselves, coritri-- 
buted in their turn to forward and help on this dis- 
position to uncivilized mirth. For, the form of their 
government requiring immediate, and almost con- 
tinual, applications to the people ; and the nature of 
such- applications giving frequent exercise to their 
wit, it was natural for them to suit it to the capacities 
of their auditory; if indeed they had seen better 
themselves. Thus we find the orators in the Forum, 
even in the later tirne^ of the Roman republic, expo- 
sing their adversary to the broad mirth of the popu- 
lace, by enlarging on his low stature, ugly face, 
or distorted chin. Instances of which may be met 
with in Cicero's treatise De oratore; and even, as 
hathl^een observed, in some orations and other pieces 
of Cicero himself. 2. From the Forum the humour 
insensibly spread amongst all orders, and particu- 
larly, amongst the Writers for the stage^ where it was 
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kept Up m its full' vigour, or rather heightened to a 
further extravagance, the laughter of the people 
being its more immediate and direct aim. Bnt, the 
stage not only conformed, as of course k would, to 
the spirit of the times (which, for the reason already 
given, were none of the most observant of decorum) 
but, as we shall also find^ it had perhaps the greatest 
influence in producing and forming that spirit 
itself. This will appear, if we recollect, in few 
words, the rise, progresf^ and cfiaracter of the an-- 
dent stage. 

The Greek drama, we know, had its origin frdm 
the loose, licentious raillery of the rout of Bacchus, 
indulging to themselves the freest sallies of taunt and 
invective, as would best suit to lawless natures, 
inspirited by festal mirth, and made extravagant by 
wine. Hence arose, and with a character answering 
to this original, . the satyric drama; the spirit of 
which was afterwards, in good measure, revived and 
continued in the old comedy, arid itself preserved, 
though with considerable alteration in the form, 
through all the several periods of the Greek "stage ; 
even when tragedy, which arose out of it, was brought 
to its last perfection. Much the same may b^ ob- 
served of the Roman drama, which, we are told, 
had its rise in the unrestrained festivitv of the rustic 

ml 

youth. This gave occasion to their Satyrce, that is, 
medleys of an irregular form, acted for the diversion 
of the people. And, when afterwards Li vius Andro- 
^icus had, by a further reform, reduced these Satyra 
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into regular tragedies, another species of bnflSbon 
ridicule was cultivated, under the name of AteUanos 
fahulce ; which, according to Diomedes* character 
of them, were replete with jocular tvitticismSy and 
very much resembled the Greek satyrs^ Dktisjo^ 
ddarihus refertce^ similes fere sunt satyrids faha-^ 
lis Grcecorum. These were ever after retained,, and 
annexed to their most regular dramatic entertain* 
ments in Rome, just as the satyrs were in Greece; 
and this (as was seen in its place) though much pains 
was taken to reform, if not wholly remove, them. 
But to shew how strong the passion of the Romans 
was for this rude illiberal banter, even the licentious 
character of the -4^e/fene* did not fully satisfy them; 
butj as if they were determined to stick to their 
genuine rusticity, they continued the Satyrce them- 
selves, under the name of Exodia^ that is farces of 
the grossest and most absurd composition; which, 
to heighten the mirth of the day, were commonly 
interwoven with the Atellane pieces. The reason of 
the continuance of such ribaldry in the politest ages 
of Greece and Rome hath been inquired into. At 
present it appears, what effect it must necessarily 
have upon the public taste. 

IL Another cause connected with the foregoing, 
and rising out of it, seetns to have been the festal 
licence of particular seasons, such as the Dionysia 
end Panathenceay anntongst the (Jreeks ; and the 
Bacchanalia and Saturnalia^ at Rome. These 
latter, it is observable, were continued to the latest- 
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period of tii^ Roman etnpire, preserving ia them an 
ifflage^ as well of ihe frank and Kbertine wit of tbeir 
old stage, as of the original equality and indepen-' 
deocy of their old times. Quintilian thinks, that^ 
with some regulation^ good use might have heen 
made oi these seasons of licence, for the cultivating 
a just ^rit of raillery in the orators of his time« 
As it was, there is no doubt, they helped mach ta 
litiate and deprave it. His words are these : Quin 
iUce ipsoe, quas dicta, sunt ac voeantw, quas eertis 
Helm festce. licentice dicer e solehanvus^ si pcfulum 
odhibita ratione Jmgerentur^ aut aliquid in his se^ 
rium quoque esset admixtum^ plurimum poferunt 
utilitatis afferre: quce nuncjuvenum, aut sibi luden* 
Hum exercitatio est. [Quint, L iv. c 3.] Besides^ 
in Greece, the jester was a chari^cter by profession, 
necessary to the pleasantry of private feasts, and, as 
we learn from the fine satyr in Xenophon's Sympo-' 
mnij even in that polite age, welcome to all com* 
paniesP. 

P This is farther con^rmed from Lucian, who, in the descrip- 
tion of a splendid feast in his AAEKXPTON, and in the Sym^ 
pommofhis A^ni®AI, brings in the rEAflTOnoiOI as necessary 
attendants on the entertainment. — But the reader will i)Ot take 
what is said of the^fne satyr of Xenophon*s Symposium, who hath 
mt observed, that tliis sort o£ compositions, which were in great 
ctedit with the ancients, are of the nature of dramas, HSIKOt 
^roi, as Aristotk would call them, In which the dialoglsts, 
wiiQ are real personages as in the aid comedy, give a lively, and 
tooKtimes exaggerated cx{»esaion of their own characters. Under 
thjs idea, of a S}n3iposium we are prepared to expect bad characters 
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From these reasons I think it not difficult to 
account for the coarseness of Ancient wit. The free 
genius of the Greek and Roman cotistitution >va5 
unquestionably its main spring and support. But, 
when this character of their government was seconded 
by th^ freedom of their demagogues, the petulance 
of the stage, and the uncontrouled licence of recur- 
ring festival solemnities, it was no wonder, the 
illiberal manner so thoroughly infected all ranks and 
degrees of the people, as by no after diligence and 
refinement wholly to be removed. And this theory 
is indeed confirmed hyfact. For, when now the 

as well as good. Nothing in the kind of composition itself con- 
fined the writer to the latiers, 9iid the decorum of 2^ festal corwer- 
sation, which^ in a republic especially^ would haTe a mixture of 
satyr in it, seemed to demand the former. We see then the un- 
doubted purpose of Xenophoji in the persons of his jester and 
Syracusianj and of Plato, in those of Aristophanes and some 
others. Where we may further take notice, that, to prevent 
the abuse and misconstmction, to which these personated dis* 
courses are ever liable, Socrates is brought in to correct theJoose- 
ness of them, in both dialoj^es, and in some measure doth the 
office of the dramatic chorus, bonis fa vendi. But it is the less 
strange that the moderns have not apprehended the genius of 
these Symposia, when Athenaus, who. professedly criticises them, 
and one would think, had a better opportunity of knowing their 
real character, hath betrayed the grossest ignorance -ibont 
them. — 1 can but just hint these things, which might ,aflford 
curious matter for a dissertation. But enough is said to let the 
intelligent reader into the true secret of these convivial dialogwet, 
and to explane the ground of the encomium hese passed qpon 
«iifOfthem. * 
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tyrarlny of oiiie' man hftd ingrossed the power, and 
oppressed the liberties^ of Greece^ their stage refined, 
their wit polished^ and Menander wrote. And 
though a thorough reform \vas never made in the 
Roman istage, partly, as^ Quintilian thinks, from* the 
intractability of their language, but chiefly, it may 
be, as to the point in question, from the long con- 
tinuance of their rude farcical shews, yet something 
like thisappears to have followed upon the loss of their 
freedom ; as is plain from the improved delicacy of 
their later critics ; who, as Quintilian anil Plutarch, 
are very pro&se in their encomiums on Menander, 
and the w&vo comedy; whereas we find little said of 
it by the Augustan writers, who seem generally to 
have preferred the coarser wit and pleasantry of the 
oU. The state of modem Ivit too confirms this 
account. For it has grown up, for the most part, 
under limited monarchies, in whidh' their scenicar 
entertaiomexits were more moderate, or for plam rea< 
sons must less afifect the public taste. Whetiever 
therefore a turn for letters has prevailed, a poignant, 
but liberal kind of wit hath generally sprung tip with 
it. Where it is worth observing, the growing 
tfraany in some stated hath either extinguished it 
intimly, or refined it into an efifeminate and timid 
delicacy, as the growing licentiousness in others 
hath sunlcit into a rude and brutal coarseness:;, whilst 
b a due mixture of liberty and letters, we have seen 
it acquire a proper temperament at home, and, a& 
managed by our best writers, Exhibit a specimen 

VOL.1. a 
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of that strong, yet elegant ridicule, which hath 
never yet been equalled by any other nation in the 
world. 

275. Ignotum tragigae genus invenisse ca- 
MENAE, &c.] The poet, having just reniarked the 
negligence of the Roman writers, in two or three 
instances, and, at the same time recommended to 
them the superior care and accuracy of the Greeks 
(all which is elegantly preparatory to the last divi- 
sion of the epistle) proceeds in a short view of the 
Greek drama, to insinuate, as well the successful 
pains of the Greek writers, as the real state of the 
Roman stage ; the complete glory of which could 
only be expected, as immediately follows, from a 
spirit of diligence and correctness. As this whole 
connexion is clear and easy, so is the peculiar me- 
thod, in which it is conducted, extremely proper. 
1. To shew, how great the advantage of their situa- 
tion was over that of th^ Greeks, he observes, that 
the latter had the whole constitution of the drama to 
invent and regulate ; which yet, by the application and 
growing experience of their poets, was soon effected ; 
their tragedy, all rude and shapeless, as it was, in the 
c^rt of Thespis, appearing in its just form and pro- 
portion on the stage of iEschylus ;,and their comedy 
also (which, from that time, began to be cultivated) 
asserting its proper character, and, but for the culpa- 
ble omission of a chorus, reaching ^e full extent and 
{perfection of its kind. 
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2. To shew, what still remained to them, lie brings 
down the history of tragedy no lower than .^schylus; 
undeir whom it received its due form and all the essen* 
tials of its nature, yet still wanted, to its absolute per-> 
fection, the further accuracy and correctness of a So- 
phocles. And, for their comedy, he hints the prin- 
cipal defect of that ; its omission, after the manner of 
the new comedy, of the chorus. There is great ad- 
dress in this conduct. The censure also implied in it, 
is perfectly just. For, 1. the. character of the Ro- 
man tragedy, in the times of Horace, was exactly that 
ofjEschylus. ^schylus, says Quintilian, was the 
first, " qui protulit tragcedicLS,^ i. e. who composed 
true legitimate tngedies, ^sublimis et gravis et gran- 
diloquus scepe usque ad vitium ; sed rudis in pl&ris^ 
que et incompositus [L. x. c. i.] the very descrip- 
tion, which Horace gives [2 Ep. i. l65-] of the 
Roman tragedy. 

natura subtimts et acer. 
Nam spirat tragicum satis etjeliciter audet; 
Sed turpem putat inscitus metuitque lituram. 

2. The state of their comedy, as managed by 
their best writers, Afranius and Terence, was, in* 
deed, much morecomplete; yet wanted the chorus, 
which, in the judgment of the poet, it seems, was 
equally necessary to the perfection of this, as of the 
other drama. 

3. But the application is made in express terms. 

NU intentatum nostri liquere poetoe, &c. 
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i. e. our poets^ as wetl as the Greek, hx^y. i» some 
(fegree, applied themsekes to improvte and regulate 
the stage, in paFticalar, a late innotation, in taking 
their sniijeets^ both of tragedy and comedy, firom 
domestic fiEK^ts, is highly to be applauded. Thetr s&le 
disadvantage is, a neglect op contend of that labour 
and accuracy, which gave the fast perfection to the 
Greek scene. 

After this clear and natural exposition of the con- 
nexion of these lines, ali the difficulties, that have 
been found in them by certain great tritics^ vanish 
of themsdhres. And the reader now «ees (what the 
sagacious Hetnsius thought impossible to be shewn) 
an axoXeS/av, or consistent, natural ordain this part 
of the epistle; which was in imminent danger of 
losing all its grace and beauty, by the wild trans- 
positions of that critic. 

iByS. Post HUNC PKRSONAE PALLAEaUE, &c.] M. 

Dacier hath here puzzled himself With a difficulty 
of his own raising. He wonders, that. Horace should 
omit, in this history, the other improvements of jEs- 
chylus, mentioned by Aristbtle, and that Aristotle, 
in his turn, should omit those, mentioned by Horace. 
The truth is, neither of them intended a complete 
account of the improvements of the Greek stage ; but 
only so much of them, as was necessary to Ae views 
of each. Aristotle, treating of the internal constitu • 
tion of the drama, speaks of such chaii^s, made ifi* it 
by j^schyl^is, as respected that end. Hoiace, tneat- 
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flg in geiaepal of kg J^rm^ as perfected by the pains 
abd api^icadon ofti^esame poet^ selects those improve^ 
ments only, which contrast best to the rude essays of 
Iliia»piSj and, while they imply the rest, exhibit tra* 
gedy^ as it were, in her proper person, on the stage* 
11)6 read^ feels the efi^t of this in the poe^y . 

£S8. VbI^ aUI PiUEtBXTAS, V£L QXJt DOCUBKE 

T06ATAS.] There hath beien ranch diiBculty he«^ 
in settling a very plain point* The question js, 
whether prcetextM means irageih/, 0v a apecies of 
comedy ? The answer ia very olear from Diomediea, 
whose account is, in short, this. \ '^ ^ Togatw is ft 
" general term for all sorts of Latin plays, adopting 
^^ the Roman customs and dresses ; as Palliated is, 
" for all, adopting the Graecian. Of the Togatee, the 
" several ^ species are, 1 . Preetexta^ or Pr(jetexta4a, 
^^ in which Roman kings and gen^als were intro- 
^' duced, and is so called, because theprcetexta was 
^ the distinguishing habit of such persons. 2. Te^ 
*^ bemaria, frequently called * Togata^ though that 
**word, as we have seen, had properly a latger 
^* sense. 3. Atdlana. 4. Planipedis.'' He next 
marks the difference of these several sorts of Togatas^ 
from the similar, corresponding ones of the PaU 
UatoBy which are the^: ^* 1. '^Tragoedia, abso- 
"lately so styled. 2. ^Comoedia. g. ^Satyri, 
^^ 4. ^ M7|»of ." [These four sorts of the palUates 
were also probably in use at Rome ; certainly, at 
least, the two folrmer.] It appears then from henoe. 
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ihBt prcetextata was properly the Roman -tragedy. 
But he adds, *' Togata prcetextata a tragtedia 

*^ g^i^rfi^, tragoedice similis'' What is this difference 
and this likeness? The explanation follows. " ® He- 
roes are introduced in tragedy^ such as Orestes, 
Chryses, and the like. In the prcetextata^ Bru- 
tus, Decius, or Marcellus." So then we see, when 
Graecian characters were introduced, it was called 
- simply /rflf^flp^'a ; when Roman,, prce/ea?te/a ; yet 
both, tragedies.' The soledifference lay in thepersons 
being foreign or domestic. The correspondence 
in every other respect was exact. The same is ob- 
served of the Roman comedy; when it adopted 
^ Greek characters, it was called comardia : when 
Roman, ^^ Togata Tabernaria, or ^ Togata^ sim- 
ply. That the reader may assure ' himself of the 
fidelity of this account, let him take it at large, in 
the Grammarian's own words. " ^Togatae fabulse 
'^ diciintur, quae scriptae sunt secundum ritus et 
'^ habitus hominum togatorum, id est, Romanorum 
•* (Toga namque Romana est), sicut Graecas fabulas 
" ab habitu aeque palliatas Varro ait nominari. 
<^ sXogatas. autem cum sit generale nomen, spfeci- 
aliter tamen pro tabernariis, non mddo communis 
error usurpat, sed et poetae: — ^Togatarum fabula- 
rum 2 species tot fere sunt, quot et pdlliatarum. 
** Nam prima species est togatarum, quae praetex- 
" tatae dicuntur, in quibus imperatorum negotia 
*^ agebantuf et publica, et'reges Romani vel duces 
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" inducuntur, personarum -et argumentorum subli- 
"raitate"* tragBdiis similes: Praetextatae autem 
" dieuntur, quia fere" regum vel magistratuum, 
" qui praetexta utuntur, in hujusmodi fabulis acta 
^^ comprehenduntur. Secunda species togatarum, 
" quae tabernariae dieuntur, liumilitate personarum 
"et argumentorum similitudine ^comoediis pares — 
" Tertia species est fabularum latinarum, quae — 
"Atellan^ dictae ^imt, similes ^satyriois fabulis, 
"Graecis. Quarta species est planipedis, Graece 
" dicitur '^ M7jxo^. — ^Togata praetextata, a ^tragoedia 
" difFert. In tmgcedia ^heroes introducuntur. Pa- 
" cuvius tragoedias nominibus heroicis scripsit Ores- 
" ten, Cresten, Chrysen, et his similia. Item Ac- 
" cius. In praetextata autem scribitur, Brutus, vel 
' '* Decius, vel Marcellus. ^^Togata tabernaria k 
"^comoedia differt, quod in ^comcediaGraeci ritus 
'^ inducuntur, personaeque Graecae, Laches, Sostrata. 
*^ In ilia vero Latinae." [L. iii. c. de Com. et Trag. 
difF.] With Ijiis account of Diomedes agrees per- 
fectly that of Festtts ; from which, however, M. 
Dacier draws a very different conclusion. " Toga- 
" tarum duplex est genus : praetextarum — et taber- 
"nariarum.". His inference is, that praetextatae, 
as being a species of the togatae, must needs be co- 
medies ; not considering that togata is here a gene- 
ric term, comprehending under it all the several 
species both' of the Roman tragedy and comedy. 
After what hath been said, and especially, after the 
full and decisive testimony of Diomedes, there can 
uo longer be any doubt about the me^uing of prcv- . 
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textas : and ovie must be mirprised to find M. Da« 
cier prefacing his long note on this place in the fol* 
lowing important manner : C'^st tm des phis diffi- 
dies passages ^Horace^ et pent Are (:elui quHl est 
le plus mat aisd £eclaircir h cause du peu de lu* 
miere que nous donnent les auteurs Latins sur taut 
C€ qui regarde leurs pieces de theatre. 

281. SuccsssjT vETUs HIS Cqmoedia^ &C.3 i* 6- 

Comedy began to be cultivated and improved from 

the time that tragedy had obtained its end, isjf* 

riy i(XArn\g ^wiv^ under JEschylus, There is no 

reason to suppose, with some critics, that Hwace 

meant to date its origin from hence. The suppo* 

sition is, in truth, contradicted by experience and 

the order of things. For, as a celebrated French 

writer observes, " Le talent ctimiter, qui nous est 

naturel, nous porte pluidt h la comedie qui route 

sur des choses de ndtre connoissance qUh la Tra-i 

gedie, qui prend des sujets plus iloign^ de Pusage 

commun ; et en effet, en Ghrdce aussi Men qu^en 

France, la Comedie est Vainie de la tragedie' 

[Hist, du Theat. Franc, par M. de Fontenelle.] 

The latter part of this assertion is clear from the 

piece referred t^o; and the other, which respects 

Greece, seems countenanced by Aristotle himself 

[zjep. taroMQT. x. ff.] *Tis true. Comedy, though its 

rise be every where, at least, as early as that of 

tragedy, is perfected much later. Menander, we 

know, appeared long after JEschylus. And, though 

the French tragedy, to spea^ with Aristotle, f^;t» 
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Tiiv kun^g (p6^i¥ in itie li(ands of Comeille, this can* 
sot be said of their comedjr^ which was forced to 
wait for a Moliere, before it arrived at that pitch of 
perfiectioD. But then this is owing to the superior 
difficulty of the comic drama. Nor is it any objee-. 
tioQ that the contrary of this happened at Rome. 
For the Romans^ -wh^i they appUed themselves in 
earnest to the stage, had not to invent, but to imi** 
tate or rather translate^ the perfect models of 
Greece. And it chanced^ for reasons which I shall 
not stay to deduce, that their poets had b^ter sue* 
cess in copying their comedy^ than tragedy. 



284. TuRPiTER OBTicuiT — ^ Evidently because^ 
though thejW nocendi was taken away, yet that 
was no good reason^ why the chorus should entirely 
cease. M« Dacier mistakes the matter. Le choeur 
S€t4t ignominietisementf parceque la hi repritna 
«a licence, et que ce fut^ h proprement parler, la 
lot qui le bannit ; ce qtC Horace regarde comnie une 
espece de JUtrissure. Properly speakings the law 
only abolished the abuse of the chorus. The igno- 
miny lay in dropping the entire use of it, on ac- 
count of this restraint, tlorace was of opinion, 
that the chorus ought to have been retained, thot^ 
the state had abridged it of the licence, it so much 
delighted in, of an fllimited, and intemperate satyr. 
Sublatus chorus fuity says Scaliger,' cujus illas vi- 
dentur esse prasdpuce partes^ ut potissimum quoi 
liberet, lasderent. 
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285. NeC MINIMUM MERUERE DECijS VESTIGIA 
GKiECA AUSI DESERERE* ET CELEBRARE *DOMESTICA 

FACTA.] This judgment of the poet, recommending 
domestic subjects, as fittest for the stage, may be 
inforced from many obvious reasons. As 1. that it 
renders the drama infinitely more affecting: and 
this on many accounts. 1. As a subject^ taken from 
our own annals, imist of course carry with it an air 
of greater probabiHty, at least to the generality of 
the people, than one borrowed from those of any 
other nation. 2. As we all find a personal interest 
in the subject. 3. A& it of course aflfords the best 
and easiest opportunities of catching our minds, by 
frequent references to our manners, prejudices, and 
customs. And of how great importance this is, 
may be learned from hence, that, even in the exhi- 
bition of foreign characters, dramatic writers have 
found themselves obliged to sacrifice truth and pro- 
bability to the humour of the people, and to dress 
up their personages, contrary tp their own better 
judgment, in some degree according to the mode 
and mianners of their respective countries^. And 

a *' L'dtude (^gale dps pontes de diflfiSjrons tems_k plaire kleurs 
" spectateurs, a encore inflnd dans la maniere de peindre les cha- 
" racters. Ccpx qui paroissent sur la scene Angloise, Espagnole, 
" Fran^oise, sont plus Ani^lois, Eapagnols, ou Francois que 
Grecs ou Romains, en un mot que ce qu'ils doivent 6tre. 11 
ne faut qu'en peu discernement pour s'appercevoir qu6 nos 
*' Cesars et nos Achilles, en gardant m^nie une partie de leur 
^ caractere primitif, piennent droit de naturalite .«Jans le pais 
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4. as the writer Mmself, from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the character and, genius of his own na- 
tion, will be more likely to draw the manners with 
life and spirit. 

II. Next, which should ever be one great point 
in view, it renders the drama more generally useful 
in its moral destination. For, it being, conversant 
about domestic acts, the great instruction of the 
fable more sensibly affects us ; and the characters 
exhibited, from the part we take in their good or ill 
qualities, will more probably influence our conduct. 

HI. Lastly, this judgment will deserve the 
greater regard, as the conduct recommended was, 
in feet, the practice of our great models, the Greek 
writers ; in whose plays, it is observable, there is 
scarcely a single scene, which lies out of the con- 
tines of Greece. 

But, notwithstanding these reasons, the practice 
hatb, in all times, been but littte followed. The 
Ronnans, after some few attempts in this way (from 
whence the poet took the occasion of delivering it 
as a dramatic precept), soon relapsed into their old 
use; as appears from Seneca's, and the titles of 
other plays, written in, or after the Augustan age. 
Succeeding times continued the same attachment to 

" oil lis sent transplantez, semblables \ ces portraits, qui sortent 
" de la main . d*un peintre Flamand, Itaiien, ou Fran^pis, et 
" qui portent rempreinte du pais. On veut plaire \ «a nation, 
*' et rien ne plait tant que la resemblance de manieres et de 
"^ genie.'* [P. Brumoy, vol. i. p. 200.] 
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Grecian^ with the addition of ui eqval fonrifaaiess for 
Boman, subject?. Th6 reason in both mtances 
hath been eveif the same: that strong and earJy 
prejudice^ approaching somewhat to adoration^ in 
favour of the illustriotis names of those two great 
states. The account of this matt^ is very easy ; for 
their writings^ as they furnish the busuiess of our 
younger, and the amusement of our riper, yearsj 
and more especially make the stndy of all tiiose^ 
who devote themselves to poetry and the stage, in* 
sensibly infix in us an excessive veneration tot all 
affairs in which they were cohcerned ; insomuch 
that no other subjects or events seem considerable 
enough, or rise, in any proportion, to our ideas of the 
dignity of the tragic scene, but such as time and long 
admiration have consecrated in the annab of their 
story. Our Shakespeare was, I think, the first that 
broke through this bondage of classical Mperstition. 
And be owed this felicity, as he did some otila's, 
to his want of what is called the advantage of a 
learned education. Thus uninfluaiced by the 
weight of early prepossession, he struck at once into 
the road of nature and common sense : and witliotrt 
designing, without knowing it, hath left us in his 
historical plays, with all their anomalies, an exacter 
•resemblance ' of the Athenian stage, than is any 
where to be found in its most professed adinir<^rs and 
copyists. 

I will only add, that, for the more successful 
execution of this rule of celebrating domestic acts. 
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mfcb will depend on the sra, from whence the 
subject is tib^* Times too remote have almost 
th« sauite inconveniences, and none of the advan- 
ta^^ wbich a^ud the ages of Greece and Rome, 
kxiiy for ^oee of later date, they are too much 
fiuniliarized to us, and have not a^^ yet acquired that 
veneraUe east aod air, which tragedy demands, and 
age only ean give. There is no fixing this poiisit 
with precision. In the general, that aera is the fit- 
test for the poet's purpose, which, .though fresh 
enough in oqr minds to warm and interest us in the 
mnt of tihe action, is yet at so great a distance 
from the present times, as tp have lost all those 
mean and disparaging circumstances, which una- 
voidably adhere to recent deeds, and, in some mea- 
sure, sink the noblest modern transactions to the 
levd oi oi»Knary life« 

395. Ingenium MisBRA, &c.] ^ospe aitdivi poc- 
'm bonum neminem (id quod a Defnocrito et Pla- 
tone in geriptis relict um esse dicuntj sine ififlam- 
matiane animorum existere posse et sine qtuniam 
offiatu quasi furoris . j]Cic. De orat. 1. ii. c. xlvi,] 
And so Petronius, prcecipitandus liber spiritusy 
^tfurentis animi vaticinatio appareat. [c, cxviii.], 
And to the same purpose every good critic, ancient 
or modern. But who can endure the grimace of 
4o«e minute geniiy who, because the truly in- 
spired, in the ravings of the fit, are touched with 
we flame and fury of enthusiasm, must, therefore. 
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with a tame, frigid fancy, be laying claim to the 
same fervent and fiery raptures ? The fete- of these 
aspirants to divinity is that h^aa-tav sauroJg ioxSnes^ 
s ^ax^s^etriVy dXKk tral^aa-iv [Longin. fsn^, u>^. 
rjx73|x. ;f .] And guintilian opens the mystery of 
the whole matter : Quo quisque ingenio minus valet, 
hoc se magis attolUre et dilatare conutur : ut sta- 
tura breves in digitos eriguntur et plura infirm 
minantur. Nam tumidos et corruptos et tinnuhs 
et quocunque alio cacozelite genere peceantes, cer- 
turn habeo, non virium^ sed injirmitatis vitio labo- 
rare : ut corjwra non robore, sed valetudine in- 
jlantur : et recto itinere lapsi plerumque divertunt, 
[L. ii. c'sj 

2^8. Bona pars^ non ungues, &c.] The con- 
stant and pitiful affectation of the race before spo- 
ken of, who, with the modesty of laying claim to 
the thing, will be sure not to omit the sign, and 
so, from fancying an inspiration, they have not 
come to adopt every foppery, that has ever dis- 
graced it in those who have. 

308. QUIU DECEAT, Q.UID NON:] Nihil cst dif- 
ficilius quaniy quid deceat, videre. H^sttou appel- 
lant hoc Grwci : nos dicamus sane Decorum. De 
quo prceclare et multa pr accipiuntur^ et res est 
cognitione dignissima. Hiijus ignoratione non 
modo in vitd, sed saspissime in Poematis et in ora- 
tione peccatur. [Orator, xxi.] 
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309. SCRIBENDI RECTE, SAPERE EST ET PRINCI* 

piuM ET FONs.] The Orator was of the same mind, 
wheri he sent his pupil to the academy for instruct 
tioh. Quis nescit maxiinam vint existere oratoris 
in hominum mentihus vel ad tiram, ant dolorem in^ 
dtandis^ vel ttft hisce itsdern permotionibus ad leni^ 
totem miseticdrdiamque revocandis ? quas^ nisi qui 
naturals hominum, viinque omnem humanitatis, can-- 
sasque eas qvibus mentes aut incitantur aut reflec- 
tmtur, penitus perspexerit, dicendo^ quod volet^ 
ferjicere non poterit. Atqui totus hic locus phi- 
L030PHORUM PROPRius viDETUR. [Dc Orat. 1. 1. 
c. xii.] And he spoke, we know, from his own 
experience, having acquired his oratorial shill not 
in the schools of the rhetoricians, hut the walks of 
the academy : fateor me oratorem, si modosim, aut 
etiam quicunque sim, non ex rhetorum officinisj sed 
tx Academias spatiis extitisse. [Orat. p. 622. Elz. 
ed.] But the reason he gives far this advice, though 
common to' the poet; whose character, as well as 
the orator's, it' is, posse voluntates impellerej quo 
velis, unde velis, deducere, is yet, not the only one, 
"whidi respects the poet. For his business is to 
paint, and that not only, as the orator does, in 
order to move, but for the sole end of pleasing : solam 
'petit voluptat^m, [Quinct. 1. x. c. i.] The boast of 
bis art is to catch every different aspect of nature, 
and more especially to exhibit the human character 
in every varying light and form, under i)vhich it 
presents itself. But this is not to be done without 
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aa exquisite study, and phil6soplucaI kno'wledge of 
man ; to which end, as is remarket) in n. pu v. 317. 
the Socratic philosophy is more peculiarly adaj^bed. 
Add to this, that it is th^ genius of true poetry, 
not only to animate, but to personalize every thing, 
Qmnia debent esse morata. Hence the kidispensable 
necessity of moral science ; all poetry being,, in ef- 
fect, what Mr. Dryden somewhere calls comedy, 

THE THEFT OF POETS FROM MANKIND. 

310. SocRATiCAE CHARTAE.] Aa admired writer, 
in mapy respects deservedly so, thus comments 
on these words: ^^The philosophical writings, to 
which our poet refers, were in themselves a kind of 
poetry, like the mimeSy pr personated pieces of early 
times, before philosophy was in vogue, and when 
as yet Dramatical imitation was scarce formed : or 
; at least, in many parts, not brought to due perfec- 
tion. They were pieces, which, besides theur foice 
of style, and hidden numbers, carried a sort of 
action and imitation^ the same as the Ejdc and 
Dramatic kinds. They were either real dialogues^ 
or recitals of such personated discourses; where the 
persons themselves.bad their characters preserved 
throughout ; their manners, humours, and distinct 
turns^ of temper and understanding maintained, ac- 
cording to the most exact poetical truth. 'Twas not 
enough, that these pieces treated fundamentally of 
morals, and, ' in consequence, pointed out real char 
racters and manners : They exhibited th)em alive, 
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Biid set ihe countenances and complexions of men 

*^ plainly in view. And by this means they iiot only 

" taught us to know others ; but, what was principal 

" and of highest virtue in them, they taught us to 

*^ know ourselves." Thus fat ttien ihese models are 

of unquestioned use to writers of every denomination. 

I forbear to mention, what this noble author find» 

bccasion frequently to insinuate, and, by his own prac- 

» ' ' • • • ■ 

face, labours to recommend, the superior excellency 

of the manner^ as well as mattery of these highly-rated 
originals. Not that 1 presume to think it unwor- 
thy of imitation. But the public taste, as appears, 
is running full fast that way, irisomucli tnat sonic^ 
may even doubt^ if the state of literary composition 
be more endangered by the neglect, or vicious imi- 
tation,' of the Platonic manner. Its graces, when 
sparingly employed by a real geniu^, for the embel- 
lishment of strong sense, have, it must be owned^ 
great beauty* But when this biimour of platonizing 
seizes on soiiie minuter spirit, i3ent oh ennobling 
a trivial matter^ and all over-ruh with academic 
delicacy and affectation, nothing, to a just and manly 
relish, can be more disgusting. One must wink hard 
not to see frequent examples of this, in the master 
Platonist himself. But his mimics, of late, have gbne 
much farther. There is no need, in such a croud of 
instances, to point to particulars. What I would 
rather observe is, that this folly, offensive as it is, may 
perhaps admit of some excuse from the present state 
of our literature, and the character of the great 

VOL. I. ^ IB^ 
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original himself ^ whom these writers aspire to* hnf-* 
tate. When a Fanguage, as ours at this time^ hatk 
been much pohshed and enriched with perfect models 
of style in ahnost every way, it is in the order of 
things, that the next step should be io,2L vicious affec- 
tation. For the simpKcity of true taste, under these 
circumstances, grows insipid^ Something better 
tlianthe ie^f must be aimed at ; and the reader's lan- 
guid appetite raised by the provocatives of an ambi- 
tious refinement. And this in sentiment, as well as 
language. Wlience we see how it happened, that 
even in Greece itseff, where composition vvas studied 
with a more than common accuracy, Philosophy^ 
when it passed out of the hands of its greiskt masters, 
degenerated by degrees into the subtilties of sbphis- 
try, as did Eloquence, iikewise, into the tricks of 
rhetoric. 

But there was something, as I hinted, too, in the 
character of the writer imitated, of a very ticklish 
and dangerous nature ; and of which our tribe of imi- 
tators were not sufficiently aware. A very exact critic 
of antiquity hath told us what it was. It lay in Pla- 
to's bringing the tumor of poetic cornposition into 
discourses of philosophy, OTI TON OFKON THS 
IIOIHTIKHS KATASKEYHS EHl AOFOTS 
UrAFE *IAOSO*QrS^ And thougl^ the expe- 
riment, for the most part, succeeded not amiss (as 
what contradiction is there which superior genius*^ 

t DioNY s. Halicarn. Ep. Afix C. Pomp. p. 205- Edit, Hnd». 
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eaimoti^peCQncile.?) yet it sometimes failed even in 
his hands* And as a French writer well expresses 
it, Le.DiViN Plato, pour avoir voulu s'elever trop au 
desws des hommes, est souvent tomb^ dans un gali- 
matias pQtnpeux que quelques tms ,cpnfondent avec 
le suBUMjs. The Pha£DRUs^ though the most re- 
markable, is not the only example of such mischance 
in Uie writings of tbis great man. 

317, Veras hinc pucERE VOCES.] Truth, in 
poetry^ means such an expression, as conforms to 
the general nature of things ; falshood, that, which, 
however suitable to the particular instance in view, 
doth yet not correspond to such general nature. 
To, attain to this truth of expression in dramatic 
poetry two things are prescribed: 1. A diligent 
study of the §ocratic philosophy ; and 2. A masterly 
knowledge and comprehension of human life. The 
first, because it is the peculiar distinction of this 
school ad veritatem vitas propiu^ accedere. [Cic* de 
Or. i. 51,] And the latter, as rendering the imita- 
tion more universally striking. This will be under- 
stood by reflecting that truth may be followed too 
closely in works of imitation, as is evident in two 
respects. For^ 1 . the artist, when he would give a 
Copy of nature, may confine himself too scrupu- 
lously to the exhibition of particulars, and so fail 
of representing the general idea of the kind. Or, 2. 
in applying himself to give the general idea, he may ' 
collect it from an enlarged view of rea/ life, whereas 

R 2 
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it were still better taken from the nobler otHiceptioii 
of it as subsisting only in the mind. This last is the 
kind of censure we pa^s upon the Flemish school of 
painting^ which takes its model from real nature^ 
and not, as the Italian, from the contemplative 
idea of beauty '^. The Jbrmer corresponds to that 
other fault objected also to the Flemish masters^ which 
consists in their copying from parti<?ular odd and 
grotesque nature in contradistinction to general and 
graceful nature. 

We see then that in deviating from particular and 
partial, the poet more faithfully imitates tmiversaly 
truth. And thus an answer occurs to that refined 
argument, 'which Plato invented and urged, witli 
much seeming complacency, against poetry. It is, 
that poetical imitation is at a great distance Jrom 
truth. " Poetical expression, says the Philosopher, 
is the copy of the poet's own conceptions ; the poef s 
conception, of things, and things, of the standing 
archetype, as existing in the divine mind. Thus 
the poet's expression, is a copy at third hand, from 
the primary, original truth." [Plat. De rep. 1.x.] 
Now the diligent study of this rule of the poet ob- 
viates this reasoning at once. For, by abstracting 
from existences all that peculiarly respects and dis- 

u In conformity with the Antique, Nee enim Phidias, cum 
faceret Jovisformam out Minerva, contem'plahatUT aliquem e qtiQ 
simifiiudinem duceret : ted ipgius in 7nente incidebal species pul- 
chritudinis eximia c^iuedam, quam intuens in eaqne defixHs adilH^ 
^imilitudinem artem et manum dirigebat [Cic. Orat. 9.] 
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cidimnates the individual, the poef s conceptioQ, as 
k were neglecting the intermediate particular objects, 
catches^ as far as may be, and reflects the divine 
archetypal idea, and so becomes itself the copy or 
image of truth- Hence too w^ are taught the force 
of that imusual encomium on poetry by the great 
critic, that it is something more severe and philoso-- 
phicaj than history, ^Xoflro^orrepov xai, <r7rtihaiorepov 
TToiria'^g ifoplag sf /v. , The reason follows, which is 
now very intdligible ; ij fxiv yap zrolT^a-ig jxaXXov ra 
xadoX^, ^3 8* Is^opla tol xaff t^ugqv xiysi. [n^P- 
croii^r. X. S.] And this will further explain an es- 
sential difference, as we are told, between the two 
great rivals of the Greek stage. Sophocles, in re- 
turn to such as objected a want of truth in his cha- 
racters, used to plead, thcit he drew men such as 
they ought to be, Euripides such as they were. 

oW rio-i. rn?g. ^oiijT. X. XS.3 The meaning of 
which is, Sophocles, from his more extended com- 
merce with mankind, hac\ enlarged and widened the 
narrow, partial conception, arising from the contem- 
plation of particular characters, into a complete 
comprehension of the kind. Whereas the philoso- 
phic £uripides, having been mostly conversant in 
the academy, when he came to look into life, keep- 
ing his eye too intent on single, really existing per- 
sonages, sunk the hind in the individual ; and so 
painted his characters naturally indeed, and truly 
with regard to the objects in view, but sometime* 
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Without that general arid universally striking like- 
ness, which is demanded to the full exhibition of 
poetical truth. 

But here an ohjection meets us, which must not 
be overlooked. It will be said, '^ that philosophic 
speculations are more likely to render men's views 
abstract and general than to conjSne them to indi- 
viduals. This latter is a fault arising from the 
small number of objects men happen to contemplate : 
and may be removed not only by taking a view of 
many particulars, which is knowledge of the world ; 
but also by reflecting on the general nature of men, 
as it appears in good books of morality. For the 
writers of such books form their general notion of 
human nature from an extensive experience (either 
their own, or that of others) without which their 
writings are of no value." The answer, I think, is 
this. By rejlecting on the general nature of man 
'the philosopher learns, what is the tenor of action 
arising from the predominancy of certain qualities 
or properties : i. e, in general, what that conduct is, 
which the imputed character requires. But to per- 
ceive clearly and certainly, how far, and with what 
degree of strength this or that character will, on 
. particular occasions, most probably shew itself, this 
is the fruit only of a knowledge of the world. In- 
stances of a want of this knowledge cannot be sup- 
posed frequent in such a writer, as Euripides; nor, 
when they occur, so glaring as to strike a com- 
mon reader* They are niceties, which can only be 
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^cerned by the true critic ; and even to Aim, at 
this distance ot time, from an ignorance of the 
Greek manners, that may possibly appear a fault, 
which is a real beauty. It would therefore be dan- 
gerous to think of pointing out the places, which 
Aristotle might believe liable to this censure in Eu- 
ripides. I will however presume to mention one, 
which, if not justly criticized, will, at least, serve to 
illustrate my meaning. 

Tlie story of his Electra is well known. The 
poet had to paint, in the character of this princess, 
a virtuous, but fierce, resentful woman ; stung by a 
sense of personal ill treatment; and instig*ated to 
the revenge of a father's death, by still stronger 
motives- A disposition of this warm temperament, 
it might be concluded by the philosopher in his 
closet, would be prompt to shew itself. Electra 
would, on any proper occasion, be ready to avow 
her resentment, as well as to forward the execution 
of her purpose. But to what lengths would this 
resentment go ? L e. what degree of fierceness might 
Electra express, without affording occasion to a 
person widely skilled in mankind, and the operation 
of the passions, to say, " this is iiYiprobable }^ 
Here abstract theories will be of little service. Even 
a moderate acquaintance with real life will be unable 
to direct us. Many individuals may ,have fallen 
under observation, that will justify the poet in car- 
rying the expression of such a resentment to any 
extreme. History would, jjerhaps, furnish exam- 
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pies, in which a- virtuous resentment hath been 
carried even farther than is here represented by the 
poet. What way then of determining the precise 
l>ounds and limits of it? Only by observing in 
numerous instances, i. ^» from a large extensive 
knowledge of practical life, how far it usually, in 

such characters^ and under such circunjstances, 

... 

prevails. Hence a difference of representation will 
ai:ise in proportion to the extent of that knowledge. 
Let us now see, how the character before us, hath> 
in fact, been managed by Euripides. 

In that fine scene, which parses between Electra 
and Orestes, whom as yet she suspects not to be 
her brother, the conversation very naturally turns 
upon Electra's distresses, and the author of them, 
Cly taemnestra, as well as on her hopes of deliver- 
ance from them by tlie means of Orestes, The 
dialogue upon this proceeds : 

Or. What then of Orestes, were he to return to 
this Argos ? 

JEl. Ah ! wherefore that question, when there is 
no prospect of his return at all ? 

Or. But supposing he should return, how would 
he go about to revenge the death of his father ? 

El. In the same way, in which that fathei: suf; 
fered from the daring attempts of his enemies. 

Or. Ai)d could you then dare to undertake with 
him the murder of your mother ? 

El. Yes, with that very steel, with which she 
murdered my father* 
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Or. And am I sft liberty to relate this to 7t>ur 
brother, as your fixed resolution ? 

JB/. I desire only to live,i till I have murdered xxvf 
mother. The Greek is still stronger : 

May I die^ as soon as I have murdered my mother I 

Now that this last sentence is absolutely unnatural, 
will not be pretended. There havie l^een doubtless 
many examples, under the like circumstances, of an* 
expression of revenge carried thus far. Yet, I thinks 
we can hardly help being a little shocked at the 
fierceness of this expression. At least Sophocles has 
jiot thought fit to carry it to that extreme. In him, 
Electrq contents herself with saying to Orestes^ 
on a similar occasion : 

^^ The conduct of this aiFair now rests upon you. 
" Only let me observe this to you, that, had I been 
" left alone, I would not have failed in one of these 

two purposes, either to deliver myself gloriously, 

or to perish gloribusly." 

Whether this representation of Sophocles be not 
more agreeable to truth, as collected from wide ob- 
servation, i. e. from human nature at large, thaa 
that of EurijJides, the capable reader will judge. If 
it be, the reason I suppose to have been, that So^ 
phocles painted his characters, such, as, from at* 
tending to numerous instances of the same kind, he 
'ipould conclude they ought to he; Euripides^ such, 
as a narrower sphere of observation Imd persuaded 
him they ivere. 
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Sig. Fkterdum speciosa lociSj &c-] The 
poet's science in ethics will principally, shew itself in 
these two ways, 1, in furnishing proper matter for 
general reflexion on human life and conduct ; arid, 
*2. in ^ due adjustment of the manners. By the 
former of these two applications of moral knowledge 
a play becomes, Avhat the poet calls, speciosa locisy 
i. e. (for the term is borrowed from the rhetoricians) 
striking in its moral topics : a nierit of the highest 
importance on the ancient stage, and which, if pru- 
dently employed in subserviency to the latter more 
essential requisite of the drama, a just expression of 
the manners^ will deserve to be so reputed at all 
times, and on every theatre. ' The danger is, lest a 
studied, declariiatory moral, affectedly introduced, 
/or indulged to excess, should prejudice the natural 
exhibition of the characters, and so convert the 
image of htitnan life into an unaffecting, philoso- 
phical dialogue. 

319. MoRATAftUE RECTE FaBULA, &C.] Tllis 

judgment of the poet, in regard of the superior effi- 
cacy of manners', is generally thought to be contra- 
dicted by Aristotle; who iu treating this subject, 
observes, " that let a piece be never so perfect in the 
*^ manners, sentiments, and style^ it will not so 
*^ well answer the end and purpose of tragedy, as if 
" defective in these, and finished only in the fable 
^' and composition." 'Eav rig i^s^g ^ p^Vf*^ 
'^^^iKOLg KOLi 'ki^Big xcCi ^lauotag eii zreTroir^iuivag, 8 zsro/^Vif 
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^y Trig Tpaytp^lug ipyov, aXXa croXu y^SiKkov ij xftra* 
hegipatg riroig xs^prijjLipri rpoLyio^ta, t^stra Se jxSdoi^' 
xa) a-vgotfTii^ trpayfjudrmv. Kscp. g\ M, Dacier thinks' 
to clear this matter by saying, " that what Aristotle' 
^ remarks holds true of tragedy, biit not of comedy,' 
'^ of which alone Horace is here speaking,** But 
granting that the artificial contexture of the fable i% 
less necessary to the perfection of comedy^ than of 
tragedy (as it certainly is), yet the tenor of this 
whole division, exhorting to cori'ectness in general, 
makes it unquestionable, that Horace must intend 
to include both. The case, j^s it seems to me, is 
this. The poet is not comparing the respective im- 
portance of the Jable^ud manners, but of the man-- 
ners and diction^ under this word including also 
numbers. He gives them the preference not to a 
goodploty nor even tojine sentiments, but to versus 
inopes rerum nugceqiie canorce. The art he speaks 
of, is the art of expressing the thoughts properly, 
gracefully, and harmoniously: the pondus is the 
force and energy of good versification, f^enujf is a 
general term including both kinds of beauty, Fabuld 
does not mean the fable (in distinction from the rest) 
but simply a play. 

323. Graiis ingenium, &c.] The Greeks being 
eminent for philosophy, especially morals ; the last 
observation naturally gives rise to this. For the 
transition is easy from their superiority, as philoso- 
phcjrs, to their superiority as poets ; and the more' 
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easy, as the latter is shewn to be^ in part, the effect 
qf the former. Now this superiority of the Greeks 
in genius and eloquence (which would immediately 
occur, on mentioning the Socraticoe chartce) being 
seen and confessed, we are led to ask, ^^ whence thi& 
arises/* The answer is, from their making ghry, 
not gaiuy the object of their wishes. 

330. Aerugo et xura pbculi Cum semel im- 
BUERIT, &c.] This love ofgairii to which Horace 
imputes the imperfect state of the Roman poetry, 
hath been uniformly assigned, by the wisdom of an- 
cient times, as the specific bane of arts and letters. 
Longinus and 0,uintilian account, from hence, for 
the decay of eloquence, Galen of physic, Petromus 
<)f painting, and Pliny y of the whole circle of the 
liberal art^. An ingenious modern is indeed for 
parrying his views much further. He, it seems, 
would account [Refl. sur la Poes. et sur la Peint. 
V% ii. § xiv.] for this public degeneracy of taste and 
literature, not from the malignity of the selfish pas- 
sions, but the baleful influences of the air, emulat* 
ing, I suppose, herein, the wisdom of that philoso-' 
phy, which teaches to lay the private degeneracy cf 
individualson the stars. Thus much however may 
be true, that other causes have generally co-operated 
with it. Some of these, as might be shewn, did 
not escape the attention of these wise ancients. Yet 
they did right to insist chiefly on this, which is 
every way equal to the eflfect ascribed to it. It is so 
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in its nature : For being, as Lon^nus calls it, pi 
^fiM fLixp^ftothVf a disease which narrows and conr 
triicts the souly it must, of coarse, restrain the ge* 
nerous efforts and expansions of genius ; cramp the. 
free powers and energies of the mind, and render it 
imapt to open itself to Wide views, and to the pro* 
jection of great, extensive designs. It is so in its 
consequences. For, as one says elegantly, when 
the passion of avarice grows general in a country, 
the temples of Honour are soon pulled dmon, and^ 
all fnen*s sacrifices are made to Fortune"^. Thus 
extinguishing the sense of honour, that divinest 
movement in our frame, and thie only one, which 
can invigorate the mind under the long labours of 
invention, it must needs be, that the fire and high 
spirit of genius go out virith it ; and dragging in its 
toiin the love of pleasure, that unman lies t of all the 
passions, it diffuses such a languor and impotency 
over the mind, as must leave it at length a prey to a 
supine wasting ipdolence ; till, as Longinus observes 
of his own age (and let every friend to letters depre- 
cate the omen), Ilavrf^ iyxaraSiSiLsu, ix otKKc&g 
vwSyris, ^ avaXajx^ai^ovrc^, si fxi) siralvis xai r^^auiig 
CMxa, aT^Xa jxjj rrig ^t{X«» xal rifiiig a^tag^ tarori 
flS^fXsia^. 

333. AUT FROD£SSS VOtUNT, AUT D£LEQTAPv2 

fOBTAB, &c.] Though these lines have tliQ appear* 

ft V £UP milifim Kmpje. 
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<iiice of general critidism^ y^t do they more^peciall^ 

D^pect the dramatic poesy. Tfajs M^iti he evident 

-from ^attending to the cbntext. The full boast.and 

glory of the drama ie to delight and instruct^ man- 

^kind. 1. The latter praise was more especially due 

to the ancietit tragic ibaise, viho did Bot think it 

-sufficient to paint lovdy pourtraitures of public and 

wdial virtue^ and to call in the m'oralizi&gv chorus to 

her assistance^ but, which was one .of her discrimi- 

nating characters, she was peipetually inculcating 

•every branch of true moral in those brief sententious 

precepts, which inform and • solemnize her page. 

*To these precepts then the poet manifestly refersin 

•those lines, 

• Quicquidpriecipies, esto brevh; tttcito dicta • 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantqiiejideles. 

But what follows is still clearer, [^2.] The* other end 
of the drama is to entertain, and this bv the means 
oi probable Jiction, - 

PictUy voliipf/it'ts causUy aint proxima veris. 

.And the poet applies this to the case of the drama 
in express words : 

J^e qtuoSdcunque volet, poscat sioijabulacredi:^ 
Neupransce Lamice vivumpuerum cxtrahat alvo. 

The instance of Lamia, as Mr. Dacier observes, is 
' certainly' taken from some poet of that 'time, «who 
had been guilty of this misconduct. The reader 
may learn from' hence, how intently Horace pursues 
his design of criticizing the /?ow2att stage, when, in 
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treating a subject, from its nature, the most general 
of any in the epistle, vi%. critical correctnesSy we 
yet fend him so industriously recuirjng to this point. 

« aft. 

343. Miscurr UilLE dulci.] The unnatural se- 
paration of the DULCE ET UTILE hath done almost as 
much hurt in letters as that of the honestum Elf* 
unLE, which TuUy somewhere complains of, hath 
done in morals. For while the pohte writer, as he 
is called, contents himself with Reformer of these 
qualities, and the man of erudition with the latter] 
it comes to pass, as the same writer expresses it, 

that ET DOCTIS ELOGtUENTIA POPULARIS, ET DISERTIft 

Jblegans doctrina desit [Orat. iii.] 

%. 

353. HaEC AMAT OBSCURUM, VOLET HAEC SUB 

lucE viDERi.] Cicero hath given the same pre- 
cept in relation to orstoryy hqbeaf ilia in dicendb 
admiratio ac summa laus umhram aliquarn et r^ 
i^ssum, qtw magis idy quod erit illrnninatuniy eoo- 
tare atque eminere videatur. [De orat» 1, iii 
€.xxvi.] 

•373. MeDIOCRIBUS esse POETIS NoN HOMfN,E^j 

&c.] This judgment, however severe it may seem, 
is according to the practice of the best critics. We 
have a remarkable instance in the case of Apollonius 
KhodiuSy who, though, in the judgment of Quinti- 
Jian, the author of a no contemptible poem, yet, on, 
account >of . that equal Tnedioerifj/, which eve^ 
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where prevails in him, was struck out of the list of 
good writers by 8uc?h sovereign judges of poetical 
inerit> ad Aristophanes and Aristarchus. [Q^int; 
1. X. c. i.] 

403. DicTAE PER CARMiNA soRTBs,] The oraclcs 
here spoken of, are such as respect not private per- 
wons (whom a natural curiosity, quickened by 
anxious superstition, has ever prompted to pry into 
their future fortunes) hut entire communities ; and 
for these ^there was little place, till Ambition had 
inspired great and eventful designs, and by involv- 
ing the fate of nations, had rendered the knowledge 
of futurity important^ Hence, in marking the 
progress of ancient poesy, Horace judiciously post- 
pones oracles^ to the celebratio?i of martial prmcess, 
as being that, which gave the principal echt to 
them. This species of poetry then is rightly placed, 
though it be true, as the commentators have object- 
ed, that oracles were much ancienter than Houier, 
and the Trojan war. 

404- Et vitae monstrata via est ;] Meaning 
th^ writings of TheogmSy PhoCyliies^ Il^siod^ and 
others, which, consisting wholly of moral precepts, 
are elegantly said to lay open, or discover the road 
of life. Mr. Dacier s interpretation, which makes 
the poet mean physics by viam vitoe, is supported 
hy no reason. // we faut pas, says he, entendre 
ceci de la philosophie et des mccurs ; Car Horace se 
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conlredtrdity puUque il a Slit que ce fat le premier 
soin de tk poesie. The learnecl critic did hot* con- 
sider, that ttte first ckVe of poesy, a§ iex|)Iain(ed above, 
aiild as femptby^d hy Orphetts and AmpMoh^ was to 
iiiCTilcate pHlicif, hot fhdrd'L 

404. Et GRXTIA ilEGUM, PlERIlS TENTATA MODIS, 
LUDUSaUE REPERTUS, Et LONGORUli oipERUM FINIS : 

NE foAte PuboRi Sit tibi musa lyrae solers, et 
cantor Af6llo.] This is one of those master- 
strokes, wfiJcli ihdke the sovereign charm of this 
poet. Bbt the way in which it hath been under- 
S6'(Jd, extihlgliishiBs all its grlabe and beauty. On les 
\ki*$ emp%'§ky says an interpreter, \^ho speaks th6 
sfehse of thfe rest, h gainer Tafiiveur des rots, et on 
ks fnil de tons lbs jeux et de >tdus les speciaclesy , 
}tf Oft yt'venta pour se deldsser de ses longs travdux 
el de toutes ses fatigues. Je vous its cela qfin que 
votis ria^ez point de hbnt'e de fdire la cour aiix 
Mus^^ et hApolhn. And, lest this should hot 
s^m eipHcit enough, he adds in a couple of notes, 
that by Ikidus reperius^ &c. z7 [le poete] veutparler 
ies hr&^edies et des comedies qite ton faisoit jour 
rfafi* fe* fii:ks solem/nelXes. And then, ^s to the ne 
forte pudort^ Cela prouve qiC Horace ne fait cet 
efc^fe tlk Id pHesie jque pour empecher que Pison rCen 
fdt degoutd. Can any thing be more insipid ? For 
could the poet think so meanly of his art, as to' be- 
lieve it wanted an apology ? Or hacl the coiirtier so 
litdeaddifess^ ft» to direct that apology immediately 

YOL. I. s 
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to the Pisos? Besides, what species of poesy is it 
that he labours to excuse ? Why, according to this 
interpretation, the dramatic : the supreme boast of 
his art, and the main subject of the epistle. And 
in whst manner does he excuse it ? Why, in recom- 
mending it, as an agreeable amusement. But his 
master, Aristotle, would have furnished him with 
a nobler plea : and 'tis certain, the ancients talked 
at another rate of the use and end of the drama. 
Let us see then, if the sense, given in the commen- 
tary, will bring any relief to the poet. In fact, 
this whole passage [from et vitasj &c. to cantor 
Apollo] obliquely glances at the two sorts of poetry 
peculiarly cultivated by himself, and is an indirect 
apology for his own choice of them. For 1. mt€d 
nwnstrata via est is the character of his sermones. 
' And 2. all the rest, of his Odes. These are recom- 
mended, agreeably to their nature, 1. as of use to 
conciliate the favour of princes ; hereby glancing 
at the success of hi§ own odes, and, with the hap- 
piest address, insinuating the r^ard, which Au- 
gustus paid to letters. 2. As contributing to the 
mirth and entertainment of feasts, and especially as 
'holding a principal place in the celebration of those 
more sacred, secular festivities (longorum bperum 
fnem) which could not be duly Solemnized, with- 
out the ministration of the lyric muse. 

Cast is cum pneris ignara puella maritij 
Disceret unde preces, vatem ni musa dedisset? 

2 Ep. i. 13^- 
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And again : 

ego Diis amicum^ 
Sceculo festas referente luces^ 
. Reddidi carmen docilis modorum 

Vatis Horatt. Car m. Sec. 

In another place both ends are expressed : 

testudo 
Divitum mensis et arnica templis. 3 Od. xi. 

Where it may be observed, this double character of 
lyric poetry exactly corresponds to that, which the 
poet had before expressly given of it in this very 
epistle : the gratia regum being the same as 

Musa deditjldihus Divos puerosque Deorum 
Et pugilsm victorern et equum cert amine primum. 

V. 83. 

And ludusque repertuSy describing its other ojBice, 
Etjuvenum euros et libera vina referre. ib. 

In this view the following line, which apologizes, 
not for poesy in general, or its noblest species, the 
drama, but for his own lyrics only, hath, as the 
reader perceives, infinite grace; and is peculiarly 
marked with that vein of exquisite humour, so 
suited to the genius of the epistle, and which makes 
one of the distinguishing beauties of the poe<. It 
hath also an extreme propriety ; the levity of tiiv^ 
ode admitting, or rather requiring some apology to 
the Pisos ; who would be natui*ally led to think but 
meanly of it, in comparison of the soblimer drama-* 

s 2 
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tic poetry. I must add, the very terqtjgt of tfa^ 
apology so expre$ly defkie and characterize lyric 
poetry, that it is something strange, it should have 
escaped vulgar notice : mma lyras spiers b^ing evi- 
de^jl^, explained by R^tnanm Jidic^n lyroe [4 Od. iii. 
53.] and the epithet cantor ^ describing Apollo, as 
clearly as words can do it, in the peculiar character 

of Lyric. 

» 

' 407. Cantor Apollo, Natura fibret, &c.] 
The transition is delicate, and a fine instance of tluit 
kind of method, which the Epistle demands. The 
poet had just been speaking of the ode, and'its in- 
spirer, cantor Apollo ; and this, in the natural train 
of his ideas, suggested that enthusiasm, (uid stretch 
of genius, which is at once the characteristic and 
glory of the lyric composition. And this was 
ground enough, in an Epistle, to pass on. to say 
something concerning the power and influence . of 
genius in poetry in general. It was for w^int of at- 
tending to so plain a reflexion as this, that the ex- 
cellent Heinsius trifled so egregiously, in his trans- 
positions of ^the Epistles, and in particular of this 
very place. And the hasty censures, which M, 
Dacier passed on the poet's method, are apparently 
owing to no other cause. [See his introduet. remarks.] 
^ut to declare my sense at parting,^, of the latter of 
these critics, I would l&ay, as he himself does of the 
former, Oest assez parU contre M. Daciee, dont 
festime ^t admire atUwt lajprofonde ^rudition^ que 
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410. AETEftro* SFC Altera poscit opEnf fiti», M 
CONJURAT AMICE.] This conckt«iott, " that art 
" and nature must conspire to the production of a 
" perffiel piece," i», in the- general/ unque^ionafbly 
i«»t. If we wogM knovv the distinct powers and 
provinees oP eaeby a ffei^ passage in Longitttts will 
inform us. For, of the five sounees^ of the subfimef, 
enumerated by that critic, two only, ^^ a grandeur of 
** conception, and" the pathetic," come f^oin nature : 
the re^'t, ^ a just arrangement of figures," "a. splen*- 
^ did diction,"' and ^* dignity of composition," ar^ 
of the province of art. Yet, though their powers 
to thus distinct, each, in ordfer to attain its due 
perfection, must conspire, and be consociated, with 
tfte other. For that *' sublime of conception" and 
" paflietic enthusiasm" never make a more sure and 
listing impression, than when cloathed in the graces, 
anch ittoderated' by the sober sense of art: as, on 
the contk-ary, the rnilder beauties of ^^ language" and 
" artiflciaV composition* are nevei* so secure of seiz- 
ing th)i attention, as when raised and inspirited by 
fte pathos, or sublime. So that the nature of the 
union; here recomihendfed, is such, as makes it not 
only necessary to the completion of that great end; 
w. the glory of perfect composition ; but ttiat 
either part, in the alliance, may fully efflbet its own. 
All which is but the larger explication of another 
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passage in Longinus, who teaches, that T0T£: H 
TEXNH TEAEI02, HNIK' AN *rSIS EINAI 
AOKHI- H A' AY *TSIS EniTTXHS, OTAN 
AAN0ANOTSA HEPIEXHI THN TEXNHN. 

But here^ in parting, it tvill be s^musing, per- 
haps^ to the curious reajder to observe, what perpe* 
tual matter of debate this question hath furoisbed to 
the ancient learned. 

It seems lir^t to have taken its rise from the higl^ 
pretension of poets to inspiration [see Pind. Od. iii. 
jNem.], which was afterwards understood in too 
literal a sense, and in time extended to all works of 
genius or imitation. The orator, who, as Cicero 
tells^ us, is near a-kin to the poet, set up the same 
claim ; principally, as it should seem, on the autho^ 
rity of Socrates, who, taking occasion from the ill 
use that had been made of rhetoric, to decry it aa 
an art, was herein followed by the most illustrious of 
his scholars ; amongst whom was Aristotle, [Quinct 
1. ii. 0. 17.] who had written a set treatise professedly 
with this view, though his books of rhetoric proceed 
on very different principles. The question afterwards 
appeared of so much moment to Cicero, that he dis^ 
cussed it in form> in one of his dialogues De Oratore. 
And Quinctilian, in still later times, found himself 
obliged to resume the same debate, and hath accor-v 
dingly considered it in an entire chapter. 
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The long continuance of so frivolous a dispute/and 
which admits so easy a decision, would go near to 
persuade one, if, as Shakespeare speaks, they had 
not the privilege of antiquity upon tliem, that the 
pens of the ancient literati were not always more 
wisely employed, than those of modern contrbver* 
sialists. If we ask the reason^ it would seem to be 
owing to that ambitious spirit of subtlety and refine- 
ment, which, as Quintilian observes; puts men upon 
teaching not toJmt they believe to he true, but tvhaty 
Jrom the falsehood or apparent strangeness of the 
mattery they expect the praise of ingenuity from 
being able to maintain. This, .1 say, might seem 
to be the cause of so much perversity, on the first 
view, and unquestionably it had its influence. But 
the truth is, the real cause was something more 
general and extensive. It was, in fact, that natural 
pt^onenesSy so Longinus terms it, in mankind^ to 
censure and degrade things present, VSwv ai^qaiva 
xarajxsfii^ffirdai tA ma^ivra. This in nothing holds ^ 
truer, than in what concerns the state of literature ; 
as may be seen from that unwearied industry of the 
learned to decry whatever appears to be the prevailing 
taste of the times; whether it be in suggesting some 
defect to be made good by future improvements ; or, 
as is more common, because the easier and less invi- 
dious task, in setting up, and magnifying some 
former examples of a diiBferent cast and merit. Thus, 
in the case before us, exquisite art arid commanding 
genius, being the two only means of rising to 
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s^j^ripr litf^rary ex^cellwce, ia proportion j^s, any age 
became noted for the one, it was constantly defiwed, 
and the preference given to the other. So, during 
the.^owth of letters in any state, when a sublimity 
qf sentiment djid strength of expression mak^e, as 
under those circumst;ainces they always, will, tlie 
characteristic of the qmes, the critic, disgusted with 
tlje rude workingjs of nature, affects to admire only the 
Juicer finishings and prpportjions of art Wh^n, l^t 
buf the growing experience of a few years refine and. 
perfect the public taste, and what was beforjB traduced, 
a^ roughness and barbarity, becomes at onc^ nerves, 
djgnity, and force. Th^n art is efferjjjnapy; and 
judgment ^^ant of spirit^ All now is rj^turje.anA 
inspiration. . The exactest modern compositions 
are unmanly and uni^atural, et solos vefere^ legen- 
dps putantj neque in ullis alijs esse naturaUin 
eloqieentiam ef rolpir viris dignura arbitrantur, 
[Qgiinqt. 1. x. c. i. ] The truth of tl^js obseryatipni 
might be justified frotp many examples. The learn- 
ing . an4 art of Pacuviu^ (fpr so I| ui^^eratapd. the 
epitl>et d^i^tus) carried it before the, sul>lime of 
Acciu^ ; just as in elder Greece tjie sx^ootl^ and. 
correct SimonideSy tenuis Simonides^ a^ Ouin^tilian 
characteri?:es him, bore aw?iy the priz^j ffi^i^ thf Ipfty 
and high-spirited J^schylus. Aft^ri^^xpis indeed, 
the case was altered. The Ath^nia^s, grown exafitv 
i|i the rules of good, writing, became so enamoured- 
of the bold.flightsof ^schylu5, s^ with a h^tle cpr- 
rection to admit him on the stage, who^ by tliis 
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itieans, frequently gained the prize from 'a polite and 
knowing people, for what had certainly lost it him 
in the simpler, and less informed theatre of his own 
times. Thus too it fared with the elder Latin poets, 
who, though admired indeed in their own age, but 
with considerable abatement from the reason before 
assigned, were perfectly idolized in that of Augustus; 
so as to require the sharpest satire of our, poet, to 
correct the malevolent principle from whence the 
affectation arose. But the observation holds of our 
own writers. There was a time, when the art of 
JoNsoN was set above the divinest raptures of 
Shakespeare. The present age is well convinced 
of the mistake. And now the genius of Shakespeare 
is idolized in its turn. Happily for t}ie public taste, 
it can scarcely be too much so. Yet, should any, 
in the rage of erecting trophies to the genius of 
ancient po^sy, presume to violate the recent honours 
of more correct poets, the cause of such critical per- 
versity will be ever the same. For all admiration of 
past times, when excessive, is still to be accounted 
for the same way, 

Ingeniis rum tile favet plauditque sepultis. 
Nostra sed impugnat^ nos^ nostraque lividits odiL 
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REVEREND SIR, 

Give me leave to present to you the following 
Essay on the Epistle to Augustu^s ; which, what- 
ever other merit it m^y want, is secure of this, that 
it hath been planned upon the best model, t'or I 
know not what should hinder me from declaring td 
you in this public mannier, thsit it was the early* 
pleasure I received from what you had written of - 
this sort, which Jirst engaged me in the province of 
criticism. And, if I have taken upon me to illus- 
trate another of the finest pieces of antiquity after 
the same method, it is because I find niyself encou- 
raged to do so by higher considerations, than even 
the Authority of your example. 

CiliTlcisM, considered in its ancient stnd noblest 
office of doing justice to the merits of great writers, 
more especially in works of poetry and invention, .^ 
demands, to its perfect execution, these two quk- 
lities : a philosophic spirit, capable of penetrating^ • 
the fundaiiaental reasons of excellence in every dif- 
ferent species of cotnposition ; and a strong ifhagU 
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nation, the parent of what we call true taste, er^ 
abling the critic to feel the full force of his author's 
excellence himself^ and to impress a lively sense of 
it upon others. Each of these abilities is necessary- 
For by means of philosophy, criticism, which were 
otherwise a vague and superficial thing, acquires 
the soundness and solidity of science. And from 
the power of fancy, it derives that light and energy 
and spirit, which are wanting to provoke the pubKc 
emulation and carry the general conclusions of rea- 
son intb practice. 

Of these talents (to regard them in their separate 
state) that of a strong imagination, as beii^ die 
comimoner of the two, one would naturally suppose 
should be the first to exert itself in the service of 
criticism. And thus it seems, in fact, to have 
happened. For there were very early in Greece a 
sort of men, who, under the name of Rh apsodists, 
made it their business to illustrate the beauties of 
their favourite writers. Though their art, indeed, 
was very simple ; for it consisted only in acting the 
finest passages of their works, and in repeating 
them, with a rapturous kind of vehemence, to an 
ecstatic auditory. Whence it appears, that criti- 
cism, as being yet in its infancy, was wholly turned 
to admiration ; a passion which true judgment as 
little indulges in the schools of Art, as sound phi- 
losophy in those of Nature. Accordingly these en- 
raptured declaimers, though they travelled down to 
the politer ages, could not subsist in them. The 
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fine ridicule of Plato^ in one of his Dialogues % and 
the growing taste for just thinking, seem perfectly 
to have discredited this folly. And it was presently 
seen and acknowledged even hy the Rhapsodist 
himself, that^ how divinely/ soever he might feel 
himself a^cted by the magnetic virtue of the muse, 
yet, as he could give no intelligible account of its 
subtle operations, he was assuredly no Artist; 
eEION shai xai fti} TEXNIKON hramryiv. 

From this time they, who took upon themselves 
the office of commenting and recommending the 
great writers of Greece, discharged it in a very dif- 
ferent manner. Their researches grew severe, in- 
quisitive, and rational. And no wonder ; for the 
person, who now took the lead in these studies, and 
set the fashion of them, was a philosopher, and, 
which was happy for the advancement of this art, 
the justest philosopher of antiquity. Hence scien- 
tific or speculative criticism attained to perfection^ 
at once ; and appeared in all tli^t severity of reason 
tod accuracy of method, which Aristotle himself 
could bestow upon it. 

But now this might almost seem as violent an ex- 
treme as the other. For though to understand be 
better than to admire, yet the generality of readers^ 
cannot, or will not, understand, where there is 
nothing for them to admire. So that reason, for 
her own sake, is obliged to borrow something of the 
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dress, and td mimic llie w^, of fancjf : And Aris'- 
tatWs reason was too proud to •c^onit to this ma*^ 
nagement. ' 

Hence, the critical pla|)^ which the Sta^irite 
had formed with such rigour of science^ however 
it might satisfy the curious speeuktist, wanted io 
be relieved and set off to the common eye by tiie 
he^htenings of eloquence. This, I observed, was 
the easier task of the two ; and yet it was very long 
before it was successfully/ attempted. Amongst 
other reasons of this ^lay, the principal, as you 
observe, might be the fall of the public freeilotn of 
Greece, which soon after followed. For then, in- 
stead of the free and manly efibrts of genius, which 
alone could accomplish such a reformation^ the 
trifling spirit of the times declined into mere verbal 
amusements : ^^ whence," as you say, *^ so great a 
^^ cloud of scholiasts and grammarians so soon over« 
^^ spread the learning of Greece, when once that 
^' famous community had lost its liberty *>.7 

And what Greece was thus unable, of a long time, 
to furnish, we shall in vain seek in another great 
community, which soon after flourished in all liberal 
studies. I'he genius of Rome was bold and de* 
vated enough for this task. But Criticism, of any 
kind, was little cultivated, never professed as an 
arty by this people. The specimens we have of 
tlieir ability in this way (of whkh the most elegant, 

b Pope'd Worla, vol. V. p. «44. 8^0. 



beybnd dnipiite^ are the Mo epistles to Augustus 
and the Pisas) are ^igfat. occasional attempts ; ]iiad& 
it) the negligence of common sense, and adapked to. 
the peculiar exigencies of their own taste and learn*^ 
ing : and not hy any means the regular prodactions 
of art, professedly bending itself to this work, and 
ambitious to give the last finishing to the critical 
system, 

PcHT so great an effort as this we are to look back 
to the confines of Greece. And thete at length, 
and even from beneath the depression of slaverjr 
(but with a spirit that might have done faonoOT to 
its age of grei^est libehy) a critic arose^ singulaa*ly 
qmiKfied for so generous an uoidertaking. His pro- 
fession, which was that of a rhetorical sophist^ re^ 
quired him to be fully instructed m the graces srkI 
embellishments of eloquence ; and these, the v^oac 
of his genins ef^abled him to comprehend in tbeir 
utmost fiovce and beanty. In a word, LoveiNus 
was the person,- whom, of all the crrties of antiquity, 
nature seems to have fermed with the proper talents 
to give the last honou^r to his profession, and pensa^ 
trate (he inery soul oS fine writing. 

Yet so lijounded is human wlt^ and with such 
<iiSiciilty is human art compleated, that even her^ 
tfce advantage, whieh had been 90 fortunately gained 
^ the one hand, was, in great measure, lost and 
forfeited on the other. He liw* softened indeed th« 
severity of Aristotle's plan ; but, in doing this, had 
^lie back again too far into the fnanner of the 

VOL. I. T 
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admiring Rhapsodist. In short, with the brightest 
views of nature and true beauty, which the finest 
imagination could afford to the best critic, he now 
wanted, in a good degree, that precision, and depth 
of thought, which had so eminently distinguished 
his predecessor. For, as Plotinus long ago observed 
of him, tJumgh he had approved himself a master 
of polite literature, he was no Philosopher ; *IAO- 
AOrOS MEN, «AOSO*OS AE OYAAMOS. 

Thus' the art had been shifting reci{»'ocally into 
two extremes. And in one or other of these ex- 
tremes, it was likely to continue. For the fame 
and eminent ability of their great founders had 
made them considered as models, in their different 
ways, of perfect criticism. - Only it was easy to 
foresee which of them the humour of succeeding- 
times would be most disposed to emulate. The 
catching enthusiasm and picturesque fancy of the 
one would be sure to prevail over the coolness and 
austerity of the other. Accordingly in the last and 
present century, when now the diligence of learned 
men had, by restoring the purity, opened an easy 
way to the study, of the old classics, a numberless 
tribe of commentators have attempted, Bfter the 
manner 6f Loidginus, to Jhurish on the excellencies 
of their composition. And some of them, indeed, 
succeeded so well in this method, that one is not to 
vvonder it soon became the popular and only autho- 
rized form of what was reputed jwt Criticism. 
Yet, as i90thing but superior genius could make it 
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tolemble even in the best of these, it was to be ez^ 
pected (what experience hath now fully shewn), 
that it would at lengthy and in ordinary hands, de- 
generate into the most unmeaning, frivolous, and 
disgustful jargon, that ever discredited polite letters. 

This, Sir, was the state in which you receaved 
modem Criticism : a state, which could only shew 
you, that, of the two models, antiquity had fiir- 
nished to our use, we had learned, by an awkward 
imitation of it, to abuse the worst. But it did not 
content your zeal for the service of letters barely 
to* remedy this abuse. It was not enough, in your 
enlarged view of things, to restore either of th^se 
modds to its ancient splendour. They were both 
to be revived; or rather a new original plan of cri- 
ticism was to be struck out, which should unite 
the virtues of each of them. The experiment was 
made on the two greatest of our own poets ; and, 
by reflecting all the lights of the imagination on 
the severest reason, every thing was effected, which 
the warmest admirer of ancient art could promise tp 
himself from such an union. But you went ferthei?. 
By joining to these powers a perfect insight into 
human nature, and so ennobling the exercise of lite- 
rary ^ by the addition of the justest moral, censure, 
you have now^ at length, advanced criticism to it-s 
fuU.^lory. 

Not but, considering the inveterate foible of man- 
kind, which the poet so justly satirizes in the foljow-, 
ing work, I mean that^ which disposes them to 

T 2 



matiga and deppeciate all tiie efibrts of mt acid 
vfptue, 

-^ mail quae toirris> semot^ suisQue 
Tempofibus defunieta videt — 

Considering, I say, ^is temper of mankind, 
you may seoner, perhaps, expect the eensutes of 
the dtaU and enTioos o§ ^\i denomkiatioiis, than the 
candid appk^se of the public, even for this seci?ice. 

I apprehend this eonsequeiiice the rathev, because 
critictsm, though it be the last fvuit of literary 
0xperi0neey is move exposed to die cavils of igno- 
rance and vanity, than, perhaps, any other species 
of learned application : all men being forward to 
judge, and few men giving themselves leave ta doubt 
of their b^ing able to judge, of the menta of wel^ 
known and pc^kir writers. 

Nor is this all : When writers of a certain rank 
condescend to this work of criticism, the innovation 
excites a very natural ferment in the men of the 
profkseion. 

Their jealousy is alar^i>ed, as if theire was a 

design to strip tliem of the onJy honour they can 

reasonably pretend to, tliat of sitting in judgment 

'on the inventions of their betters. But to jojdge, 

as well as to invent, is thought a violent encroach- 

«>ment in the rqjublic of Letters; not U4iUke the 

ambition^of the Roman emperors, who would he 

consuls, and censors too, that is, would have* the 

■privilege of excluding from the senate; as well as of 

pi-esiding in it. 



iK 
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But if jealousjr w^i^ out of the case^ tbeir MAn 
iiONiTV wtHild be mueh inflamed by this intru^iotir 
For who can bear to see his own weak endeavoui^ iu 
any art^ disgraced by a consui»a(iate model ? 

Besidegy to 9ay the truth, the conceptions of 
such writers, as I before spoke o^ lie so remote 
firona vulgar apprehenuon, that^ without either 
jealousy or malignity, oui^lnsss itself Will be sure 
to create them many peevish detractors. Fof aa 
binary critic can scarce help finding fault with 
what he does not understand^ or being angry 
where he has no ideas. 

On all these accounts it itiay possibly happen^ aa 
I said, that your critical labours will draw upon you 
much popular resentment and invective. 

But if such should be the j»re^ew# effect of your 
endeavours to cultivate ahd complete this elegant 
part of literature, yoli, who know the temper of the 
learned world, and, by your eminent merits, have 
so oft provoked its injustice, will not be distU^rbed or 
surprized at it : much less should it discourage 
those who are disposed to do you more right, from 
celebrating, and, as they find themselves able, 
from copying your example ; 

For USE will father what 's begot by sense, 
as well in this, as in other instances. 

You see. Sir, what there is of encomium in the 
turn of this Letter, was intended not so much for 
your sake, as my own. Had my purpose been any 
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Other, I must hav^ chosen very ill among the va- 
rious parts of your character to take this for the 
subject of an address to you. For, after all I have 
said and think of your critical abilities, it might 
seem almost as strange in a pan^yrist on Mr. War- 
burton to tell of his admirable criticisms on Pope 
and Shakespear, as it would be in him, who 
should design an encomium on Socrates, to insist 
On his excellent sculpture of mercury and the 
«RAt;£s. Yet there is a time, when it may be 
i&llowed to lay a stress on the amusements of sudh 
men. It is, when an adventurer in either ari 
would do an honour to his profession, 

I am, with the truest esteem, 
Beyerend Sir, 

Your most obedient 

and most humble servant, 

Cambridge, 
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CUJMf tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus^ 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus omes, 
Legibus «inendes ; in publica commoda peccetn^ 
Si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Caesar. 

COMMENTARY. 

Epistola ad Au€Ustum.] In conducting this work^ 
which is an apology for the poets of his ffwn time, the me- 
thod of the writer is no other, than that which plain sense, 
and the subject itself, required of him. For, as the main 
dislike to the Augustan poets had arisen from an excesshc 
reverence paid to their elder brethren, the ^first part pf 
the epistle [from v. 1 to 118] is very naturally laid out 
in the ridicule and t^i^nfutation of so absurd a prejudice.. 
And haying, by this preparation, obtained a candid 
hearing for his defence, he then proceeds [in what fol- 
lows, to the end] to vindicate their real merits ; setting 
in view the excellencies of the Latin poetry ^ as cultivated 
by the great modern masters ; and throwing the blame 
of their ill success, and of the contempt in which they 
had lain, not so much on themselves, or their profession 
(tb^ dignity o[ which, in particular, he .insists highly 
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Romulus^ et Liber pater^ et cum Castore Pollux^ $ 
Post ingentia fata, Deorum, in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera bella 
Cojippniuit, agros adsignaut^ oppida cosdiint ; 
Plcitavere suis Xion respbndere favoreni 
Speratum meritis. diram qui contudit Hydram, Id 
Notaque ^tali portenta labore subegtt, 
Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 
Urit enim fulgore suo, qui praegravat artis 

COMMENTARY* 

upon, and asserts with spirit) as on' the vicious taste of 
the age, and ciertain unfavoiiring circumstances, which 
bad accidantaUy concurred to disbonour both. 

This idea of the general plan being comprehended, the 
reader will find it no difficulty to perceive the order and 
9tr9Hgement of particular parts, which the natural tran- 
sition of the poet's thought insensibly drew along witb It. 

5*-*U8. RoMULDs, ET Liber pater, &c*] The sub- 
ject conunenoes from v. 5, where, by a contrivance of 
great beauty, a pertinent Ulustraivm of llie poet^s argu- 
ment becomes an offering of the hapfiiest address to the 
emperor. Its double purpose may be seen thus. His 
primary intention was to take off the force of prejudice 
gainst modem poets, arising from the superior venera* 
tion of the micienis. To this end the first thing wanting 
was to demonstrate by some striking instance, that it 
was, indeed, nothing but prejudice ; which he does 
effectually in taking thai instance from the heroic^ that 
is, the most revered, ages. For if snch, whose acknow- 
ledged virtues and. eminent services had raised them to 
ijaie rank of heroes, that is, in the pagan conception of 



Infra se positas : extinctHS: am^bitur idem« 

Jtuaadasque tui^m per nuipeai poniinu^ aias^ 
Nil oriturum alias^ nil ortmn tale fateatea* 
Sed tuus hoc populus isapiea^ et Justus In uno^ 
Te nostris ducibus^ te Graiis anteferendo^ 
Cetera nequaquam simili ratione modoque 20 

Aestimat ; et^ nisi quae terris semota suisque 

COMMENTARY, 

things, to tbe.faonours of dhinity, €ould not 6ecare their 
fame, in their own times, against the malevolence of 
slander, what wonder that the race of witSy whose ob- 
Bc«f^r mem \^ less likety to da«zf e the public eye, and 
yet, by a peculiar fatality, is more apt to awaken its 
jealousy, sbould £nd themselves oppressed by its rudest 
censure ? In ^efon^mer case the honours, which equal 
posteiit^y paid to excelling worth, declare all smch cen« 
sure to have been the calumny of malice only. What 
reason then to conclude^ it had any other original in 
theJatier ?■ This is the poet's argmnent* 

But now, of these worthies themselves, whom the 
justice of grateful posterity had snatched out of the hands 
of detraction, there were some, it seems, whose illus* 
triou^ services the virtue or vain-glory of the emperor 
most affected to emulate ; and these, therefore, the 
poet, by an ingenious flattery, selects for examples to 
his general aiservation, 

JtomuluSf et Liber pater ^ et cum Castore PMux 

Pfsi mgentiufaiUy &c. 

Further, as the good fortune of Augustus, though 
adorned with the same enviable qualities, had exempted 
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Temporibus defuncta videt^ fastidit et odit : 
Sic fautor veterum, ut Tabulas peccare vetantis, 
Quas bis quinque viri sanxerunt, Foedera regom 
Vel Gabiis vel cum ri^dis aequata Sabinis, i5 

Fontificum libros^ annosa volumina Vatum^ ^ 

COMMENTARY. 

him from the injuries which had constantly befallen 
those admired characters^ this pecuUar qircumstance in 
the, history of his prince affords him the happiest occa* 
^ion, flattery could desire, of paying distinguished ho- 
nours to his glory. 

Praesenti tibi matures largimur honores. 
And this constitutes the fine address and compliment (f 
his Application. 

But this justice, which Augustus had exac^^, as it 
were, by the very authority of his virtue, from his ap- 
plauding people, was but ill discharged ip other in« 
stances. 

Sed tuus hoc populus sapiens et Justus in uno^ 
Te nostris dudbusy te Graiis ante/erendo, 
Cetera nequaquam simili ratione wodoquc 
Aestimaty &c. 
And thus the very exception to the general rule, which 
forms the encomium, leads him with advantage into his 
argument ; which was to observe and expose ^^ the ma- 
^^ lignant influence of prepossession in obstructing the 
" proper glories of living merit.'* So that, as good 
sense demands in every reasonable panegyric, the praise 
results from the nature and foundation of the subject- 
matter, and is not violently and reluctantly dr^ged 
into it. 
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Dictitet Albano Musas in monte locutas. 
Si^ quia Graionim sunt antiquissima quaeque 
Scripta vel optima, Romani pensantur eadeofi 
Scriptores trutina ; non est quod multa loquamur : 
Nil intra est olea, nil extra est in nuce duii : 3 1 
Venimus ad summum fortunae : pingimus, atque 
Psallimus^ et luctamur Achivis doctius unetis. 

COMMENTARY 

His general charge against his countrymen '' of their 
" bigotted attachment to those, dignified by the name 
" of ancients, in prejudice to the just deserts of the mo- 
*^ dems/' being thus delivered ; and the folly of such 
conduct, with some agreeable exaggeration, exposed; 
he sets himself with a happy mixture of irony and argu- 
ment, as well becomes the genius and character of the 
epislle, to confute the pretences, and overturn the very 
foundations, on which it rested. 

One main support of their folly was taken from an 
allowed fact, viz, *^ That the oldest Greek writers were 
*' incontestably superior to the modem ones.'^ Froii^ 
whence they inferred, that it was but according to na- 
ture and the course of experience, to give the.like pre** 
ference to the oldest Ravfum masters. 

His confutation of this sophism consists of two parts. 
First J [from v. 2S to 32] He insists on the evident sb^ 
surdity of the opinion he is confuting. ' There was no 
reasoning with persons, capable of such extravagant po-^ 
sitions. But, secondly, the pretended fact itself, with 
regard to the Greek learning, was grossly misunderstood, 
or perversely applied. For- [from v. 32 to 34] it was not 
truei nor Qoqld it be admitted, tl^at the very oldest of 



39^ n. hdiutix ihAtXi 

Si meliora dies^ ut vitmi poemtto reddK i j4 

Scire velioa, diartie pretium quotuB arrd^ ounims^ 
Scriptor ftb hinc imnos centum qui deddit^ inter 
Perfecto6 vetofesque referri debet, an inter 
Vilis atque i^ovoe ? excludat jui^gia fida. 
Est^vetus atqu0 probus centatn qui perfieit amiofe. 
Quid ? qui deperiit minor uno mense vei anno^ 46 
Inter quos referendus erit ? veteresne poetas, 
An quos et praesens et postera respuat aeta&? 

COMMENTARY. 

the Greek writers were the be6t> but thofce only, wbi^h 
were old, in oomparison of the mere mckletn Greeks. 
The so much applauded models of Greciait antiquitjr 
were tlif^nselves modern^ in reispect of the still aider and 
ruder essays of their first writers. It was long discipline 
and cultivation, the sante which hcul given the Greek 
artists in the Augustan reign a superiority Over the Ro- 
man^ diat by degrees established the good taste, and 
fixed the autiiority of the Gredk poets; from which 
point it was natural and even necessary for succeeding, 
ii e, the modem Greeks to decline. But no consequence 
lay from hence to ^e advantage of the Latin poets, in 
question ; who were wholly unfurnished with My pre- 
vious study of the arts of verse ; and whose works could 
only be compared with the very oldest^ that is, the rode 
forgotten essays of the Greek poetry. So that the fide 
sense, so closely shut Up in this concise couplet, comes 
out thus : " The modem Greek masters of the JiTte arts 
" are confessedly superior to the modern Roman. The 
<* reason is, they have practised them longer, and with 
more diligence. Just so, the modern Roman writers 
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Iste quidem if«toieB.i«tor pooet^r honeste, 
Qui vel iMnm \9W'\^ v^l tpta ^t junioF anno* 
Utor peraiUaOf, Q«ii^»?q^\ie pilo^ ut equmae 45 

PaAilUitim v^Up ; «t «[QB^a unuai» demo et item vnum ; 
Pum ca4^ eUj^^^ ratipne ruenti^ acervi, 
Qui redit in futmt et virtutein aostimf^t anni&y 
Miraturqui^ pi\^\, nisi quod ]Ubitina 8acnt?it 
Enoiw et «aiiiei^»y et fortn, et alter Homerw^ 59 

COMMENTARY. 

•* must needs have the advantage of tlieir old ones : who 
^' had DO knowledge of waiting, as an art, or, if they 
" had> took. bu.t sioall carei to put it in practice.'' 

Furtbeo ^^ ple^ of antiquity h as uncertain iu its 
0pplzcaiwif as it was destitute of aU truth and reason in 
its original fmndatim^ For if age only must bear away 
the p4liQ» what way is there Qf determining, which writers 
are modarny and which ancient f The impossibility of 
fi^^iug this ta the satisi&etiou of au objector, which is 
pursued [to v. ^O] with much agreeable raillery, makes 
it evident, that the circumstance of antiquity is abso- 
lutely UQthing ; and that in estimating the merit of writers, 
the re.al,, intriusic excellence of ti^eir writings themselves 
is alone to he regarded. . . « 

Thus far the poet's intent was to combat the general 
prejudice, of the critic, 

2ui redit in/astos et wrtutem aestimat amiis. 
Taking the faw^t for granted ^^ of his strong prepossession 
for antiquity, as sucff^ he would discredit, both by rail- 
lery a^d argument, so absurd ;a conduct. What he 
gains, by this dijsposition, is to come to the partici4^rs 
of his charge with more advantage. For the popujac 
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Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur 
Quo promissa cadant^ et somnia P3rthagorea. 
Naevius in manibus non est^ et mentibus haeret 
Pene recens ? adeo sanctum est tetus omne poema« 
Ambigitur quotiens, uter utro sit prior ; aufert 55 
Pacuvius docti famam senis^ Accius alti : 
Dicitur Afrant toga convenisse Menandro : 
Plautus ad exemplar SicuK properare Epicharmi ; 
Vincere Caecilius gravitate^ Tei'entius arte. 
' Hos ediscit^ et hos arto stipata theatro 60 

COMMENTARY. 

contempt of modem composition, sheltering itself under 
a shew of learned admiration of the ancients^ wbo^e age 
and reputation had made them truly venerable, and 
whose genuine merits, in the main, could not be dis- 
puted, a direct attack upon their fame, at setting out, 
without any softening, had disgusted the most m4>derate; 
whereas this prefatory appeal to common sense, under 
the cover of general criticism, would even dispose bi- 
gotry itself to afford the poet a candid hearing. His 
accusation then of the public taste comes in, here, very 
pertinently ; and is delivered, with address . [from v. 50 
to 63] in a particular detail of the judgements passed 
upon the most celebrated of the old -Roman poets, by 
the generality of the modern critics ; where, to win upon 
their prejudices still further by his generosity and good 
faith, he scruples not to recount such of their deter- 
minations on the merit of ancient writers, as were rea- 
sonable and well founded, as well as others, that he 
deSmed less just, and as such intended more immediately 
to expose. 
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Spectat Roma potens ; habet hos nunierata[ue poetas. 

Ad nostrum tempus, Livl Scriptoris ab aevo. 

Interdum volgus rectum videt : est ubi peccat. 

Si veteres ita.miratur laudatque poetas, 

Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis oomparet ; errat : 6$^ 

Si quaedam nimis antique, si pleraque dure 

Dicere cedit eos, ignave multa fatetur ; 

£t sapit, et mecum facit, et Jove judicat aequo. 

Noh equidem insector, delendave carmina Laevt 

COMMENTARY. 

• 

We see then with what art the poet conducts himself 
in this attack on the ancients, and ho\ir it served bis pur^. 
pose, by turns, to soften and aggravate the charge. Firsts 
** he wanted to lower the reputation of the old poets.'* 
This was not to be done by general invective or an 
affected dissimulation of their just praise. He admits 
dien [from v. 63 to 66] their reasonable pretensions to 
admiration. 'Tis the degree of it alone, to which he 
objects. 

Si veteres ita miratur laudatque, &c. 

Secondly, '* be wanted to draw off their applauses from 
" the ancient to the modern poets*'* This required the 
advantages of those moderps to be distinctly shewn, or, 
which comes to the same, the comparative dejiciencies 
of the ancients to be pointed out. These were not to be 
dissembled, and are, as he openly insists [to v. 69] 
obsolete language, rude and barbarous construction, and 
sUroenly composition, . 

. Si qtuiedamninus JO^TlQVE, siplerafueJ>lfM^ 
Dicere cedit eos, ignav£ multa. 
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Esse reor^ memini qaae pbgosum nlfhi parva 70 
Orbilium dictate ; sed emendata yiden 
Fulchraque, et exactis minimum distantia, nvimr: 
Inter quae verbam emicnit si forte decorum. 
Si versus paulo ooticixinior unus et alter ; 
Injuste totum dudt venkqne poema. 75 

Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia crasse 
Compositum, inkpideve putetor, sed quia nuper : 
Nee veuiam antiquis, sed honoiem et praemiaposcL 
Recte necne crocum floresque perambulet Attae 

COMMBNTARY. 

Butwhat theu ? an objector replies, these w^e venial faults, 
purely ; tbe deficiencies of the times, and not of the men \ 
who, with such incorrectnesses as are here noted^ might 
^stiil possess the greatest talents, and produce the noblest 
designs. This [from v. 69 to 71^] is readily admitted. 
But, in the mean time, one thing was clear, that they 
were not finished models — eractis viiriimum distantitu 
Which was the main point in dispute. For the bigotV 
absurdity lay in this, 

Non vmiavt ctntiqmsy sed konorein et praemid posci. 

Nay, his folly is shewn to have gone still greater lengths. 
These boasted models of antiquity, with all their imper- 
fections, had occasionally [v. 73, 74] though the in- 
stances were indeed rare and thinly scattered, striking 
beauties. These, under the recommendation of age^ 
which, of course, commands oiir reverence, might well im- 
pose on the judgements of the generality, and standing forth 
with advantage,, as from a shaded and dark ground, 
would naturally catch tbeeye and admiration of the mora 
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l^abula, si dubitetn ; clament periisse pudorem 80 
Cuncti pene patres : ea cum reprehendere coner. 
Quae gravis Aesopus, quae doctus Roscius egit. 
Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, ducunt; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et, quae 
Inberbi didicere, senes perdenda fateri, 85 

COMMENTARY. 

teamed. Thus much the poet candidly insinuates in 
excuse of the bigot's iltjudgment But, unluckily, he had 
cut himself off from the benefit of this plea, by avowedly 
grounding his admiration^ not merely on the intrinsic 
excellence, so far as it went, of the ancient poetry itself; 
but on the. ad vantage of any extraneous circumstance, 
which but casually stuck to it. The accident of a play's 
having passed though the mouth, and been graced by the 
action, of a just speaker, was sufficient [from v. 79 to 83] 
(so inexcusable were his prejudices) to attract his wonder, 
and justify his esteem. In so much that it became an 
insolence, generally cried out upon, for any one to 
censure such pieces of the theatre, 

Sluae gravis JEsopus^ quae doctus Roscius egit. 

This being the case, it was no longer a doubt, whether 
the affected admiration of antiquity proceeded from a de- 
laded judgment only, or a much worse cause. It could 
plainly be resolved into no other, than the willful agency 
of the malignant affections ; which, wherever they pre- 
vail, corrupt the simple and ingenuous sense of the mind, 
either 1. [v. 83] in engendring high conceits of self y and 
referring all degrees of excellence to the supposed 
infallible standard of every man's own judgment ; or 2. 
[to V. 86] in creating a false shaine, and reluctancy in hs 
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J^m Sjaliare Numoa carmen qui laudat^ et illuci 
Quod nxecum ignore, solus volt scire videri ; 
Ingeuiis non i}le favet plauditque sepultis, 
Rostra sed inpugqat, nos nostraque lividus odit. 
Quod si tam Graiis novitas invisa fgisset^ ' ^0 

COMMBNTABY. 

I 

to be directed by the judgments of others, though seen to 
be more equitable, whenever they are found in oppositioa 
to our own rooted and preconceived opinions. The 
bigotry of old Afen is, especially, for this reason, in- 
vincible. They hold themselves upbraided by the 
sharper sight of their juniors ; and regard the adoption of 
new sentiments, at their years, as so much absolute loss 
on the side of the dead stock of their old literary posses- 
sions. These considerations are generally of such preva- 
lency in great veteran critics, that [from v. 86 to 90] 
whenever, as in the case before us, they pretend an un- 
common zeal for antiquity, and their sagacity piques it- 
self on detecting the superior value of obscure rhapsodists 
whom no body else reads, or is able to understand^ we 
may be sure the secret view of such, is, not the generous 
defence and patronage of ancient wit, but a low malevo- 
lent pleasure in decrying the just pretensions of tb^ 
modem, 

Ingenns non tile favet plauditque sepultis, 
Nostra sed impugnat^ nos nostraque lividus odit. 

The poet had, now, made appear the unreasonable 
attachment of his countrymen to the fame of their old 
writers. He had throughly unravelled th^ sophistical 
pretences, .on which it affected to justify itself; and ha4 
even dared to unveil thQ secret iniquitous princgfl^ from 



Quam tidbis ; quid nunc esset vetus ? aut quid ha- 

beret^ 
Quod kgeret tereifetque viritim publicus lisus ? 
Ut priDiuiti p(^iti& nugpafi Graecia bellis 
Coepit^ et in vitium fortati^ kbiei^ aequa ; 

COMMENTARY. 

which it arose. It was now time to look forward to the 
effects of it; which were, in truth, very baleful; its 
poisonous influences being of force to corrupt and wither, 
as it were, in the bud, every rising sp^ci^s of excellences 
and fatally to check the very hopes abtl tendencies of true 
genius* Nothing can be truer, than this renmrk ; which 
he further enforces, and brings home to his adversaries, by 
asking a pertinent question^ to which it concerned them to 
make a serious reply. They had ihagnified v. 28 the per- 
feciion of the Greek models. Bnt what [to v. 93] if the 
Greeks had conceived the same aversion to novelties, as 
the Romans? How then c€m\A those models have ever 
been furnished to the public use ? The question, we see, 
insinuates what was before affirmed to be thc^ truth of the 
case ; that the unrivalled excellence of the Greek poets^ 
proceeded only from long and vigorous exercise, and a 
painful uninterrupted application to the arts of verse. 
The liberal spirit of that people led them to countenance 
every new attempt towards superior literary excellence ; 
and so, by the public favour, their writings, from rude 
essays, became at length the standard and admiration of 
socceedinsr wits. The Romans had treated their adven- 
turers quite otherwise, and the eflfeet was answentble* 
This is the purport of tthat to a common eye may look 
like a digression [frotu v. 93 to !d»], iti which is deline- 

U 2 
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Nunc athletarunnf studiis, nunc arsit equorum : 95 
Marmoris, aut eboris fabros, aut aeris axnavit ; 
Suspendit picta vultum mentemque tabella ; 
Nunc tibicinibus, nunc est gavisa tragoedis : 
Sub nutrice puella velut si luderet ihfans, 
Quod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 106 

Quid placet, autodio est, quodnon mutabile credas? 
Hoc paces habuere bonae, ventique secundi. 

COMMENTARY. 

ated the very different genius and practice of the two 
nations. For the Greeks [to v. 102] had applied them- 
selves, in the intervals of their leisure from the toils of war, 
to the cultivation of every species of elegance, whether 
in arts, or letters ; and loved to cherish the public emu- 
lation, by affording a free indulgence to the various and 
volatile disposition of the times. The activity of these 
riestless spirits, was incessantly attempting some new and 
untryed/(7rm of composition f and, when that was brought 
to a due degree of perfection, it turned, in good time, to 
the cultivation of some other. 

Suod cupide petiit^ mature plena reliquit. 
So that the very caprice of humour [v. 1 01] assisted^ 
in this libertine country, to advance and help forward the 
public taste. Such was the effect of peace and opportunity 
with them. 

Jffac paces habuere bonae ventique secundu 

Whereas the Romans [to v. 108] by a more composed 
temperament atid saturnine complexion had devoted their 
pains to the pursuit of domestic utilities, and a more 
dexterous management of the arts of gain. The conse- 
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Romae dulce diu fuit et sollenne^ reclusa 
Mane domo vigilare, client! promere iura : 
Scriptos nominibus rectis expendere nummbs : 1 05 
Majores audire, minori dicere, per quae 
Crescere res posset, minui damnosa libido. 
Mutavit mentjem populus levis, et calet uno 
Scribendi studio: puerique patresque severi 109 
Fronde comas vincti coenant, et carmina dictant. 
Ipse ego, qui nullos me adfirmo scribere viersus, 
Invenior Parthis mendacior ; et prius orto 
Sole vigil, calamum et chartas et scrinia posco. 

COMMENTARY. 

quence of which was, that when [to v. 117] by the 
decay of the old frugal* spirit, the necessary effect of 
overflowing plenty and ease, they began, at length, to 
«eek out for the elegancies of life ; and a Jit of versifying^ 
the first of all hberal amusements, that usually seizes an 
idle people, had come upon them ; their ignorance of 
rules, and want of exercise in the art of writing, rendered 
them wholly unfit, to succeed in it. So that their 
aukward attempts in poetry were now as disgraceful to 
their taste^ as their tcftal disregard of it, before, bad 
been to their civility. The root of this mischief was the 
idolatrous regard paid to their ancient poets : which un- 
luckily, when the public emulation was set a going, not only 
checked its progress, but gave it a wrong bias; and, 
instead of helping true jgenius to outstrip the lame and 
tardy endeavours of ancient wit, drew it aside into a vi-- 
cious and unprofitable mimicry of its very imperfections. 
Whence it had come to pass,^ that, whereas in other artSy 
^e previous knowledge of rifles is recjuired to the 
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Navem agec^ i^srus navis timet : s^ttrotonum (Wgr9 
Non audet,^ nisi qui di4i«it, dare: quod Qtedicorum 

est, U5 

Promittunt medioi : tractant febrilia hhn : 
Scribimus ii^clocti doctique po^qfis^le^ p^ssiqp^* 
Hie error t^men €t levis haee in^ani^ qq^ntf^s 
Virtutes h^beat, sic coUig^ : yatis s^v^gmy 
Non temere est animui : versus amat^ hoc atuclet 

uQum; ^ 12Q 

Detrimental fuges nervorum, incendia ridet : 

COMMENTARY. 

practice of thenii in this of v^^jj^m^, no such qualifica* 
tion Was deemed necessary. 

Scrihimus indocti doctique poentdta passim. 

This mischance was dcmbhf fatal tP the L^itin ppelry. 
for the ill success of these blind adventuress had increased 
the original mischief, by confirming, as it n^eds wu?t|^ 
the superstitious reverence of the old writers ; and iosea-t 
^ibly brought, as well the art it^e^f, as the modern prQn 
lessors of it, into disrepute with the dis/cerning publ^Q. 
The vindication of both, then, at thi^ critical j^i^ctur^^ 
was become highly seasonabl/? ; and, to this, which waa 
the poet's main purpose, he addresses himself throijgh 
the remainder pf the epistle. 

118 to the end. Hic EERoa t^mek, &c.] leaving 
yuffiqiently obviajted the popular and reigning prejudices 
against the modern poets, his office of cuJkQOcaU for theiv 
fi^me, which he had undertaken, and was npw to dis<t 
charge, in form, required him to set tl^^ir real merits 
aud pretensions ia a just light, ^e enter? tl^erefo^e 



NoQ thmd&ss^ aat^, pttetme incogitet i^lki^ 
Pupillo : rivit sfHcpiis^ et pane i6cimdd : 
Militiae quaaqvam piger et makrd^ utrtis wbi i 
Si das hoG^ panris qaoqoe rebusl mi^piia jutari ;^ 195 
Os tenernm poeri halbuinqtte po^ta Sgtifhi : 
Torquet ab obscvtnis jam nunc seripombas miteiicit ; 
Mot etiam pectm praeceptrsl fomofat afmici^^ 
Aspcritatnr et iotidiae corrector e6 irae: 
Recte facta refert ; oneatia tsmfon notis 1 50 

Instruit exeilkplis ; inopem sobtor et d}^t\xtli. 
Castis cirm pmeris igiiara^ pn^k iiMfiti 
Dtsceret vnde prcoes^ vatem »i Mnsa diecKssel ?^ 

COMltf 6N7AaY. 

immediat^ljr on this task. And, m dramng the ctiarae- 
terof the true poet, endev^urs to impress thcf EH^eror 
with as advantageooff an idea 9B possiUe, of the wortHf 
and dignity of bis calling. And this, liot in tAie fierce' 
iasakiifg t^ne of a zea^t for the Imwkr €f hm &Yi^y 
which to tbe gresi is always disgnsting, ami where thef 
occasioii is^ confessedly, not of th€^ la»t in^portance'^ 
plainly absurd ^ but mtb that tmpretendirrg. atr of iiisiima^ 
Uon,. which' good senae, imptcrre^ by a thorough Mh6v^* 
kdge of the wofM, teaches: witfaabsR! aeemrng itidif^ 
frtence which disarms prgudice: in a word, with thtot 
gvacious smfUe inkis a^pecty whicb hid strong adoiifeJ^^ 
dad' faint copyer, 'Fersius^ sojustly noted in hiea, anxl 
which convinces; almost without the hel^' of arguTttciHf ; 
or to say it more truly, persuades where it doth not pro*- 
periy convince'. Ire this dispositioii be sets* out on his 
defence ; and yet omits no partkutaTy whieb cottW any 
Way perve tfy the res^l recommendation of poeUy or vfhfch 
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Poscit opern chorus, et praesentia aumina sentit ) 
Codestis implorat aquas, docta prece blandus ; 135 
Avertit morbos, inetuenda pericula peliit ; 
Ippetrat et pacem, et locupletem frugibus annum : 
Carmine Di superi placantur, carmi e Manes. 
Agricolae prisci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita post fmmenta, levantes tempore festo 140 
Corpus et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum sociis operum pueris et conjuge fida, 
Telliirem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et viuo Genium memorem brevis aevi, 
Fescennina per hunc invecta licentia morem 145 

COMMENTARY. 

indeed, the gravest or warmest of their friends have ever 
pleaded in their behalf. This defence consists [from 
V. ns to 139] in bringing, into view their many civile 
woral, and religious virtues. For the muse, as the poet 
contends (and nothing could be more Ukely to cod« 
ciliate the esteem of the politic emperor) administers, 
in this threefold capacity,, to the service of the state. 

But Religim, which was its noblest endj was, besides, the 
first object of poetry. The dramatic muse, in particular, 
bad her birth, and derived her very character, from it. 
This circumstance then leads him with advantage, to 
give an historical deduction of the rise and progress of the 
^tin poesy, from its first rude workings in the days of 
barbarous iniperstition^ through every successive period 
of its improvement, down to his own times. Such a view 
pf its descent and gradual reformation was directly to the 
poet's purpose. For having magnified the virtues of his 
prder, as of such .importance to society, the questioj) 



Versibus altemis opprobria rustica fudit ; 
Libertasque recurrentis aqcepta per annos 
Lusit amabiiiter : donee jam saevus apertam 
In rabiem coepit verti jocus, et per honestas 
Ire domos impune minax. doluere cruento 150 
Deat^ lacessiti : fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione super communi : quin etiam lex 
Poenaque lata, malo^quae noUet carmine quemquam 

COMMENTARY. 

naturally occurred, by what unhappy means it had fallen 
0ut, that it was, neTcrtheless, in such low estimation witli 
the public. Thp answer is, that the state of the Latin 
poetry, as yet, was very rude and imperfect ; and so the 
public disregard was occasioned, only, by its not having 
attained to that degree of perfection, of which its nature 
was capQbl^. Many reasons had concurred to keep the 
Latin poetry in this state, which he proceeds to enume- 
rate. The first and principal was [from v. 139 to 164] 
the little attention paid to critical learnings and the Qultirvar- 
iim of a correct and just spirit of composition. Which, 
again, bad ariiseti from the coarse illiberal disposition of 
the L^tin muse, who had been nurtured and brought up 
uoder the roof of rural superstition ; and this, by an im- 
pure mixture of licentious jollity, had so corrupted her 
very nature, that it was only by slow degrees, and not till 
the conquest of Greece h^d imported arts and learuiug 
ipto Italy, that she began to chastise her manners, and 
assume a juster and more becoming deportment. And 
Itill she was but in the condition of a rustic beauty^ when 
practising her aukward airs, and making her first ungra^ 
cious essays tqwardiii a inanner. 
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X)^cribi. vertere modmn^ formidine fijseit 

Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redaeti^ 155 

Graecia capta ferum Ttetorem eepit, et avdt 

Intulit agretti Latio. cic horridus iHe 

Ikefluxit numer^s Saturnius^ et gfrsm tifii^ 

Manditiae pepulece : sed in longam taviMii MVM» 

Manseruat, hodieque manent^ vestigia fum. |^ 

Seras enim Graecis admcmt acumiiia.chaftia; 

Et post Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit, 

^id Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschylos utile ferrent ; 

COMMENTARY. 

in longum tcemen aeewm 
Sfanserunty hodieque numeni vestigia r»m 
Berlate acquaintance witb the Greek models liad^, iftdefe^, 
improved hef air, and inspired aw meliitation to-enmlate 
their noblest graces. But bow 8«<:cessfttHy, we are given 
to understand fron^her unequal attem|>t9 in the two stkn 
iiii^r species of tbeir poetry, tfee TRAteK;, aK3E> coiiiJ€ 

IMAM AS. 

1. [fromv. I60t©-I68] Thestit^^tke Gfreei frsfgddiMs 
tmd very naturally, and to good purpose, in tli^ infonffrf 
of their taste, disposed the Latin writes- to $ran&kiiim, 
Heve they stuck bng; for their Itragsdp, ^9€m in tile 
Augustan age, wsis little eioe ; a^id yet tfaey stteceeeted 
but indifferently in it. The boldi aad animated genius 0^ 
Bpiiie was, it is readily owned, welt suited m tbfs work 
And for force of colouring, and a tpuly tragif eiefaftiM,, 
the Romaa poets came not behind th^r great originab. 
But unfortunately their judgntent vifss xuatovmed^ and^ 
they were too soon satisfied witti tbeir owtt prad«petionsv 
Strength and fire was ^11 they ^ndeai^Muaed s^eri. ^IDd 



Tentavit quoqiie rein, si digues vertere posaet: 
£t placuit sibi, natura subHoiis et aoer. 165 

Nam apirat tragieum 9ati$, et felictter audet ; 
Sed turpem putat mseitus metuitque Utu1*ain. 
Creditor, ^k medio quia res aroessit, habere 
Sudoris minimum ; sed habet Comoedia tanto 
Phis onms^ quanto veniae minus, aspice, Plautus 
Q«Q pacto partis toitcftur amantis ephebi ; 171 

Ut patris attenti, lenonis ut insidiosi : 

COMMENTARY, 

with this praise they sate down perfectly contented. 
The discipline of correction, the curious polisking of art, 
which had given such a lustre to the Greek tragedians, 
they knew nothing of; or, to speak their case more truly, 
tjiey held .disgraceful to the hi^h spirit and energy of the 
Roman genius : 

TUBFEM PUTAT IN SCRIFTI3 ME^TUIT^U^ UTUIJAM;, 

8. It didr not fare better with them [from v. { 68 to t75] 
ia tbiW at^tempts to rival the Greek coTnedy, They pr»- 
posterousty set out with the notian of its being easier ta 
execute tids drama thaa the tragic : whei^as^ to hit its 
genuine character with exactness was, in truth, a point 
of much naore difficulty. As the subject of comedy waa 
taken frotn common life, they supposed an ordiaaiy 
degree of care might suffice, to do it justice. Na 
wonder then, they overlooked of never came up to that 
qice adjustment of the manners^ that truth and decoruHt 
of character, wherein the glory of comic painting consists, 
aad which none but the quickest eye can discern,, and the 
S^eddiest^ hand execute j and, in the room, amiosed t» 
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Quantqs sit Dossennus edacibugr in parasitis : 
Qaam non adstricto percurrat pulpita socco. 
Gestit enim nuirnnum in loculos demittere; post hoc 
Securus, cadat an recto stet fabula talo. 17^ 

Quem tulit ad scenam ventoso gloria curro, 
Exanimat lentus spectator^ sedulus inflat. 
Sic leve^ sic parvum est^ animum quod laudis avarum 
Submit ac reficit. valeat res ludicra, si me 180 

COMMENTARY. 

viiih high colouri7igf ^fid false drawing ; with extravagant, 
aggravated portraitures ; which, neglecting the modest 
proportion of real life, are the pertain arguments of an 
unpractised pencil, or vicious (aste. 

What contributed to this prostitution of the comic muse^ 
was [to V. 177] the seducement of that corruptress of all 
virtue, ihe love of money ; which had thoroughly infected 
the Roman wits, and was, in fact, the sole object of their 
pains. Hence, provided they could but catch the ap- 
plauses of the people, to which the pleasantry of the 
ccMoiic scene niOFe especially aspires, and so secure a 
good round price from the magistrates, whose office it was 
to furnish tbis kind of entertainment, they became indif- 
ferent to every nobler view and honester purpose. In 
psirticular [to v. 182] they so little cousiimei fame and 
ihe praise of good meriting J that they niade it the ordi- 
naiy topic of their ridicule ; representing it as the mere 
illusion of vanity, and the pitiable infirmity of lean-witted 
minds, (o be catcbed by the lure of so empty and unsub- 
stantial a benefit. 

Though, were any one, in defiance of public ridicule, 
so daring {as there is no occasion in life, which calls for, 
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Palma negata macram, donata reducit opirnum^ 
Saepe^ etiam audacem, fugat hoc terretque poetam ; 
Quod numero piures, virtute et honore minores^ 
Indocti, stolidique, et depugnare parati 1 84 

Si discordet eques^ media inter carmina poseunt 
Aut ursum aut pugiles : his nam plebecula gaudeL. 
Verum equiti quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptav 
Omnis, ad ingratos oculos, et gaudia vana. 
Quatuor aut pluris aulaea premuntur in horas ; 

COMMENTARy, 

» 

or demonstrates a greater firmness) as frankly to avow 
and submit himself to this generous "tnotive, the surest 
inspirer of every virtuous excellence, yet one thing re- 
mained to check and weaken the vigour of his emulation. 
This [from v. 182 to 187] was the folly and ill taste of 
the undiscerning multitude ; who, in all countries, have 
a great share in determining the fate and character of 
scenical representations, but, from the popular constitu- 
tion of the government, were, at Rome, of the first con- 
sequence. These, by their rude clamours, and the au- 
thority of their numbers, were enough to dishearten the 
most intrepid genius ; when, after all his endeavours to 
reap the glory of an absolute work, the action^ was al- 
most sure to be mangled and broken in upon by the 
shews of wild beasts and gladiators ; those dear delights, 
which the Romans, it seems, prized much above the 
l^ighest pleasures of the drama. 

Nay, the poet*s case was still more desperate. For it 
was not the untutored rabbl^^ as iu other countries, that 
gave a countenance to these illiberal sports : even rank 
fnd fualiti/, at Rome, debased itself in shewing the 
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t)uiii fugitint equitum turmae> peditUKAqH^ ea-* 
tervae : I90 

Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retottis : 
£sseda festinant^ pilenta,, petorrita, naves : 
Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus. 
Si fbret in terris^ rideret Democritus ; seu 

COMMENTARY. 

fiercest passion for these sbcivsy and was as ready, as 
abject commonalty itself, to prefer the uninstructing 
pleasures of the eye to those of tb^ ear. 

Equiti quoquejam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad ingratos ocuhs et gaudia vand. 

And, because this barbarity of taste had contributed 
more than any thing else to deprave the poetry of the 
stage, and discourage its best masters from studying its 
perfection, what follows [from v. 189 to 207] is intended, 
in all the keenness of raillery, to satyrize this madness. 
It afforded an ample field for the poet's ridicule. For, 
besides the riotous disorders of their theatre, the sense- 
less admiration oi pomp and spedack in their plays bad so 
inchanted his countrymen, that the very decorations of 
the scene, the trickis and trappings of the comedians, 
were surer to catch the applauses of the gaping multitude, 
than any regard to the justness of the pdefs design, or 
the beauty of his execution. 

Here the poet should naturally haVe Concluded his rfi^- 
fence of the dramatic writers ; having all edged every thift'g 
in their favour, that could be urged, plausibly, fi^om the 
state of the Raman stage : the genius of the people : and the 
several prevailing practices of ill taste, which had brought 
them into disrepute with the best judges. But finding 
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DhrerBum ^onfusi^ |;equ$ panih^ra camelo, lp5 

Sive elephas albu« volgi cpnvierterit, ora : 
Spectaret pppulupi ludk attentiufi ipsis^ 
Ut sibi praeb^ntem mimo specUicula plura : 
Scriptores autem aarrare putarat asello 
Fabellaoi surdo. aam quae perviaoere Toces 900 
£va1uere sonumi referunt quern nostra theatra ? 
Gargaaum inugire putes nemu6^ aut mare Tuscum. 
TautQ cum strepitu ludi sp^ctantur^ et artee^ 
Divitiaeque peregrinae: quibus oblitus actor 
Cum 9tetit ui scena, concurrit dextem laevae : ^5 

COMMENTARY. 

fcimMilf obliged, in the course of thig vindication of the ' 
laodern stage-poets, to censure as sharply, asf their very 
enemies, the vices and defects of their poetrj/ ; and' fear- 
ing lest this severity on a sort of writing, to which hico^ 
self had never pretended, might be misinterpreted as the ' 
effect pf epvy only, and a malignant disposition towards 
the art itself, under cqyer of pleading for its professor^ 
he therefore frankly avows [from v. 208 to 214] bis pre-* 
ference of the draniatiCy to every other species of poetr}- ; 
deqlaring^ the sovereignty of its pathos over the affections^ 
and the magic of its illusive scenery on the ImaginatiQn^ 
to be the highest argument of poetic excellence, the last 
apd noblest exercise of the human genius. 

One thing still remained. He bad taken upon hiin$el£ 
to apologize for the Roman poets, in general ; as may b« 
seen from the large terms, in which he proposes hia 
subject. • 

Sic error tamm et Icvis haec insania juantas 

Virtuies Aabeat, sic collige. 



Dixit adhuc aliquid ? nil sane* qvAd pladet crg<y t 

Lana Tarentino violas imitata Vehen'o* 

Ac ne forte putes me> quae facere ipse recusem^ 

Cum recte tractent alii^ laudare maligne : 

lUe per extentum funem mihi posse videtur . SIO 

Ire poeta ; meum qui pectus inaniter angit^ 

Inritat^ mulcet, falsis terroribus inplet^ 

Ut magus; et modo meXbebis, modo ponit Athems.. 

Verum age, et his, qui se lectori credere malunt, 

Quam spectatoris festidia ferre superbi, 215 

Curam impende brevem : si munus Apollme digaum 

COMMENTARY. 

But, after. a general encoinium on the qg^e itself, he 
confines his defence to the writers for the stage only. Ifl 
cohclusion then, he was constrainecl, by the very pur« 
pose of his address, to say a word or two in behalf of the 
remainder of this neglected family ; of those, who, as 
the poet expresses it, had rather trust to the equity of the 
etoset, than subject themselves to the caprice and insolence 
of the theatre. 

Now, as before, in asserting the honour of the stage- 
poets he every where supposes the emperor's disgust to 
have sprung from the wrong conduct of the poets them- 
selves, and then extenuates the blame of such conducty 
by considering, still further, the causes which gave rise 
to it; so he prudently observes the like method here. 
The politeness of his address concedes to Augustus, the 
just offence he had taken to his brother poets'; whose ho- 
nour, however, he contrives to save by softening the oc- 
casions of it This is the drift of what follows [from v. 
214 to 229] where he pleasantly recounts the several 



Vis eomplere librU ; ^t vatibus addere x?^lcar, 
Ut stcuiio majoFe pet^nt Halicona vinei^tem, 
Multa quidem nobis facimus mala saepe poetae^ 
(Ut yin^ egotoet caedaai ipjea) /cmntibi lib.ruji;a ^^ 
Sollicito damus, aut feseo : com iajedimjur, UJavuTit 
Si quis amigorum est wstt$ jn^preodete v^rsum : 
Cum loca jam recit$U;^ xev<>lvim:u3 umevocati .: 
Cum lamentamur non adparere labores 
Nostros, et tenui deducta poemata filo : 225 

foibles and indtscretions of the muse; but is 0, wfaj, AbfKt 
could only dispose the ^emperor to smile at^ qt at EiM^^ 
to pity her infirmities, not pro?roke Jbi^ serious peos^e 
and disesteem. Tbey amownt, ^n itlfte ^wkoile, bvt i» 
certain idlenesses ^^(Z?t«^y the almost iosaparablt; at^n* 
dant of «hV, as well as ieaiui^ ; Aad xs^y be fof giye^ JiH 
eachy as implying a strong ^&s2;Ve?.of pleasing, or^atUc^?^ 
gualifi/ing ^oth to please. One of the isiost ejapcq^tioo^-^ 
able of those 'vamties was a fond pensuasios, jtoo .];:eikdily 
taken up by men of parts and geniusy X\k%t p7:efer7nGni is 
the constant p.a^ of merit ; a^d thait, firom .the mo^Qfeut 
their talents become known to the. public, distiaQtioii.ai>d 
advancement are sure to follow. They believed, in* short, 
they had only to convince the .world of their superior 
abilities, to deserve the favour and CQimtenaQce of the^ 
prince. -But fond and presumptuous as these bppes.are: 
(continues the poet [from v. 229 to 244] with all the in- 
sinuation of a courtier, and yet with a becoming sense of 
the dignity of his own character) it may desci;ve a seri- 
ous consideration, what poets are fit to be .entrusted with 
the glory of princes ; what ministers zx^ worth retaining 
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Cum speramus eo rem venturam, ut, aimul atque 
Carmina rescieris nos fingere, commodus ultro 
Arcessas^ et egere vetes, et scribere cogas. 
Sed tamen est operae pretium cognoseere, qualis 
Aedituos habeat belli spectatadomique fi30 

Virtus, indigno non committenda poetae. 
Gratus Alexandre regi Magno fuit ille 

COMMENTARY. 

in the service of an illustrious Virtue, whose honours 
diemand to be solemnized with a religious reverence, and 
should not be left to the profanation of vile, unhallowed 
hands. And, to support the authority of this remon-* 
strance, he alledges the example of a great Monarch, 
who had dishonoured himself by a neglect of this care ; 
of Alexander the great, who, when master of the 
world, as Augustus now was, perceived, indeed, the 
importance of gaining a poet to his service ; but un- 
luckily chose so iil, that his encomiums (as must ever be 
the case with a vile panegyrist) but tarnished the native 
splendor of those virtues, which his office required h^m 
to present, in their fullest and fairest glory, to the ad- 
miration of the world. In his appointment of artists, 
whose- skill is, also, highly serviceable to the fame of prip^ 
ces, he shewed a truer judgment. For be suffered none 
but an Apelles and a Lysippus to counterfeit the form 
and fashion of his person. But his taste^ which was thus 
exact and even subtile in what concerned the. mechanip 
execution of the^^w^ artBy took up with a CtJOERiLUS, to 
transmit an image of his mind to future ages ; so grosly 
undisceming was he in works of poetry, and the liberal 
tfferings of the muse ! 
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I 

Choerilos^ incultk qui versibus et male natis 
Rettulit acceptos^ regale nomisma^ Philippos. 
Sed veluti tractata notam labemque remittiint 235 
Atramenta^ fere scriptores carmine foedo 
Splendida facta linunt. idem rex ille^ poema 
Qui tarn ridiculum tarn care prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit ; ne quis se, praeter Ap^llen 
Pingeret, aut alius Lysippo cuderet aera 240 

Fortis Alexandri voltum simulantia. quod si 
Judicium subtile videndis artibus illud ' 
Ad libros et ad haec Musarum dona vocares ; « 
Boeotum in crasso jurares aere natum. 
At neque dedecorant tua de se judicia, atque 245 

COMMENTARY. 

And thus the poet makes a double use of theilljudgment 
of this imperial critic. For nothing could better demon- 
strate the importance of poetry to the honour of greatness, 
than that this illustrious conqueror, without any particular 
knowledge or discernment in the art itself, should think 
himself concerned to court its assistance. And, then, 
what could be more likely to engage the emperor's fur- 
ther protection and love of poetry^ than the insinuation 
(which is made with tn finite address) that, as he honoured 
it equally, so he understood its merits much better ? For 
[from V. 245 to 248, where, by a beautiful concurrence, 
the flattery of his prince falls in with the honester pur- 
pose of doing justice to the memory of his friends] it was 
not the same unintelligent liberality, which had cherished 
Choerilus, that poured the full stream of Caesar's bounty 
pn such person*, as Varius and Virgil. And, as if tl^e 
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Munera, quae ttiulta dantis cum laude tul&tuhl, 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius Variusque poetae : 
Nee magis expreasi voltlls per a^nea signa, 
Quam per vatis opus mores animique viroruiA 
Clarorum adparent. nee sermoties ego maHem ifeSO 
Kepentis per humum, quam res compotiere gestas^ 
Terrarumque situs, et fiumina dicere, et arcrs 
Montibus impositas, et barbara regna, tuisquie 
Auspiciis tottim confecta duella per oAem, 
Claustraque custi&dem pacis oohibentia Janum, 255 
Et formidatam Parthis^ te principe, Romam : 
Si quantum cuperem, poBsem quoque. sed neque 

parvum 
Carmen majestas recipit tua ; nee meus audet 
Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recusent. 

COMMENTARY. 

.spirit of these inimitable poets had, at once, seized him, 
he breaks away in a bolder run of verse [from v. 248 to 
250] to sing the triuviphs of an art, which expressed the 
manners and the mind in fuller and more durable rehef, 

: than painting or even sculpture had ever been able to 
give to the external J?^Mre : And [from v. ^50 to the end] 
apohgizesfor himself in adopting the humbler epistolary 
speciesj when a warmth of inclination and the unrivaled 
glories of his prince were continually urging him on to 
the nobler, encomiastic poetry. His excuse, in brief, is 
taken from the conscious inferiority of his genius, and a 
tenderness for the fame of the emperor, which is never 
more disserved than by the officious sedulity of bad poets 
to do it honour, And with this apology, . one while con- 
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Sedulitas autem stulte, quern diligit, urguet ; 26o 
Praecipue cum se numeris commendat et arte. 
Discit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur. 
Nil moror officium, quod me gravat : ac neque ficto 
In pejus voltu proponi cereus usquam^ 265 

Nee prave fectis decorari versibus opto : 
Ne rubeam pingui donatus munere, et una 
Cum scriptore meo eapsa porrectus operta, 
Deferar in vicum vendentem tus et odores, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 370 

COMMENTARY.^ 

descending to the unfeigned humility of a person^ sen- 
sible of the kind and measure of his abilities, and then, 
again, sustaining itself by a freedom and even familiarity^ 
which real merit knows, on certain occasions, to take 
without offence, the epistle concludes. 

If the general opinion may be trusited, this, which 
was one of the last, is also among the noblesty of the great 
poet's compositions. Perhaps, the reader, whe consi- 
ders it in the plain and simple order, to which the fore- 
going analysis hath reduced it, may satisfy hitnself, that 
Ars praise hath not been undeservedly bestowed. 
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EPISTOLA ad Augustum.] The epistle to Au- 
gustus is an apology for the Roman poets. The 
^istle to the Pisos, a criticism on their poetry. 
This to Augustus may be therefore considered as a 
sequel ^f that to the Pisos ; and which could not 
well be omitted ; for the author's design of forward- 
ing the study and improvement of the art of poetry 
required him to bespeak the public favour to its 
professors. 

But as, there^ in correcting the abuses of their 
poetry, he mixes, occasionally, some encomiums 
on poets ; so, here, in pleading the cause of the 
poets, we find him interweaving instructions on 
poetry. Which was but according to the writer's 
occasions . in each work* For the freedom of his 
censure on the art of poetry was to be softened by 
some expressions of his good- will towards the poets ; 
and this apology for their^am^ had been too direct 
and unmanaged, but for the qualifying appearance 
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of its intending the further henefit of the ari. Tb^ 
conic idence, then, of the sahie general method^ as 
well as design^ in the two epistles, made it not im- 
proper to give them together, and on the same foot* 
ing, to the public. Though both the subject and 
methjod of this last are so clear as to make a conti- 
nued commentary upon it much less wanted. 

4. Si longo sermone morer tIja tempora,. 
Caesar.] The poet is thought to begin with apo- 
logizing for the shortness of this epistle. And yef 
*tis one of the longest he ever wrote. How is this 
inconsistency to be reconciled ? *^ Horace park 
peut^tre ainsi pour ne pas rebuter Auguste, et 
pour lui faire connditre, qu'il auroit fait une lettre, 
** beaucoup plus longue, s'il avoit suivi son inclina- 
^ tion." This is the best account of the matter we ' 
have, hitherto, been able to come at. But the fa- 
miliar civility of such a compliment, as M. Dacier 
supposes, though it might be well enough to an 
equal, or, if dressed up in spruce phrases, might 
make a figure in the lettres familieres et galantes 
of his own nation ; yet is surely of a cast, entirely 
foreign to the Roman gravity, more especially in an 
address to the emperor of the world. Mr. Pope, 
perceiving the absurdity of the common interpreta- 
tion, seems to have read the lines interrogatively ; 
which though it saves the sense, and suits the pur- 
pose of the English poet very well, yet neither 
agrees with the language nor serious air of the ori- 
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ginal. The case, I believe, was this. ITie genius 
of epistolary writing demands, that the subject- 
matter be not abruptly delivered, or hastily obtruded 
on the person addressed ; but, as th^ law of decorum 
prescribes (for the rule holds in writings as in con- 
versation) be gradually and respectfully introduced 
to him. This obtains more particularly in applica- 
tions to the great ^ and on important subjects. But, 
now, the poet, being to address his prince on a 
point of no small delicacy, and on which he foresaw 
he should have occasion to hold him pretty lofi^, 
prudently contrives to get, as soon as possible, faito 
his subject ; and, to that end, h^th the art to <xmi- 
vert the very transgression of this rule into the just- 
est and most beautiful compliment. 

That cautious preparation, which is ordinarily 
requisite in our approaches to greatness^ had been, 
the poet observes, in the present case, highly un- 
seasonable, as the business and interests of the em- 
pire must, in the mean time, have stood still and 
been suspended. By sermone then we are to under- 
stand, not the bodj/ of the epistle, but the proeme 
or introduction only. The bodi/y as of public con- 
cern, might be allowed to engage, at full length, 
the emperor's attention. But the introduction, 
consisting of ceremmiial only, the common good 
required him to shorten as much ^s possible. It 
was no time for using an insignificant preamble, or, 
in our English phrase, of making long speeches. 
l%e Teason, too^ is founded, not merely in the 
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elevated ra^nk of the emperor, but in the pecuh'af 
diligence and so}Iicitnd^, with which, history tells 
us, he endeavoured to promote, by various ways, 
the interests of his country. So that the compli- 
ment is as Just, as it is polite. It may be further 
observed, that sermo is used in Horace, to signify 
the ordinary style of conversation [See Sat. i. 3, .65, 
and iv. 42. J and - therefore not improperly denotes 
the familiarity of the epistolary address, which, in 
its easy expression, so nearly approaches to it. 

13. UrIT ENIM FULGORE SUO-, €LUI PRAEORAVAT 

ARTEs Infra se positas: extinctus amabitue 
IDEM.] The poet, we may suppose, 9poke this 
from experience. And so might mwther of later 
date when he complained : 

Unhappy Wit, like most mistaken things, 
Attones not for that envy which it brings. 

Essay on Crit. v. 494' 

Unless it be thought, that, as this was said by hiQit 
very early in life, it might rather pass for a predic- 
tion of his future fortunes. Be fhis as it will, tb^ 
sufferings, which unhappy wit is Conceived to bring 
on itself from the envt/y it excites^ are, I am ^pt to 
think^ somewhat aggravated ; at least if bnp way 
Judge from the effects it had, on this Complainant. 
That which would be likely to afflict him mos^ was 
the envy of his friends. But the generosity of these 
deserves to be recordedi^ The wits took w pffence 
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at his fame, till they found it eclipsre their own : 
And his Philosopher and Guidcy 'tis well known, 
stuck close to him, till another and brighter «tar 

4 

had gotten the ascendant. Or supposing there 
ttiight be some malice in the case, it is plain tliere 
was litrie mischief. And for this little tlie port's 
creed provides an "ample recompence. Extinctus 
AMABTTUR IDEM : not, wc itiay be sure, by those 
he most improved, enlightened, and obliged; but 
by late impartial posterity ; and by one at least of 
his surviving friends, who generously took upon 
him the patronage of his fame, and who inherits his 
genius and his virtues. 

N 

14. ExTiNCTUS AMABiTUR IDEM.] Etivy^ says a 
discerning ancient, is the vice of those, ivho are too 
weak to contend, and too proud to submit : vitittm 
eorum, qui nee cedere volunt, nee possunt conten- 
de7*€\ Which, while it sufficiently exposes the 
folly and malignity of this hateful passion, secures 
the honour of human nature ; as implying at the 
same time, that its worst corruptions are not without 
a mixture of generosity in them. For this false 
pride in refusing to submit, though absurd and mis^. 
chievous enough, when unsupported by all ability 
to contend, yet discovers such a sense of superior 
excellence, as shews, how difficult it is for human 
nature to divest itself of all virtue. Accordingly, 

» Quinctili^n, lib. %\, c. 1. 
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when the too powerful splendor is withdrawn, our 
natural veneration of it takes place : Extinctus ama- 
hitur idem. This is the true exposition of the poet's 
sentitnent ; which therefore appears just the reverse 
of what his French interpreter would jBx upon him. 
La justice, que nous rendons aux grands hommes 
apr^s leur mort, ne vient pas de FamOur, que 
nous avons pour leur verfUy mais de la haine, 
♦' dont notre coeur est rempUpour ceux, qui qnt 
♦^ pris leur place." An observation, which only 
becomes the misanthropy of an old cynic virtue, or 
tl^e s^lfishn^gs of a jnodern system of ethics, 

15. PRAESENTI .TI3I MATUROS, &C, to V. I8.] 

We are not to wonder at this ai^d the like extrava- 
gances of adulation i ji the Augustan poets. They had 
ample authority for what' they did of this sort. We 
know, that altars were erected to the Emperor by 
the command of the Senate ; and that he was pub- 
licly invoked, as an established, tutelary divinity. 
Buttb^ ^eecls pf the corruption had been sown much 
earlier,. Fo;- we find it sprung up, or rather (as of 
Jill the ill weeds, which the teeming soil of human 
depravity throws forth, none is more thriving and 
grows fester than this of Jlattery) flourishing at its 
height, in the tyranny of J. Caesar. Balbus, iii 
a letter to. Cicero [Ep. ad Att. I. ix.] Swears by the 
health and safety of Caesar : ita, Incolumi Caesare, 
moriar. And Dio tells us [L. xliv.] that it was, 
t)y the express injunction of the Senate, decreed, 
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«ren in Caesar s life-time, that the Romans should 
bind themselves by this oath. The Senate also, 
as we learn from the same writer, [L. xliii.} 
upon receiving the news of his defeat of Pompey's 
sons, caused his statue to be set up, in the temple of 
Romulus, with this inscription, bEO invicto^. 

Tis true, these and still greater honours had been 
long paid to the Roman governors in their provinces, 
by the abject, slavish Asiatics. And this, no 
doubt, facilitated the admission of such idolatries 
into the capital*^. But that a people, from the 
highest notions of an independent republican equa- 
lity, could so soon be brought to this prostrate 
adoration of their first Lord, is perfectly amazing ! 
In this,, they shewed themselves ripe for servitude. 
Nothing could keep them out of the hands of a 
master. And one can scarcely read such accounts, 
as these, without condemning the vain efibrts of 
dying patriotism, which laboured so fruitlesly, may 
one not almost say, so weakly ? to protract the \U 
berty of such a people^ Who can, after this, wonder 



^ BiZ dniLnrv imy^a^oLflg^. Thougji^ to com}yle:te the &rce, 
it was with the greatest shyness and reluctance, that the htimUitj 
of these lords of the universe could permit itself to accept the 
ensigns of deity, as the court-historians of those times are forward 
to inform us. An afiectalion, which was thought to sit so weH 
upon them^ that we find it afterwards practised, in the absurdest 
|tnd most impudent manner^ by the worst of their successors. 

c See a learned and accurate dissertation on the subject i^ 
Pirr, DE L a(;;ad. dss inscr. &c. torn, t. 
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at the incense, oflfered up by a few cowirt-poets ? 
The s^dulation of Virgil, which has given so much 
oilence, and of Horace, who kept pace with him, 
was, we see^ but the authorized language of the 
times ; presented indeed with address, but without 
the heightenings and privileged licence of thfeir pro- 
fession. For, to their credit, it must be owned, 
that, though in the office of poets^ diey were to 
comply with the popular voice, and echo it back to 
the ears of sovereignty ; yet, as meny they bad too 
much good sense, and too scrupulous a regard to the 
dignity of their characters, to exaggerate and go 
beyond it. ' 

It should, in all reason, surprize and disgust us 
still more, that modern writers have not always 
shewn themselves so discrete. The grave and learn- 
ed Lipsius was not ashamed, ^ven without the con- 
venient pretext of popular flattery, or poetic colorings 
in so many words, to make a God of his patron: 
who though neither King, nor Pope, was yet the 
next best material for this mamafaoture, an Arch- 
bishop. For, though the critic knew, that it was 
not every woody that will make a Mercury^ yet no 
body would dispute the fitness of that, which grew 
so near the altar. In plain words, I am speaking of 
an Archbishop of Mechlin, whom, after a deal of 
fulsome compliment (which was the TJce of the man) 
he exalts at last, with a pggan complaisance, into the 
order of Deities. " Ad haec, says he, erga omnes 
^' humanitas et facilitas me faciunt, ut omues te 
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'^ non tanqukm hominein aliquem de nostro coetu> 
" sed tanquam Deum €tt;ENt)AM i5b coelo delap- 

'^ SUM INTUEANTUR ET ADMIRENTUR." 

16. JuRANDASaUE TCUM PER NUMEN PONIMUS 

ARAS.] On this idea of the apotheosis, which was 
the usual mode of flattery in the Augustan age, but, 
as having the countenance of public authority, 
sometimes inartificially enough employed, Virgil 
hath projected one of the noblest allegories in ancient 
poetry, and at the same time hath given to it all the 
force of just compliment, the occasion itself allowed.. 
Each of these excellencies was to be expected from 
his talents* For, as his genius led him to the sublime; 
so his exquisite judgment would instruct him to 
palliate this bold fiction, and qualify, as much as 
possible, the shocking adulation, implied in it. So 
singular a beauty deserves to be shewn at large. 

The third Georgic sets out with an apology for 
the low and simple argument of that work, which^ 
yet, the poet esteemed, for its novelty, preferable 
to the sublimer, but trite, themes of the Greek 
writers. Not but he intended, on some future occa- 
sion, to adorn a nobler subject. This was the great 
plan of the Aeneis, which he now prefigures and 
unfolds at large. For, taking advantage of the 
noblest privilege of his art, he breaks away, in a fit 
of prophetic enthusiasm, to foretel his successes in 
this projected enterprize, and, under the imagery 
of the ancient triumph, which comprehends, or 

VOL. I. Y 
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suggests to the imagination, whatever is most august 
in human affairs, to delineate the future glories of 
this ambitious design. The whole conception, as 
we shall see, is of the utmost grandeur and magnifi- 
cence ; though, according, to the usual management 
of the poet (which, as not being apprehended by 
his critics, hath furnished occasion, even to the best 
of them, to charge him with a want of the sublime) 
he hath contrived to soften and familiarize its 
appearance to tha reader, by the artful manner, in 
which it i& introduced. It stands thus : 

tentanda via est^ qua me quoque passim 
Tollere-humo^ vicToaaufi virdm voUtare per ora. 

This idea of victory, thus casually dropped, he 
makes the basis of his imagery; which, by means 
of this gradual preparation, offers itself easily to the 
apprehension, though it thereby loses, as the poet 
designed it should, much of that broad glare, in 
which writers of less judgment love to shew their 
ideas, as tending to set the common reader at a gaze. 
The allegory then proceeds s 

Primus egopatriam mecu?n (modo vita super sit) 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas. 

The projected conquest was no less than that of all 
the Grecian Muses at once ; whom, to carry on the 
decorum of the allegory, he threatens, l..to force 
from their high and advantageous situation on the 
summit of the Aonian mount ; and, % bring captive 
with him into Italy : the fanner circumstpoucc 
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intimating to us the difficulty and danger of the en- 
terprize; and the latter, his complete execution 
of it. 

The palmy, triumphal entry, which was usual 
to victors on their return from foreign successes, 
follows; 

Primus Idumaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 

But ancient conquerors did not hold it sufficient to 
reap this transient fruit of their labours. They wer§ 
ambitious to consecrate their glory to immortality, 
by a temple, or other public monument, which was 
to be built out of the spoils of the conquered cities or 
countries. This the reader sees is suitable to the 
idea of the great work proposed ; which was, out of 
the old remains of Grecian art, to compose a new one, 
that should comprize the virtues of them all : as, in 
fact, the Aeneid is known to unite in itself whatever 
is most excellent, not in Homer only, but, univer- 
sally, in the wits of Greece. The everlasting mo- 
nument of the marble temple is then reared : 

Et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam. 

And, because ancient superstition usually preferred, 
for these purposes, the banks of rivers to other situa- 
tions, therefore the poet, in beautiful allusion to the 
site of some of the most celebrated pagan temples, 
builds his on the Mincius. We see with what a 
scrupulous propriety the allusion is carried on. 

Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi Jlexibus errat 
Mincius, et teneta praetexit arundine ripas. 

y 2 
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Next^ this temple was to be dedicated, as a mono- 
ment of the victor's piety ^ as well as glory, to some 
propitious, tutelary deity, under whose auspices the 
great adventure had Keen atchieved. The dedica- 
tion is then made to the poet's divinity^ Augustus : 

In medio mihi Caesar erit^ templumque tenehit. 

Templum tenebit. The expression is emphatical ; 
as intimating to us, and prefiguring the secret pur- 
pose of the Aene'is, which was, in the person of 
Aeneas, to shadow forth and consecrate the cha- 
racter of Augustus. His divinity was to fill and 
occupy that great work. And the ample circuit of 
the epic plan was projected only, as a more awfiJ 
enclosure of that august presence, which was to 
inhabit and solemnize the vast round of this poetic 
building. 

And now the wonderful address of the poet's arti- 
fice appears. The mad servility of his country had 
deified the emperor in good earnest : and his brother 
poets made no scruple to worship in his tempks,. 
and to come before him with handfuls of real in- 
cense, smoking from the altars. But the sobriety of 
VirgiPs adoration was of another cast. He seizes 
this circumstance only to embody a poetical fiction; 
which, on the supposition of an actucd deification^ 
hath all the force of compliment, which the fact 
implies, and yet, as presented through the chast veil 
of allegory, eludes the offence, which the riaked re- 
cital njust needs have given to sober and reasonable 
msn. Had the emperor's popular divinity been. 
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flatly acknowledged^ and adored^ the praise, even 
under Virgil's management, had been insufferable for 
its extravagance ; and, without some support for his 
poetical numeri to rest upon, Jthe figure had been 
more forced and strained, than the rules of just writ- 
ing allow. As it is, the historical truth of his apotheo-- 
tis authorizes and supports the fiction, and the fiction, 
in its turn, serves to refine and palliate the kUtory. 

The Aeneis being, by the poet's improvement of 
this circumstance, thus naturally predicted under 
the image of a temple , we may expect to find a close 
and studied analogy betwixt them. The great, com- 
ponent parts of the me will^ no doubt, be made, 
very faithfully, to represent and adumbrate those of 
the other. This hath been executed with great art 
and diligence. 

1 . Tlie temple, we observed, was erected on the 
banks of a river. This site was not only proper, for 
the reason already mentioned, but also, for the fur- 
ther convenience of instituting public games, the or- 
dinary attendants of the consecration of temples. 
These were. generally, as in the case of the Olympip 
and others, celebrated on the banks of rivers. 

//// victor ego, et Tyrio conspectus in ostro, 
Centum quadrijugos agitaho adfiumina currus. 
Cuncta nuhi, Alpheum linquens lucosque Molorchi, 
Cursibus et^ crude decernet Graecia caestu. 
To see the propriety of the figure in this place, the 
reader needs only be reminded of the book of games 
in the Aeneid, wfciich was purposely introduced in 
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honour of the Emperor, and not, as if common 1 
thought, for a mere trial of skill between the poet 
and his master. The emperor was passionately fond 
of th^se sports, and was even. the author, or restorer, 
of one of them. It is not to be doubted, that he al- 
ludes also to the quinquennial gameSy actually cele« 
brated, in honour of his temples, through many 
parts of the empire. And this the poet undertakes 
in the civil office of victor. 

2. what follows is in the religious office of 
Priest. For it is to be noted, that, in assuming 
this double character, which the decorum of the so- 
lemnities, here recounted, prescribed, the poet has 
an eye to the political design of the AeueKs^ which 
was to do honour to Caesar,, in either Capacity of a 
dvil and religious personage ; both being essential 
to the idea of the perfect legislator, whose office 
and character (as an eminent critic hath lately shewn 
us^) it was his purpose, in this immortal work, to 
adorn and recommend. The account of hia sacer^ 
dotal Junctions is delivered in these words : 

Ipse caput tonsaejbliis ornatus olivae 
Donaferam. Jam^ nunc solemnes ducere pompas 
Ad dehihrajuvat, caesosque videre juvencos ; 
Vel scena ut versis discedat frontihus^ utque 
Purpurea intexti tollant aulaea BritannL 

The imagery in this place cannot be understood, 
without reflecting on the customary form and dispo- 

d Djv. ItSQ. voL i. B, iL S, 4« 
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sition of the ptgan tempkB. Dblubrum, or De- 
LUBRA, for either numier is used indifierently^ de« 
notes the shrine, or sanctuarjT, wherein the statue 
of the presiding God was placed. This / was in the 
center of the building* Exactly before the delubnem, 
and at no great distance from it, was the altar.* 
Further, the shrine, or delubrum, was inclosed and 
shut up on all sides by doors of curious carved-work, 
and ductile veils ^ embellished by the rich embroi- 
dery of Jhwers^ animaUy or human figures^ This 
being observed^ the progress of the. imagery before 
us will be this. The procession ad delubra, or 
shrine : the sacrifice on the altarSy erected before it : 
and lastly, the painted, or rather wrought scenery of 
the purple veils, inclosing the image, which were 
ornamented, and seemed to be sustained or held up 
by the figures of inwoven Britons. The meaning 
of all which, is, that the poet would proceed to the 
celebration of Caesar s praise in all the gradual, so- 
lemn preparation of poetic pomp: that he would 
render the most grateful offerings to his divinity in 
those occasional episodes ^^ which he should conse- 
crate to his more immediate honour: and, finally, 
that he would provide the richest. texture of his fan- 
cy, for a covering to that admired image of his vir- 
tues, which was to make the sovereign pride and glorjr 
of his poem. The choice of the inwoven Britons^ 
for the support of his veil^ is well accounted for by 
those,' who tell us, that Augustus )¥as proud to have 
a number of these to serve about him in quality of. 
slaves. 
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The ornaments of the doors of this delubrunij on 
which the sculptor used to lavish all the riches of his 
arti are n,ext delineated. 

Inforibus pugnam ex auro solidoque elephanto 
Gangaridum Jaciam, victorisque arma Quirini ; 
AtqUe hie undantem bello, magnumque Jluentem 
Nilum, ac navali surgentes aere columnas. , 
Addam urbes Asiae domitas, pulsumque Niphatem, 
' Fidentemque fugd Part hum versisque sagitfis ; 
JSt duo rapta manu diverso ex hoste trophaea. 
Bisque triumphatas utroque ex littore gentes. 

Here the covering of the^^wre is too thin to hide the 
literal meaning from the commonest ^reader, who 
sees, that the several triumphs of Caesar, here re- 
corded in sculpture J are those, which the poet hath 
taken most pains io finish^ and hath occasionally in- 
serted, as it were, in miniature^ in several places of 
\i\%po^:m. Let him only turn to the prophetic speech 
of Anchises* shade in the vi^, and to the description 
of the shield in the viii^ book. 

Hitherto we have contemplated the decorations 
of the shrine f i. e. such as bear a more direct and 
immediate reference to the honour of Caesar. We 
are now presented with a view of the remoter, sur- 
rounding ornaments of the temple. These are the 
illustrious Trojan chiefs, whose story was to furnish 
the materials, or, more properly, to form the body 
and case^ as it were, of his august structure. They 
aire dso connected with the idol deity of the place by 
the closest ties of relationship, the Julian faqiily 
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;)ffecting to derive its pedigree from this proud origi- 
nal. ,The poet then, in his arrangement of these 
additional figures^ with admirable judgment, com* 
pletes and rounds the entire fiction. 

Stabunt et Pdrii lapides, spirantia signa, 
Assaraci proles^ demissaeque at Jove gentis 
Nomina: Trosque parens et Trqjae Cynthlus auctoK 
Nothing now remains but fdi* fame to eternize the 
glories of what the great architect had, at the 
expence of so much art and labour, completed; 
which is predicted in the highest sublime of ancient 
poetry, under the idea of envy, whom the poet 
personalizes, shuddering at the view of such tran- 
scendent perfection ; and tasting, befdrehand, . the 
pains of a remediless vexation, strongly pictured im 
the image of the worst, infernal tortures. 

Invidia infelixfurias amnemque severum 
' Cocyti metuet, tortosque Ixionis angues^ 
Immanemque rotam^ et non exuperabile saxiirn^ 

* 

-Thus have I presumed, but with a religious awe, 
to inspect and declare the mysteries of this ideal 
temple. The attempt after all might have been 
censured, as prophane, if tlie great Mystagogm 
himself, or some body for him •, had not given w 

♦ In these lines, 

Mox tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas 
Caesaris, etiiomenfamd totferreper annos, 
Tithoni prima quot nbesl ah origine Caesar. 
Which I suspect not to have been from the hand of Virgil, koi^ 
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the nndouWd key to it. Under this enemmrgetnent 
I conTd not witlCstand the temptation of disclosing: 
thus mueh of one of the noblest fictions of antiquity ; 

I. On account of smne peculiarities in the exprefsiott, 

1. Accmgar is of freqt^nt use in the best authors, to denote a 
reoMtieis and resolution to do any thing ; but as joined with aa 
mfmitive mood, acctngar dicere, I do not remember to have ever 
seen it. Tis often used by Vii^, but, if the several i^aoes be 
eaoMvMed, it will always be found v^ith an aecumtive and jfrep^ 
»it9on, express^, or understood^ as ntagicas acdngierartes^ or with 
acn accusative and dative, as accingere se praedae, or lastly, with 
sii A^/ofi-ve^ expressing the imtrumentj as occingor ferro. La 
C«»t»A^ in his notes upon the place, seemed sensible of the ob- 
jection, and therefore wrote, Groeca l<fcutzo .- the commoii^ but 
faitry, shift of learned orkics, ;when they determine, at any rate, 
t^ suppoi^t an aneient reading. 

?. Ardentes pugnas, burning battles, sounds wefl enough to » 
medern ear, but I much doubt, if it' would have passed in the 
times of Virgil. ^At least, I recollect no such expresBicm in all 
iiis works -, ardens being constantly jomed to a word, denoting a 
substance of apparent light, heat, or flame, to which the allusion 
l» easy, as ardentes gladios, ardentes oculos, campos armis sublimi- 
hus ardentes J and, by an easy metaphor, ardentes hosies, but no 
where, that I can find, to so abstract a notioi^, as that of ^ht. 
It seems to be to avoid this difficulty, that some have chosen to 
read ardentis, in the genitive, which yet Servius rejects as of no 
antkority. 

?. Bat the most glaring note of illegitimacy is in the line, 

Tithoni primd quot abest ab origine Caesar. 

|t has puzzled all the commentators from old Servius down to the 
learned Mr. Maityn, to give any tolerable account of the poet's 
choice of Tithonus, from whom to derive the ancestry of Augustus, 
f^th^ than Ancbises, or Jssaracusj^ wha wei'e not only more &i» 
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alld the rather, as the propnety of allegoric compo- 
sition, which made the distinguished pride of ancient 
poetry^ seems but little known or attended to l^y the 
modem professors of this fine art. 

mous, but in the direct line. The pretences of any or all of them 
are too frivolous to make it necessary to spend a thought about 
them. The instance stands single in antiquity: much less is 
there any thing like it to be found in the Augustan poets. 

II. But the phraseology of these lines is the least of my ckjfio^ 
tion. Were it ever so accurate^ th»« is bcMdes^ cm the firsf view, 
a manifest absurdity in the subject-matter of them. For would 
any writer, of but common skill in the art of compositioB, doss 
a longaxui elaborate alkgory, the principal grace of which consisti 
in its very mystery, with a cold, and formal explaaataoB of it ? 
Or would he pay so poor a compliment to his patron, as lo 
suppose his sagacity wanted the assistance of this additional 
triplet to lead him into the true meaning ? Nothing can be 
more abhorrent from the usual address and artifice of Virgil'a 
manner. Or, 

III. Were the subject-matter itself passable, yet, how, in 
defiance of all the laws of disposition, came it to he forced in bere^ 
Let the reader turn to the passage, and he will soon perceive, 
that this could never be the place for it. The allegory being 
Gonchided, the poet returns to his subject, which is proposed in 
Ae six following lines : 

Interea Dryadum syhas, saltusque sequamur 
Intactosy tua, Maecenas^ fiaud mollia jussa ; 
Te sine nil altum mens inchoat : en age segnes 
Rumpe moras ; vocat ingentl clamore Cithaeron, 
Taifgetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum, 
Et vox assensu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 
Would now any one expect, that the poet, after having con-r 
diicted the reader, thus respectfully, to the very threshold of 
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. 1 7* Nil oriturum alias^ nil ortum tale fatEk- 
TES.] // fCest impossible, says M. de BALZAdJ^'in 
that pufied^ declamatory rhapsody, intitled. Lb 

his subject; should immediately run away again to the point, 
from which he had set out, "and this on so needless an errand, 
as the letting him into the secret cf his allegory ? 

But this inserted triplet agrees as ill with vihat follows, as with 
what precede it. For how abrupt is the transition^ and unlike 
the delicate connexion, so studiously contrived by the Augustan^ 
poets> from 

lithani prvmd quot ahesi ah origine CaeMr. 

to 
Seu quis Olympiacae miratus praemia palwute, &c. 
When omit but these interpolated lines, and see how gracefally, 
and by how i^tural a succession of ideas, the poet slides into'thi; 
. main of his subject. — 

Inter ei Dryadum sykas ialtusque sequanmr 

Intactos-^ 

Tb iine mi— 

Rumpe moras : vocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron ' 

Tatfgetiqiie canes, domitrixque Epidaurus sauoauM, 

Et vox assensu nemorum ingeminata ^.emuoit. 

Seu quis Olympiacae miratus praemia palmae 
Pafcit i$^vos > seu quis fortes ad aratra juvencos. 
ph. the wholi^ I have not the least doubt, that the lines before 
lbs are the spurious ofispring of some later poet-, if indeed th<^ 
writer of them deserve that name : for, whoever he was, he is so 
&r from partaking of the original spirit of Virgil, that, at most 
he appears to have been but a sen'ile and paltry mimic of Ovid ; 
from the opening of whose Metamorphosis the design was clearly 
taken. The turn of the thought is evidently the same in both, 
and even the expression, Mutatas dicer e for mas is echoed by 
ardentes dicere pugnas: dicer e fert animus, is, by an afie^ted 
improvemeut, accin^ar *dicere ; 2|nd Tithor^i prim^ ab origine is 
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Prince, *rfe resister.au mouvement interieury qui me 

pousse. Je ne sgaurois m^empecher de parler du 

Roy, et de sa verfu ; de crier cl tous les princes^ 

que c'est Texemple^ qtCils doivent suivre; de 

DEMANDER A TOUS LES PEUPLES, £T A TOUS LES AGES, 
s'lL9 ONT JAMAIS RIEN VEU DE SEMBLABLE. This 

was spoken of a king of France, who, it will be 
owhed, had his virtues. But they were the virtues 
of the man J and not of the Prince. This, hbwever, 
was a distinction, which the eloquent encomiast was 
not aware of, or, to speak more truly, his business 
required him to overlook. For the whole elogyis 
worth perusing, as it affords a striking proof of the 
uniform genius of flattery, which, alike under all. 
circumstances, and indifferent to all characters, can 
hold the same language of the weakest, as the ablest 
of princes, of Louis le juste, and Caesar Octa- 
viANUs Augustus. 



almost litenUly the same as prim&que ah origine mundh For the 
jMsjertion of these lines in this place^ I leave it to the curious td 
^njecture of it^ as they may: but in the mean time^ must' 
i esteem the. office of the true critic to be so far resembling that of 

\ th^ poet himself^ as^ within some proper limitations^ to justify the 

honest liberty ^le^e taken. 

Cum tabulis animufti censoris sumet honesti 3 
[ Audebit quaeevmque parum splendoris habebunt 

I Et sine < pondere erunty et honore indignm feruntur, 

' Ve&BA MOVERE loco; aUAMVIS INVITO RSCEOANT^ , 

' Et tersentue adhuc ixtka penjitralia Vbstae. ^ 

[2Ep,u. 110. 
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23. Src FAUTOR VETERUM, &c. to V. s8.] Tfie 
fOrlly, here satyrized, is common enough in all 
countries, and extends to all arts. It was just the 
same preposterous affectation of venerating antiquity, 
which put the connoisseurs in painting, under the 
cpEoperors, on crying up the simple and rude sketches 
of Agjiaophon and Polvgnotus, above the exquisite 
tod finished pictures of Parrhasius and Zeuxis. 
The account is given by ^uintilian, who in his cen- 
sure of this absurdity, points to the undoubted source 
of it. His words are these : " Primi, quorum 
^' quidem opera non vetustatis mod6 gratia visenda 
^^ sunt, clari pictores fuisse dicuntur Polygnotus et 
** Aglaophon ; quorum simplex color tam sui stu- 
^^ diosos adhuc habet, ut ilia prop^ rudia ac velut 
^^ futurae mox artis primordia, maximis, qui post 
eos extiterunt, auctoribus praeferantur, profrio 
auoDAM iNTELLiGENDi (ut mea fert opinio) aM- 
BiTU." [L. xii. c. 10.] The lover of painting must 
be the more surprized at this strange preference^ 
when he is told, that ' Aglaophon, at least, had the 
use of only one single colour : whereas Parrhasius 
' and Zeuxis, who are amongst the maximi autoresy 
here glanced at, not only employed different eolouri, 
but were exceedingly eminent, the one of them fot 
correct drawing, and the delicacy of his outline ; the 
other, for his invention of that great secret of the 
chiaro oscuiro. " Post Zeuxis et Parrhasius : quorum 
"prior LUMINUM umbrarumuue invenisse ra- 
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^ TIONEM) Secundus, EXAMINASSE SUSTIUUS l4NEi^ 
*^DICITUR.'* [Ibid. J 

£8, Sl> aUXA GrAIORUM sunt ANTiaUISSIMA 

CkUAsau£ SCRIPTA vel OPTIMA^ &c.] The oommon 
inteqpretation of this place supposes the poet to 
admit the most ancient of the Greek writings to £e 
the best* Which were, even contrary to all expe- 
ricsioe and common sense, and is directly confuted 
by the history of the Greek learning. What he allows 
is, the SHperiority of the oldest Geeek writings 
entant ; which is a very different thing. The turn 
of his argument confines us to this sense. For he 
would shew the folly of concluding the same of the 
otd R&num writers^ on their ^rst rude attempts to 
copy the finished models of Greece^ as of the old 
Oreek writer-^ themselves, who were furnished with 
the means of pl^ucing those models by long disci- 
pline and cultivation. This appears, certainly, &om 
what follows : 

Venimus ad summum Jhrtunae : pingimus atgtte 
Psallimiis et luctamur Achivis doctius nnctis. 

The design of which hath been entirely overlooked. 
For it hath been taken only for a general expression 
of falseliood and absurdity, of just the same import, 
as the proverbial line. 

Nil intra est oled, nil extra est in nuce duri. 

Whereas it was designedly pitched upon to convey 
t particular illustration of the very absurdity in 
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¥or the rest, he every where discovers a candid 
and jtnt esteem of their earlier writers ; as may be 
seen from many pbces in this very epistle ; but more 
especially from that severe oeiisure in 1 S« x. 17« 
(which hath more of acrimony in it^ than he usually 
allows to his satyr) when, in speaking of the writers 
of the old comedy^ he adds, - 

Quos neque pulcher 
Mermogenes unquani legit, neque simius iste 
Nilprdeter Calvum et doctus cant are Catullum. 

With all his zeal for correct writing, he was not,- we 
see, of the humour of that delicate sort, who are for 
burning their old poets ; and, to be well with women 
and court critics, confine their reading and admi* 
ration to the innocent sing-song of some soft and 
fashionable rh3rmer, whose utter insipidity is a thou- 
sand times more insufferable, than any barbarism. 

56. Pacuvius Docn famam senis, Accius alti :} 
Tlie epithet doctus, here applied to the tragic poet^ 
Pacuvius, IS, I believe, sometimes misunderstood, 
though the opposition to alius clearly determines 
the sense. For, as this last word expresses the sub- 
lime of sentiment and expression, which comes from 
nature, so the former word must needs be interpreted 
of that exactness in both, or at least of that skill in 
the conduct of the scene (the proper learning of % 
dramatic poet) which is the result of art. 

The Latin wotd doctus is indeed somewhat ambi'o 
guous: but we are chiefly misled by the English 
word, learned, by which we translate it, and by 
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which, in general nse, is meant, rather extensive 
readings and what we call ertuiition, than a pro- 
found skill in the rules and principles of any art. 
But this last is frequently the sense of the Latin term 
doctuSy as we may see from its application, in the 
best classic writers, to other, b^id^s the literary 
professions. Thus, to omit other instances, we find 
it applied very often in Horace himself. It is applied 
to a singing'girl — doctae psallere Chiae — in one of 
his Odes, L iv. 13. It is applied to several mechanic 
arts in this epistle — '^ doctius Achiyis pingimus 
"atque psallimus et luctamur:" It is even applied, 
absolutely, to the player Roscius — doctus Ros- 
cius, in V. 82, where his skill in acting could only 
be intended by it. It is, also, in this sense, that he^ 
calls his imitator, doctuSy i. e. skilled and knowing 
in his art, A. P. v. 319. Nay, it is precisely in this 
sense that Quinctilian uses the word, when he cha- 
racterizes this very Pacuvius — Pacuvium videri 
doctiorem, qui esse docti affectant^ volant [\. x. 
c. 1.] i. e.theyy who affect to be thought knowing in 
the rules of dramatic minting ^ give this praise to 
Pacuvius. The expression is so put, asifQuincti^ 
lian intended a censure of these critics ; because this 
pretence to dramatic art, and the strict imitation of 
the Greek poets, was grown, io his time, and long 
before it, into ^ degree of pedantry and (fffectation ; 
no other merit but this of docti, 'being of any signi* 
ficancy, in their accounts There is no reason to 
think that Quinctilian meant to insinuate the poet's 

z 3 • 
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want of this merit, or his own contempt of it : though 
he might think, and with reason, that too much 
stress had been laid upon it by some men* 

It is iathe same manner that one of our own poets 
has been characterized ; and the application of this 
term to him will shew the force of it, still more 
clearly. 

In Mr. Pope's fine imitation of this epistle, are 
these lines ^ — 

In all debates, where critics bear a part. 

Not one but nods, and talks of Jonson's arf— 

One sees, then, how Mr. Pope understood the 
doctij of Horace. But our Milton applies the word 
learned itself, and in the Latin sense of it, to 
Jonson' — 

When Jonson's learned sock is on — 

For what is this learning ? Indisputably, his dra^ 
matic learning y his skill in the scene, and his obser- 
vance of the ancient rules and practice. For, though 
Jonson was indeed learned , in every sense, it is the 
learning of his profession, as a comic artist, for 
which he* is here celebrated. 

The Latin substantive, doctrina, is Used with the 
same latitude, as the adjective, doctus. It sometimes 
signifies the peculiar sort of learning, under conside- 
ration ; though sometimes again it signifies learn* 
ingy or erudition, at large. It is used in the Jbrmer 
sense by Cicero, when he observes of the satires of 
Lucilius, that they w6re remarkable for their wit anid. 
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pleaaaKEtry, not for their l^rnuig-^doatrina medio-*! 
cris. ' So that there is no contradiction in this judg- 
ment, as is bommonly thought, to that of Quincti- 
Kan, who declares roundly — erudiiio in. eo mira -^ 
For, though doctrina and ertuHiio be sometimes 
convertible terms, they are not so here. The learn* 
ing Cicero speaks of in Lucilius, as being but mode- 
rate, is his learning,, or skill in the art of writing 
and coniposition.—That this was the whole purport 
of Cicero's observation, any one may see by turning 
to the place where it occurs, in the proeme to his 
first book De finibus. 

. 5^. Vl^CERE CaECILIUS GaAVITATE, TeRENTIUS 

ARTE.] It should ,be observed, that the judgment, 
here parsed [from v. 55 to 60] on the most cele- 
brated Roman writers, being only a representation 
of €ie popular opinion, not of the poet's own, the 
cpmmendations, given to them, are deserved, or 
otherwi^j just as it chances. 

Jfderdum valgus rectum videt, est uhi peccat. 

To give am instance of this in the line before us. 

A critic of unquestioned authority acquaints us, 
wherein the real distinct merit of these two dra- 
matic writers consists. "In akgumentis, Caeci- 
'"lius palmam poscit; in Ethesin, Terentius.'' 
[Varro.^- Now by gravitate^ as applied to Caecilius, 
we may properly enough understand the grave and 
affecting cast of his comedy ; which is further con- 
firmed by what the same critic elsewhere observes of 
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him. ^^ PAtHE Trabea, Attilius, et Caecilius facile 
^^ mpveruat." . But Terence's characteristic of 
painthig the triannerSy which is^ plainly, the right 
interpretation of Varro's Ethesin, is not so signifi-» 
, candy expressed by the attribute arte, here given to 
him. The word indeed is of large and general im- 
port, and may admit of various senses ; but being 
here applied to a dramatic writer, it most naturally 
and properly denotes the peculiar art of his pro- 
fession, that is, the artificial contexture of the 
plot. And this I doubt not was the very praise, the 
town-critics of Horace's time intended to bestow on 
this poet.. The matter is easily explained. 

The simplicity and exact unity of the plots in the 
Greek comedies would be, of course, unjfnteresting 
to a people, not thoroughly instructed in the genuin 
beauties of the drama. They had too thin a contex- 
ture to satisfy the gross and lumpish taste of a Roman 
auditory. The Latin poets^ therefore, bethought 
themselves of combining two stories into one. And 
this, which is what we, call "the double plot^ aflS>rd- 
ing the opportunity pf more incidents, and a greater 
variety pf actiony was perf(^ctly suited tp their .appre- 
hensions. But, of all the Latin Comedians, Terence 
appe^^rs to have practised this secret most assiduously : 
at leiast, as may be concluded from what remains of 
theni. Plautus hath ve^ry frequently single plots, 
which he was ei^abled to support by* what was na- 
tural to him, a force of buffoon pleasantry. Terence^ 
whose genius lay another way, or whose- taste tt^as^ 
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abhorrent from such ribaldry, had recouiie to the 
other expedient of double phfs. And this^ I sap* 
pose^ is what gained him the popular reputation of 
being the most artificidl writer for the stage. The' 
Hecyra is the only one of his comedies, of the trae 
ancient cast. And we know how it ca^me oflT in the 
representation. That ill-sucoess and the simplicity 
of its conduct have continued to draw upon it the 
same unfavourable treatment from the critics^ to this 
day ; who constantly speak of it, as much inferiof 
to the resfi whereas, for the genuin beauty of dra- 
matic design, and the observance, after the ancient 
Greek manner, of the nice dependency and coherence 
of the^J/e, throughout, it is, indisputably, to every 
reader of true taste, the most masterly and exqiasite 
of the whole collection. 

6^. InTSRDUM VOL6US RECTUM VIDET : EST UBI 

FECCAT.} The capricious levity of popular opinum 
hath been noted even to a proi^rb. And yet it is 
this^ which, .after all^ Jixes the fate of authors. 
This seemingly odd phaenomenon I would thus 
account for. 

What is usually complimented with the high and 
reverend appellation of public judgment is, in any^ 
single instance, but the repetition or echo, for the 
most part eagerly catched and strongly reverberated 
on all sides, of a few leading voices, which have 
happened to gain the confidence, and so direct the 
cry of the public. But (as, in fact, it too often /alls 
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Qut) t)f 18 prerogative of th^yet(; may he abused to the 
pxeju(}iceof the manj/. ,Th« partialities of friendsbip^ 
the fi^tshipiiableness of the, writer, his compliance 
with the reigning tasti?, tl^ lucky concurrence of 
ti/pe 9j|d ppportupity, the cabal of, a party^ nay, l^e 
\efy J&'eaks 9f wbiul and capriw, these, or any of 
a^jp^ 9^ pcptsip^.servp^; can siupport the dullest, as 
the oppp^t^ disadvantages . can depress t^e noblest 
pe^rmanqe^ and give, a currency or negj^qt to 
^itfy^9 ^aF beyond whajt the g^nuin chara/(;t^r of each 
demands. Hence the public voice, which is but the 
siggreg^te of these corrupt jiidgments, infinitely 
multiplied, is, with tlie wise, a^ such a juncture, 
deservedly pf little esteem. Yet, in a succession of 
such judgments^ delivered at different times and, by 
different sets or juntos of these sovereign, arbiters of 
the fate of authors, the public opinion naturally gets 
clear of these . accidental eorrjyiptiops. gyery fresh 
'recession shakes oiF/some ; tilh by degrees, the work 
is seen in its proper form, unsupported of ey^gry other 
recommendation, than what itq native inherent 
excellence bestows upon it. Thejfi, and not till then, 
the voice of the people becomes sacred ; after which 
it soon advances inter divinity, before which all 
ages must fall down and worship. For now Reason 
alone, without her corrupt assessors, takes the chair. 
And her sentence, when once promulgated and 
authorized by the general voice, fixes the unalterable 
doom of authors. OAOS KAAA NOMIZE^ X*ll 
KAI AAH0INA,TA AIAHANTOS APESKONTA 
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KAI.IJASIN [Lon^nus, ^ vii. ] And the reason 
follows^ agreeably, to the accoiint here given. ''Oray 
rV r^l^ (jtW $/«<po><ov EniTH AErMATAN, BI£tN, 

ZHAQJVcp HAIKIGN, X^yoiv, h n nai ratirov apx 
fTffp} rSnSfy. dorwif aTTatri ^ott^, rod' if]' i^ atrufjL^mf^ro^ 
mg Kfiltrig xa\ (ri^yxaroAsirtg r'qv eTr) Tip ^aujxa^o|tiieva> 

nffiTIN ISXTPAN AAMBANBI KAI AnI 
AM^IABKTON. [Ibid.] 

Thw Is the true account of popular JumCy which, 
whik it well explains the ground of the poef s apho- 
rism^ sujggests an obvious remark, but very mor- 
tifying' to every candidate of literary glory. It is, 
that, . whether he succeeds in his endeavours after 
puUic applause,, or not, ^me is equally out of his 
reach) and, as the moral poet teaches, a thing 
beyond him, before his death, on either supposition. 
For at the very time, that this bewitching music is 
sounding in his ears, he can never be sure, if, instead 
of the divine consentient harmony of a just praise, it 
be not only the discordant din and clamour of igno- 
rance or prepossession. 

. If there be any exception to this melancholy truth, 
it must he in the case of sopie uncommon genius, 
whose superior power breaks through all impediments 
in his road to fame, and forces applause even from 
those very prejudices, that would obstruct his career 
to it. It was the rare felicity of the poet, just men- 
tioned, to receive,, in his life-time, this sure and 
pleasing augury of immortality. 
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88. Ing£viis non ille favet^ &c.] Malherbk 
was to the French^ pretty much what Horace had 
been to the Latin^ poetry. These great writers had, 
each of them, rescued the lyric muse of their country 
out of the rude, ungracious hands of their old poet9» 
And, as their talents of a good ear, elegant Judge- 
ment, and correct expression, were the same^ they 
presented her to the public in all the air and grac^ 
and yet severity, of beauty, of which her form was 
susceptible. Their merits and pretensions being 
thus far resembling, the reader may not be incunous 
to know the fate and fortune of each. Horace hath 
very frankly told us, what befel himself from the 
malevolent and low passions of his countrymen, 
Malherbe did not come off, with the wits and critics 
of bis time, much better ; as we learn from a learned 
person, who hath very warmly recommended his 
writings to the public. Speaking of the envy, which. 
pursued him, in bis prose-icorhs, but, says he, 
*^ Comme il fatsoit une particuliere profession de la 
poesie, c est en cette quality qu'il a de plus severes 
censeurs, et receu des injustices plus signalees. 
^^ Mais il me semble que je fermerai la bouche a 
cenx, que le blament, quand je leur aurai monstr^, 
que sa facon d'escrire est excellente, quoiqu'elle 
s'eloigne un peu de celle des nos ancieks poetes, 

*' au'lLS LOUENT PLUSTOT PAR UN DEGOUST DET 
^^ CHOSES PRESENTES, «tU£ PAR LES SENTIMENTS D*UNB 
" VERITABLE ESTIME." [DliiC. DE M. GoDEAU SUE; 
JLES OEUVRES DE M« MaLHERBE.] 
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* 97. SUSPSNDIT MENTEM VULTUMaUE.] The 

expression hath great elegance, and is not liable to 
the imputation of harshy or improper construction. 
For suspendit is not taken, with regard either t6 
meniem or vultum, in its literal, but Jigurativey 
signification ; and, thus, it becomes, in one and the 
sajne sense, applicabje to both. 

Otherwise, this way of coupling two substantives 
to a verby which does not, in strict grammatical usage, 
govern both ; . or^ if it doth, must need^ be construed 
in difierent senses ; bath given just offence to the 
best critics. 

Mr. Pope censures.a passage of this kind, in the 
Uiadj with severity; and thinks the taste of the 
ancients was, in general, too good for those foole-^ 
riesK 

Mr. 'Addison is perfectly of the same mind, as 
appears from his criticism on that line in Ovid, 
Consiliis, non currilms utere nosfris, " This way 
^' of joining, . says he, two such difierent ideas as 
^^ chariot and counsel to the same verb, is mightily 
*^ used by Ovid, but is a very low kind of wit, and 
" has always in it a mixture of /?m»; because the verb 
^^ most be taken in a different sense, when it is joined 
^^ with one of the things, from what it has in con* 
" junction with the other. Thus in the end of this 
<< story he tells you, that Jupiter flung a thunder- 
^^ bolt at Phafiton ; pariterque animaque rotisque 

f [ a ix. V. «4L] 
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'^ es^pulit aurigam : where he makes a forced piece of 
^^ Latin (animd expulit aurigam) that he tnay couple 
^f the soul ajid the wheek to the same verb it/' 
, These, the reader will think, are pretty good 
authorities. For, in matters of taste, I know of 
none, that more deserve to be regarded. The mere 
verbal critic y one would think, should be cautious, 
how he opposed himself to them. And yet a very 
learned Dutchman, who has taken . great pains in 
elucidating an old Greek love-story, which, with its 
more passionate admirers^ may, perhaps, pass for the 
Marianne of antiquity, hath not scrupled to censure 
this decision of their's very sharply *>. 
, Having transcribed the censure of Mr. Pope, who, 
indeed, somewhat too hastily, suspects the line in 
Homer for an Interpolation, our critic fastens 4ipon 
him directly. En cor Zenodoti, en jecur Crate- 
Tis ! But foul language and fair criticism are differ- 
ent things ; and what he offers of the latter rather 
accounts for than justifies the. Jbnner. All he ss^s 
on the subject, is in the good old way of authorities, 
which he diligently rakes together out of every comer 
of Greek and Roman antiquity. From all these be 
concludes, as he thinks, irresistibly, not that the 
passage in question might be genuiri (for that few 
would dispute with him) but that the kind of expres- 

ff Notes on the story of Phaeton, [v. 23.] 

i* Jacob I PHiLipn, D' Orville Animadversioiies in Charit. 
Apiiuod. lib iv. c. 4. 
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sioa itself is a real bedtuty. Bona elocutio est : 
fumesta Jigara. Though, to the praise of hisdis* 
cretion be it remembered, he does not even venture 
on this assertion, without his usual support of 
precedent. And, for want of a better, he takes up 
with old Servius. For so, it seems, tiiis grammarian 
hath declared himself, with respect to some expres- 
sions of the same kind in FirgiL 

But let him make the best of his authorities. 
Aiid, when he has done that, I shall take the liberty 
to assure him, that the persons, he contends against, 
do not think themselves, m the feast, conSrned 
with tfaem. For, though he believes it an unde- 
niable maxim, Critici non esse inquirere, uttum 
recte autor quid scripserit, sed an omnino sic scrips 
serifs : yet, in the case before us, he must not be 
surprized, if others do not so conceive of it. 

Indeed, where the critic would defend the authen- 
ticity of a word or expression, the way oi precedent 
is, doubtless, the very best, that common scn^e 
allows to be taken. For the evidence oifa^t, at once, 
bears dawn all suspicion of corrupt ion or interpoh'- 
tion. Again ; if the elegance of single words (or 
of intire phrases, where the suspicion turns on the 
oddity or uncommoness of the construction, only) he 
the matter in dispute, full and precise authorities 
must decide it. For elegance, here, means nothmg 
else but the practice of the best writers. And thus 

5 IbW. Tol ii. p. 3«5. 
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far I would join issue with the learned censurer; and 
should think he did well in prescribing this rule to 
himself in the correction of approved ancient 
authors. 

But what have these cases to do with the point in 
question? The objection is made^ not to words^ 
which alone are capable of being justiBed by autho- 
rity, but to things^ which must ever be what they 
are, in spite of it. This mode of writing is shewn 
to be abundantly defective, for reasons taken ftoni 
the nature o/* our ideas, and the end and genius of 
the nobler forms of composition^ And what is it to 
tell us, that great writers have overlooked or neglect- 
ed them? 

1. In our customary train of thinking, the mind 
is carried along, in succession, from one clear and 
distinct idea to another. Or, if the attention be 
at'once employed on tu)o senses^ thei^ is ever such a 
close and near analogy betwixt them, that the 
perceptive faculty, easily and almost instantaneously 
passing from the one to the other, is not divided in 
its regards betwixt them, but even seems to itself to 
consider them, as one : as is the case with metaphor r 
and, universally, with all the just forms of allusion. 
The union between the literal and fgurative sense 
is so strict, that they run together in the imagination; 
and the efiect of the fgure is only to let in fresh 
light and lustre on the literal meaning. But now, 
when two different, unconnected ideas are obtruded, 
at the same time upon us, the mind suffers a kind of 
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violence and distitiction, and is thereby put put of 
&at nataral sjtate^ in which it so much delights. 
To take the learnt writer's instance from Polybius: 
EAfflAA x«l KEIPA nPOSAAMBANEIN, How 
different is the idea of collecting forces, and of that 
act of the mind, which we call taJnng courage! 
These two perceptions are not only distinct from each 
other, but totally unconnected by any natural bond 
of relationship betwixt them. And yet the word 
IIPO:SAAMBANEIN must be seen in this double 
view, before we can take the full meaning ^ of the 
historian. 

2. This conjunction of unrelated ideas, by the 
means of a common term, agrees as ill to the end 
and genius of the writer^s composition, as the na^ 
tural bent and constitution of the mind. For the 
qaestion is only about the greater poetry, which 
addresses itself to the passions, or imaoination. 
And, in either ease, this play of words which Mr, 
Pope condemns, must be highly out of season. 

When we are necessitated, as it were, to look 
different ways, and actually to contemplate two un- 
connected significations of the same word, before we 
can thoroughly comprehend its purpose, the mind 
is more amused by this fanciful conjunction of ideas, 
than is consistent with the artless, undesigning 
simplicity of passion. It disturbs and interrupts the 
flow of affection, by presenting this disparted image 
to the foncy. Again; where y«wn/ itself is solely 
addressed, as in the nobler descriptive species, this 
arbitrary assemblage pf ideas is not less improper. 
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For the poet's business is now, to astonish or ent^r-^ 
tain the mind with a succession of great or beautifkl 
images. And the intervention of this juggler's tticlt 
diverts the thought from contemplating its* pro^i* 
scenery. We should be admiring some • glorioils 
representation of nature^ and are stopped^ cm a 
sudden^ to observe the writer s art^ whose ingenuity 
can fetch, out of one %vord, two such foreign and 
discrepant meanings; 

In the lighter forms of poetry indeed, aiid mor^ 
especially in the burlesque epic, this afFe<5tatiorv hasr 
its place ; as in that line of Mr. Pope^ quot^ by 
this critic; 

sometimes counsel takes, and sonitthnes tea. 

Fori. The writer's intention is here, 'QOttoAffkct 
the passionSy or transport thejuncyy but solely to 
divert and amuse. And to sudi end this species of 
trifling is very apposite. 2. The mariner^ which 
the burlesque epic takes to divert, is by confounding 
great things ivith small. A mode of speech theUj 
which favours such confusion^ is directly to its pur- 
pose. 3. This poem is, by its nature, satyricalf 
and, like the old comedy^ dehghts in exposing the 
faults and vices of composition. So that the expres-^ 
sion is here properly employed (and this was, per* 
haps, the^r^^ view of the writer) to ridicule the use 
of it in grave works. If M. D'Orville then could 
seriously design to confute Mr. Pbpe's criticism by 
his own practice in that line of the Rape of the 
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Lock, lie has only shewn^ that he does not^ in the 
least, comprehend the real genius of this poem. 
But to return : 

There is, as appears to me, but one case, in which 
this Amble sense of words, can be admitted in the 
moiB solemn forms of poetry. It is, when, besides 
the plain literal meaning, which the context de^ 
mands, the mind is carried forward to some more 
illustrious and important object We have an in* 
stance in the famous line of Virgil, 

Attollens humeris fanUtmque etjhta nepotum. 
But this is so fer from contradicting, that it furthers 
the writer's proper intention. We are not called off 
from the subject matter to the observation of a conr 
ceiiy but to the admiration of kindled sublime* con- 
ceptions. For even here, it is to be observed, there 
is always required some previous dependency and re* 
lationship, though not extremely obvious, in the 
natures of the things themselves, whereon to ground 
and justify the analogy. Otherwise, the intetltion 
of the double sense is perfectly inexcusable. 

But the instance from Virgil, as we have seen it 
explained (and for the first time) by a great critic^, 
is so curious, that I shall be allowed to enlarge a little 
upon it : and the rather as Virgil's practice in this 
instamee will let t}s into the true seerM of conducting 
ihnea/t dgiuble senses. 

Thtt eoinment of Serving on this line is remark 
able. ^^ limic versum notant Critieij quasi sup^r- 

^ p. L. Tol. ii. p, 644, 
VOt. {• . A A 
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" ilue etinutiUter additum, nee convenientem gra- 
*f vitati ejus, . natnque est inagis neotericus'' Mr. 
Addison conceived of it in the same manner when he 
said, ^f This ivas the only witty line in the ^neis f 
meaning such a hne as Ovid would have written. 
We see the opinion which these Critics entertained 
of the double sense, in general, in the greater Poe- 
try. . They esteemed it a wanton play of fimcy, mis-' 
becoming the dignity of the writer's work, and the 
gravity of his character. They took it, in short, 
for a mere modern flourish, totally different from 
the pure .unaffected manner of genuin antiquity^ 
^nd thus far they unquestionably judged right. 
Their defect was in not seeing: that the use of it, as 
here employed, by the Poet, was an exception to the 
general rule. But to have seen this was not, per- 
haps, to be expected even from these Critics. 

However, from this want of penetration arose a 
difficulty in determining whether to read. Facta 
or Fata Nepotum. And, . as we now understand 
that Servius and his Critics were uttei* strangers to 
Virgil's noble idea, it is no wonder they could not 
resolve it. But the latter is tlie Poet's own word. 
He considered this shield of celestial make as a kind 
of Palladium, like the ANCitE, which fejl from 
Heaven, and used to be carried in procession on the 
shoulders of the Salii. " Quid de scutis," says Lac- 
tantius, . ^^ jam vetustate putridis dicam ? Quae Qiim 
«^ portant, Deos ipsos se gestare Humeris suis ar- 
" bitrantur'' [Div. Inst. 1. i. c. 21.] ' 
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Virgil, in a fine flight of imagination, alludes t6 
this venerable ceremony, comparing, * as it were, 
the shield of his Hero to the sacred A^cile ; and 
in conformity to the practice in that sacred proces- 
sion represents his Hero in the priestly office of.. 
Religion, 

Attollens Hvmeko Jamamque et fata Nepotum. 

This idea then of the sacred shield, the guard and 
glory of Rome, and on which, in this advanced si- 
tuatioi), depended the fame and fortune of his coun- 
try, the poet, with extreme elegance and sublimity, 
transfers to the shield which guarded their great 
progenitor, while he was laying the first foundations 
of the Roman Empire. 

But to return to the subject before us. What has 
been said of the impropriety of double senses, holds 
of the construction of a single term in two sense^^ 
even though its authorized usage may equally admit 
both. So that I cannot be of a mind with the 
learned critic's wise men^ ; tvho acknowledge an ex- 
treme elegance in this form, when the governing 
verb equally corresponds to the two substantives. 
But when it properly can be applied but to one of 
them, and with som^ force and straining only, to 
the seqond^ as commonly happens with the applica- 
tion of owe verb to two substantives, it then dege- 
tierates, as Mr. Addison observes, into a mere quib* 

k At inspiclamus porr5> quid alV; 9ui6us corr^tvuM ^pit, de 
hocioquend^ modo cbmsuerint. A^09cunt <aum, etc. p. 999. 

A A 2 
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(je, and is utterly incompatible with the grairer 
form» of composition. And for this we have the 
concurrent authority of the cordaii themselves, who 
readily admit, durum admodum et xartt-xj^inwri^^ 
JUri atatiomemy si verbum hoc ah alterutro abhor-' 
reatK Without softening matters, besides thm 
former absurdity of a second sensCj we are now in- 
debted to a forced and barbarous const^ruction for 
any second sensie at all. 

But surely this venerable bench of critics, to 
whom oiir censurer thinks fit to make his solemn 
appeal, were not aware of the imprudence of this 
iconcession. For wliy, if one may presume to ask^ 
is the latter use of this figure condemned, but for 
reasons, which shew the manifest absurdity of 
the thing, however countenanced by authorities? 
And is not this the case of X^r former ? Or, is th€v# 
transgression of the standing rules pf good sense^ in 
the judgment of these censors, a more pardonable 
crime in a writer, than of common usage or g^^am- 
mar9 

After all, since he lays so great stress on his no* 
thoritlesy it may not be amiss to consider the proper 
force of them. 

The form of speaking under consideration has 

been censured as a trifling, affected witticism^ 

This censure he hopes entirely to elude by shewing 

it was in use, mtore especially among two uorts of 

,^|iersons, tb/^least likely to be infected witb a^ro^g 

>H>id 
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taste, -the oldest, that is to ttty, tlie simplest ; and 
the laiost r^ned writers. In shorty he liiinks to 
stf^ ajl months by alledging instances ffom Homer 
and Virgil. 

Sot wiiat if Homer and Virgil in Aie Sem examples 
of thi« kind to be met with in their writings have 
erred? And, which is more, what if that very 
sihiplicitff on the one hand, and Tenement on the 
other, which he builds so much upon,. can be shewn 
to be the natural ajid ailmost necessary occasion^ of 
their falling into such errors ? This, I am per- 
^maded, was the truth pf the case. For^ 

1. Ini^Q simpler ages ^tearvdng, when^asyet^ 
Oomposition is not turned into an art, but every 
writer, especially of vehement and impetuous genius^ 
is contented to put down \m first thoughis, oxid, for 
their asppression, takes up with the most obvious 
words and phrases^ that present themselves to him^ 
diis improper construction will not be unfrequent. 
For the writer, who is not knowing enough to take 
offence at these niceties, having an immediate occa- 
sion to express ttvo things, and finding one wordy 
which^ in common usage, at least with a little 
straining, extends to both, he looks no further, but, 
as suspecting no fault, employs it without scruple. 
And I ana the more confirmed in this account, from 
observing, that sometimes, where the governing 
verb ^nnot be made to bear this double sense, and 
yet tlie meaning of the writer is dear enough from 
the context, the pifoper word is altogether omitted. 
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Of this kind are several of the modes of speaking , 
fdledged by the writer as instances of the double 
sense. As in that of Sophocles"*, where Electra, 
giving orders to Chrysothemis, about the disposal of 
the tibations, destined for the tomb of her father, 
delivers herself thus, 

AAA' 4i nNOAISIN, ^ MotrKcK^yei; KONEI 

KPT*ON vii/. 
The writer's first intention was to look out for some 
sucli verb, as would equally correspond to mvooLtg 
and xoi/ei, but this not occurring, he sets down one, 
that only agrees to the last, and leaves the other to 
be understood or supplied by the reader ; as it easily 
might, the scope of the place necessarily directing 
hiin to it. It cannot be supposed, that Sophocles 
designed to say, xptnt/oj/ crvoaT^. There is no affinity 
of sense or sound to lead him to such construction. 
Again : in that verse of Homer", 

"innOI oLspfriTrohs, xa) Tsoixl^a TETXF EKEltO, 

the poet never meant to say Ittttoi exeivro, but neg- 
lectingly left it thus, as trusting the nature 9f the 
thing would instruct the reader to supply igatrav, or 
some such word, expressive of \he posture required. 
Nay, writers of more exactness than these simple 
(ireek poets have occasionally overlooked such inac- 
curacies : as Cicero*, who, when more intent on his 
argument y than expression, lets fall this impropriety, 
Nee vero supra terram, sed etiam in xntimis ejus 

m V. 437. n Iliad, F. 3«7. « N. D. ii. 64. 
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TENEBRis plurimarum rei*um latet utilitasm 'Tis 
plain, the writer, conceiving extat, patety or some 
such word, to be neeessurily suggested by the tenor 
of his sentence, never troubled himself to go back 
to insert it. Yet these are brought as examples of 
the double application of single words. The 
truth is, they are examples of indiUgence in the 
writers, and as suo*h, may shew us,, bow easily they 
might fall, for the same reason, into the impropriety 
of double senses. In those of this class then the im- 
propriety, complained of, is the effect of mere inat- 
tention or carelessness. 

* 

SI. On the other hand, when this negligent sim- 
plicity of thinking and speaking gives way to the 
utmost polish and refinement in both, we are then 
to expect it, for the contrary reason. For the more 
obvious and natural forms of writing being, now, 
grown common, are held insipid, and the public 
taste demands to be gratified by-tlie seasoningofa more 
studied and artificial expression. It is not enough 
to please, the writer must find means to strike and 
surprize. And hence the' antithesis, the remote 
allusion, and ever}^ other mode of affected eloquence. 
But of these the Jirst that prevails, is the applica- 
tion of the double sense. For the general use 
justifying it, it easily passes with the reader and 
writer too, for natural expression ; and yet as split- 
ting the attention suddenly, and at once, on two 
different views, carries with it all the novelty and 
surprize, that are wanted. When the public tast3 
is not^ yet, far gone in this refinement, and the 
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writer *hath himself the trueJit taste (^hich vms Vir- 
gil's case) such affectations will not be very common ; 
6r, when they do occur, will, for the most part, 
be agreeably softened. As in the instance of retro- 
que pedem cum voce repressit ; where, by making 
voce imn^ediately dependent on the preposition, and 
remotely on the verb^ he softens the harshness of 
the expression, which seems much more tolerable 
in this form, than if he had put it, pedem vocemque 
repressit. So again in the line, 

Crudeles aras irajectaque pectoraferro 
Nudavit, 

the incongruity of the two senses in nudavit^ is ihe 
less perceived from its metaphorical application to 
one of them. 

But the desire of pleasing continually, which, in 
the circumstances supposed, insensibly grows into a 
habit, must, of 'necessity, betray writers of less taste 
and exactness into the frequent commission of this 
fault. Which^ as Mr. Addison takes notice, was 
remarkably the case with Ovid. 

The purpose of all this is to shew, that the use of 
this ybrm of speaking arose from negligence, or qf- 
fectation, never from judgment. And such being 
the obvious, and, it is presumed, true account of 
the matter, the learned Animadvertor on Chariton 
is leJPt, as I said, to make the best of his authorities ; 
or, even to enlarge his list of them with the Centu- 
yies^ of his good friends, at his leisure. For till he 

o Pag. 397. 
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can tell as of a writer, who; neither in his careieu^^ 
nor amMthus httmours, is capable of this fcdly, his 
accumulated citations^ weie they more to his par* 
pose, than many of them are, will do him little ser- 
vice. Unless perhaps wc^ are to give up common 
^nse to authority, and pride ouraelYes on mimick- 
hug the very diefects of our betters. And even hest 
he need not be at a loss for precedents. Foi* so the 
disctpk^ 6f Plato, we are told, in former times^ 
afiected to be rmmd^bankkred, in Compliment to 
their tfiaster ; and Af istotte^s worshipers, because 
of a natural impediment in this philosopher's speech, 
thought it to their credit to tiim. StMmmerfirA. And 
without doubt, while this fiiafcion prevailed, tiiere 
were critics, itho found out ^Jene s^i qm^i in the 
nir of the one party, and in the eloquehce of die 
other. 

97.' SuSPENDtT VVCtA VUtTUM MfiKTEMMJB TA- 

BELLA ;] Horace judiciously detoribes painting by 
that peculiar circumstance, which does most honou? 
to this fine art. It is, that, in the hands of a mas^ 
ter, it attaches, not the eyes only, but the very soul, 
to its representation of the human affections «m4 
manners. For it is in contemplating sudig^ts of tint 
kind, that the mind^ with a fond and eager atteti^ 
tion, hmigs on the jncture. Other imitajbions may 
please J but this warms and tt^an^orts with.fa^fion^ 
And, becaikse whatever addresses itself inyaaediately 
to the eycy affects us most, hence it is^ that painting, 
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so employed, becomes more efficacious to express 
the manners and imprint characters, than poetry 
ftsclf : or rather, hath the , advantages of the best 
and usefullest species of poetry^ the dramatic^ when 
enforced by just action on the stage.. 

Quintitian gives it the like preference to Oratory. 
Speaking of t lie use of action in an orator, lie observes, 
'^ Is [gestus] quantum habeat in oratore^ momenti ; 
'^ satis vel.ex eo patet, qaod pleraque^ etiam citra 
^' verba, signfficat. Quippe non manus solum, sed 
^^ nutu6 etiam declarant nostram voluntatem, et in 
^mutis pro sermone sunt: et salutatio frequenter 
sine vooe intelligittxr ^atque afficit, et ex ingressu 
vultuque perspieitur habitus animorum : et ani- 
mantium quoq.ue, sermone carentium, ira, laeti- 
" tia^ adulatio, et ocuUs et quibusdana aliis corporis 
'^signis deprehenditur. Nee mirum, si ista, quae 
^^ tamen aliquo sunt posita motu, tantum in animis 
'' Talent : 'quum pictura, tf^etis opus, et habitils 
^ semper ejusdeniy sic intimos penetret affectusj ut 
'^ ipsatn vim dicendi nonnunquam svperare vide- 
^ atuvv:' 

We see then of what inp>portan€e it is, since affec- 
tions oi every kind are equally within his power, 
that the painter apply himself to excite only those, 
which are subservient to good morals. An impor- 
tance, of which Aristotle himself (who was no 
enthusiast in the fine arts) was so sensible, that He 
gives it in charge, amongst other political instruc- 

V Inst. Orat.xI, S. 
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tions, to the goveniors of youth, " that they allow 
*^ tliem to see no other pictures, than such as have 
** this moral aim and tendency ; of which kind were 
" more especially those of Polygnotus." [Poltf. 
lib. viii. c. 5.] 

For the nmnneVj in which this moral efficacy of 
picture is brought about, we find it agreeably ex- 
plained in that conversation of Socrates with Pqt- 
rhasius in the Memorabilm of Xenophon, The 
whole may he worth' considering. 

" Painting, said Socrates, one day, in a conver- 
'^ satidn with the painter Parrhasius, is, I think, 
^^ the resemblance or imitation of sensible objects. 
" For you represent in colours, bodies of all sorts, 
^^ hollow -and projecting, bright and obscure, hard 
^^ and soft, old and new. " We do." And, when 
" you would draw beautiful 'pourtraits, since it is 
" not possible to find any single figure of a man, 
" faultless in all its parts and of exact proportion ; 

your .way is to collect, from several, those mem- 
*^ hers or features, which are most perfect in each, 

and so, by joining them together, to compound 
" one whole body, completely beautiful. ^* That 
*^ is our method." What then, continued Socrates, 

and are you not able, also, to imitate in colours, 

the MANNERS ; those tendencies and dispositrons 
'^-of the soul, which are benevolent, friendly, and 
^^ amiable ; such as inspire love and affection into 
^^ the heart, and whose soft insinuntion^ carry with 
'* them the power of pe^iuasion ? 
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^^ How^ replied Parrhasius, can the pencil imkate 

" ihaty which hath no proportion, ^our, or any 

'^ other of those properties, you have been ,pist now 

^^ enumerating, as the objects of sight ?" Why, is it 

'^ not true, returned Socrates, that a mair sometimes 

^^ casts a kindj sonaetimes, ati angr^, UmA on others e 

'* It is." There must then be some^ing iu the 

" eyes capable of expressing tlnise passions* ^^ Unere 

^^ must."" And is there not a wide difl^setiee b&- 

^ tween the look of biii», who tafaes partkl the|W0- 

^^ sperity of a friend, and another, who i^mpftthizes 

^^ with him in his sorrows ? ^^ Undoubtedly, tiiCFe h 

^ the widest. The countenance, in Abe one case^^ex- 

^ presses joy, in the dther, concern.'' These af- 

^^fections m^y tl>en be repnesented m ficsb&re. 

They may so." In like manner, aH other dispo- 

^ions of our nature, the hfhf 0nd tkt Sberai, 

*^ the <thfect ^tnd u^gemrmis, ike ttmf^emtt alii 

^ the prudent, the petulant and frefiigate, these 

'^ are severally discernibk l^ the hoh or attitude z 

" and that, whether we observe mea in a^km^ or 

** at re$t^ " They are.'' And these, thenefore, 

^^ eotne within the power of graphical unitatton } 

*' They do." Which then, concluded Socrates, do 

^ you believe, men take the greatest pkatsure in 

^contemplating; such ittitations, as set befcnie 

'< them the c^ood, the lovslv, ^nd tl^ fair, or 

^^ those, which represent the bad, the hai^cul; 

^< and the ugly, qualities and affections o/* imMt- 

^^ nitjf ? There can be no doubt, siaid Parrhamis; 
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*^ of their giving the prefiaence to the former.'' 
[Lib. iii.] 

The conclusion^ the phiiasopker drives at in this 

conversation^ an4 which the painter readily concedes 

to hiiD, is what, I am persuaded, every mast^ of 

the art wonld be willing to act upon, were he at 

liberty to pursue the bent ol his natural genius and 

indination. But it unfortunately happens, to the 

infinite prejudice of this viode ofimitatum, above 

aU otiiers, that the artist designs not so much what 

the dignity of his profession requires of him^ or the 

general taste of those^ he wonld -most wish for his 

judges, approver ; as wiiat the rich or noble Cbn* 

f»meur^ who bespeaks his work, and prescribes 

the subject, demands. What this has usuaily been, 

let the history of ancient and modem painting de-^ 

<Sare^. Yet, considering its vast power in morals, 

as explained above, one cannot enough lament the 

ill destiny of this divine art ; which, from the 

chaste hand-maid of virtue, hath been debauched, 

in violence to her^nature, to a shameless prostitute 

^vke^ zvA ipitocv^es^ot pleasure. 

117. SCRIBIMUS tNDOCTI DOCTiaUE POEMATA FAS« 

tilM«l The djocti poetae have at aHr times been 
esteemed by the wise and good, or, father, have been 



4 There haTmg been suck wretches, as the Painter Tkitarch 
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reverenced, as Plato speaks, mtrvi^ vrari^ig riig tro^ 

As for the indocti, we may take their character 
as drawn by the severe, but just pen of our great 
'Milton — " Poetas equidem ver^ doctos et dUigo et' 
^ colo et audiendo saepissim^ delector — istos ver6- 
^' versiculorum nugivendos quis non oderit? quo 
^ genere nihil stultius aut vanius aut corruptius, aut • 
^ mendacius. Laudant, vituperant, sine delectu,.. 
•-' sine discrimine, judicioaut modo, nunc principes, 
^ nunc plebeios, doctos juxta atque indoctos, pro^ 
bos an improbos perinde habent ; prout cantharus, 
aut spes nummuli, aut fatuus ille furor inflat ac 
rapit ; congestis undique et verborum et rerum 
tot discoloribus ineptiis tamque puti(}is^ ut lauda- 
tum long^ praestct sileri, et pravo, quod aiunt, 
vivere naso, quam sic laudari : vituperatus vero . 
qui sit, haud mediocri sane honori sibi ducat, se 
^^ tam absnrdis, tain stolidis nebulonibus displicere.". 
Def. Secund. pro Pop. Ang. p, 337. 4*^ Lpnd. 1753. 

118. HlC ERROR TAMEN, &C.] What folloWS 

from hence to v* 136, containing anr encomium on 
the office of poets, is one of the leading beauties in 
tlie epistle. Jts artifice consists in this, that, under- 
the cover of a negligent commendation, interspersed 
with even some traits of pleafeantry upon them, it 
insinuates to the emperor, in the manner the least 
offensive and ostentatious, the genuin merits, aind- 
evensacredness of their character. The whole is a - 
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"fme mstance of that address^ which, in delivering 
rules for this kiad of writing, the poet preseribes 
elsewhere. 

Et sermone opus est modo tristi, saepe jocoso, 
Defendente vicem modo Rheforis afque Poetae ; 
Interdum urbani parcentis viribus atgiue 

EXTENUANTIS EAS CONSULTO. [l S. X. 14.] 

This conduct, in the place before us, shews the 
poet's exquisite knowledge of human nature. For 
there is no surer method of removing prejudices,^, 
and gaining over others to an esteem of apy thing 
we would recommend, than by not appearing to lay 
too great a stress on it ourselves. It is, further, a 
proof of his intimate acquaintance with the peculiar 
turn of the great ; who, not being forward to think 
highly of any thing but themselves and their own-dig- 
nities, are, with difficulty, brought to conceive of 
other accomplishments, as of much value; and cam 
only be won by the fair and candid address of their, 
apologist, who must be sure not to carry his praises, 
and pretensions too high. It is this art of entering 
into the characters^ prejudices, and expectations of 
others, and of knowing to suit our application, pru- 
dently, but with imiocence, to them, which con- 
stitutes what we call a kkowx^edge of the world.. 
An art, of which the great poet was a Consummate 
master, and than which there cannot be a qiore use- 
ful or amiable qualify. Only we must take care not 
to confound it with that supple, versatile, and in- 
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triguing geoius^ which^ taking all shapes^ and re^ 
fleeting, all characters, geoerally passes for it in the-^ 
commerce of the world, or rather is prized much 
above it ; but, as requiring no other talents in the 
possessor than those of alow cunning wd corrupt 
design, is of all others the most mischievous, worth- 
less, and contemptible character, that infests human 
life. 

ll8^ HiC ERROR TAMEN ET LEVIS HAEC INSANIA 
ClUANTAS ViRTUTES HABEAT, SIC COLLIGE :] This 

^3^\ogy for ' poets^ and, in them, for /?oe/ry itself, 
though delivered with much apparent negligence 
and unconcern, yet, if considered, will be found to 
comprize in it every thing, that any, or all, of its 
most zealous advocates have ever pretended in its 
behalfp For it comprehends, 

L [From V. Il8 to 124,] the personal good 
QUALITIES OF THE POET. Nothing is more insisted 
on by those, who take upon themselves the patron-' 
age and recommendation of any art, than that it 
t^nds to raise in the professor of it all those virtu&s, 
which contribute most to his own proper enjoyment, 
and render him most agreeable to otfters. Now 
this, it seems, may be urged, on the side ofpoetr^j ' 
with a peculisgr force. For not only the sttuiy of 
tihis art hath a direct tenden^ to produce a neglect 
or disregard of worldfy honours and emoluments 
(firdm the too eager appetite of which almost all the 
caktmaieSi as well as the more unfriendlj mces, of 
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mfen arise) but he, whotn the benign Aspect of the 
muse hath glanced upon and destined for her pecu^ 
liar service, is, by constitution, which is ever the 
best security, fortified against the attacks of th^nii 
Thus his RAPTURES in the enjoyment of his tttusei 
make him overlook the comrhon accidents of life 
[v. 121] ; he is generous, open, and undeStgning^ 
hy NATURE [v. 12^2] ; to which we must not forget 
to add, that he is temperate, that is to say, poor, 

by PROFESSION'. 

VIVIT SILiaUIS ET PANE SECUKDO* 

II. [From V. 124 to 13 2.] the utility of th:£ 
POET TO THE STATE : and this both on a civil and 
moral account. For, 1 . the poets, whom we read 
in our younger years, and from whom we learn 
the potver of words, and hidden harmony of num-- 
hers, that is, as a profound Scotchman teaches, the 
^rst and most essential principles of eloquence^, 
enable, by degrees, and instruct their pupil to appear 
with advantage, in that extensively useful capacity 
of a public speaker. And, indeed, graver \yriters, 
than our poet, have sent the orator to this school. 
But the pretensions of poetry go much farther. It 
delights [from v. 130 to 132] to immortalize the 
triumphs of virtue : to record or feign illustrious 
examples of heroic worth, for the service of the 
rising-age : and, which is the last and best fruit of 
philosophy itself, it can relieve even the languor cy| 

r See an essay on tlie Composition of the Antients, by J. 
GigDDES, Esq. 
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ili-health, and sustain poverty h^self under the 
scorn and insult of contumelioue opulence. 2* In 
^nwralvi&w its. services are uot less considerable. 
(For it may be observed the poet was so far of a 
mind with the philosopher ^ to give no quaiter to 
imwora/ poets). And to this end it serves, 1. [v. 
127] in ttirning the ear q/* yow^A from that early 
corrupter of iti^ innocence, the seducement of a loose 
and impure communication, 2. Next [v. 128} in 
forming our riper age (which it does with all the 
address and tenderness oi friendship : amicis prae^ 
ceptis) hy the sanctity and wisdom of its precepts. 
And,. 3. which is the proper office of /rag-erf^^, in 
correcting the excesses of the natural passwns [v. 
122]. The reader who doth not turn himself to the 
original, will be apt to mistake this detail of the 
virtues of poetry, for an account of th^ Policy and 
Legislation of ancient and modern times; i^hose 
proudest boast, when the philanthropy of their en- 
thusiastic projectors ran at the highest, was but to 
prevenfi the impressions of vice : to form the mind) 
to habits of virtue : and to curb and regulate the 
pcfssipns. 

Ill, HiS) SERVICES TO Reugion. This might 
well enough be said, whether by religion we under*- 
stand an internal reverence of the Gods, which 
poetry fif st and principally intended ; or their popu^ 
lar adoration and worship^ which, by its fctions,^ 
^s of necessity conforming to the received fancies of 

• 

superstition^ it must greatly tend to promote and> 
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establish. But the poet, artfully seizing a circum- 
stance, which supposes and includes in it both these 
respects, renders his defence vastly interesting. 

All the (iustomary addresses of Heathenism to 
its gods, more especially on any great and solemn 
emergency, were the work of the poet. For nature^ 
it seems, had taught the pagan world, what the 
Hebrew Prophets themselves did not disdain . to 
practice, that, to lift the imagination, and, with it, 
the sluggish affections of human nature, to Heaven, 
it vras expedient to lay hold on every assistance of 
art. They therefore presented their supplications 
to the Divinity in the richest and brightest dress 
of eloquence, which is poetry. Not to insist, that 
devotion J when sincere and ardent, from its very 
nature^ enkindles a glow of thought, which com- 
niunicates strongly with the transports of poetry. 
Hence the language of the Gods (for so was poetry 
accounted, as well from its being the divinest spe- 
cies of communication, our rude conceptions can 
well frame even for superior intelligencies, as for 
that it was the fittest vehicle of our applications to 
them) became not the ornament only, but an essen-- 
fia/ in the ceremonial, of paganism. And this, to-' 
gether with an allusion to a form of public prayer 
(for such was his secular ode) composed by himself, 
gives, at once, a grace and sublimity'to this part of 
the apology, whicli are perfectly inimitable. 

Thus hath the great poet, in the compass of a few 
lines, drawn together a complete defence of his art. 
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For what more could the warmest admirer of poetry, 
or, because zeal is quickened by opposition^ what 
more could the vehement declaimer against Plato 
(who proscribed it), urge in its behalf, than that it 
furnishes, to the jx)et himself, the surest means of 
soUtartf and social enjoyment : and further serves 
to the most important civil, moral, and RELiGioy 8 
purposes ? 

119* .— VATIS AVARUS NoNTEMERE EST ANIMUB:] 

There is an unlucky Italian proverb, which says-, 
Chi hen scrive, non sara tnai ricco. — The true 
reason, without doubt, is here given by the poet 

124. MiLlTIAE Q-UAMftUAM FWEK ET MALUSjJ 

The observation has much grace, as referring to 
himself, who had acquired no credit, as a soldier^ 
in the civil wars of his country. — ^We have an ex-* 
ample of this misalliance between the poetic and mi" 
litary character, recorded in the history of our own 
civil wars, which may be just worth mentioning. 
Sir P. Warwick, speaking of the famous Earl of 
Newcastle^ observes — " his edge had too much of 
" the razor in it ; for he had a tincture of a romantic 
'^ spirit, and had the misfortune to have somewhat 
" of the Poet in him ; so as he chose Sir William 
*^ Davenant, an eminent good poet, and loyal gep- 
" tleman, to be lieutenant-general of his ordnance. 
*^ This inclination of his own, and such kind of 
"witty society (to be modest in the expressions of 
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^ it) divierted many councils, and lost many oppor- 
"^ tunities, which the nature of that affair, this great 
^ man had now entered into, required." Memoirs, 

p. ^35. 

132. Castis cum pueris, &c,] We have, before^ 
taken notice, how properly the poet, for the easier 
and more successful introduction of his apology, 
assumed the person urbani, parcentis viribus. We 
see him here, in that of Rhetoris atque Poetae. 
For admonished,, as it were, by the rising dignity of 
his subject, which led him from the morale to 
speak of the religious uses of poetry, he insensibly 
drops the badineur, and takes an air, not of serious- 
ness only, but of soleiimity. This change is made 
with art. For the attention is carried from the uses 
of poetry, \n consoling the unhappy^ by the easiest 
transition imaginable, to the still more solemn ap- 
plication of it to the offices of piety. And its use 
is, to impress on the mind a stronger sense of the 
weight of the poet's plea, than could have been ex- 
pecteci from a more direct and continued declama- 
tion. For this is the constant and natural effect of 
knowing to pass from g-oy to severe y with grace ancl 
dignity. 

169. SeD HABET CoMOEDIA TANtO PLUS ONERIS, 

ctUANTO VENIAE MiKus.] Tragedy, whose intention 
is to affect y may secure what is most essential to its 
hindj though it fail in some minuter resemblances 
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ef nature : Comedy, proposing for its main end 
eaudct representation, is fundamentally defective, if 
it do not perfQqtly succeed in it. And this explains 
the ground of the poet's observation, that Comedy 
hath veniae minus ; for he is speaking of the draught 
of the manners only, in which respect a greater in- 
dulgence is very deservedly shewn to the tragic than 
comic writer. But though Tragedy hath thus far 
the advantage, yet in another respect its laws are 
more severe than those of Comedy ; and that is in 
the conduct of ithe fahle. It may be asked then, 
which of the two dramas is, on the whole, most 
difficult. To which the . answer is decisive. For 
Tragedy, whose end is the Pathos, produces it 
by action, while Comedy produces its end, the 
Hwnourous, ^hy Character. Now it is much more 
difficult to paint manners, than to plan action ; be- 
cause that requires the philosopher's knowledge of 
human nature; this, only the historian's knowledge 
of human events. 

It is true, in one sense, the tragic muse has veniae 
minus ; for though grave and pleasant scenes may- 
be indifferently represented, or even mixed t(^- 
ther, in comedy, yet, in tragedy, the serious and 
solemn air must prevail throughout. Indeed, our 
Shakespear has violated this rule, as he hath, upon 
occasion, almost every other rule, of just criticism i 
Whence, some writers, taking advantage of that 
idolatrous admiration which is generally professed 
for this great poet, and nauseating, I suppose^ the 
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more common, though juster, forms of literary- 
composition, have been for turning his very trans- 
gression of the principles of common sense, into a 
standing precept for the stage. " It is said, that, if 
" comedy may be wholly serious^ why may not 
*^ tragedy now and then be indulged iti being gay P* 
If these critics be in earnest iri putting this ques- 
tion, they need not wait long for an answer. The 
€nd of comedy being to paint the manners^ nothing 
hinders (as I have shewn at large in the dissertation , 
on the provinces of the dramaj but " that it may 
^^ take either character of pleasant or serious , as it 
" chances, or even unite them both in one piece :'* 
But the end of tragedy being to excite the stronger 
passions^ this discordancy in the subject breaks the 
flow of those passions, and so prevents, or lessens at 
least, the very effect which this drama primarily 
intends. - " It is said, indeed, that this constrast of 
" grave and pleasant scenes, heightens the passion :'* 
if it had been said that it heightens the surprize, 
the observation had been more just. Lastly, "we 
" are told, that this is nature, which generally 
^^ blends together the ludicrous, and the sublime.'^ 
But who does not know 

That art is nature to advantage dress\i ; 
tod that to dress out nature to advantage in the 
present instance, that is, in a composition whose 
laws are to be deduced from the consideration of its 
end, these characters are to be kept by an artist, 
perfectly distinct ? 
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However this restraint upon tragedy does not 
prove that, upon the whole, it has plus oneris. Ail 
I can allow, is, that either drama has weight enough 
in ^11 reason, for th6 ablest shoulders to sustain. 

177. QUEM TUI.IT. AD SCENAM VENTOSO GLORIA 
CIT41RU,EXANIMAT LENTUS SPECTATOR, &C,to V. l82.] 

There is an exquisite spirit of pleasantry in these 
lines, which hath quite evaporated in the hands of 
the critics. These have gravely supposed them to 
come from the person of the poet^ and to contain 
his serious censure of the vanity of poetic fame. 
Wher(?as, besides the manifest absurdity of the 
thing, its inconsistency with what is delivered else- 
where on this subject [A. P. v. 384.] where the 
Greeks are commended as being praeter laudem 
nullius avariy absolutely requires us to understand 
them as proceeding from an objector i who, as the 
poet hath very satirically contrived, is left to expose 
himself in the very terms of his objection. He had 
just be^p blaming the venality of the Roman dra- 
matic writers. They had shewn themselves more 
soUicitous about filling their pockets, tbai^ deserv-^ 
ing the reputation of good poets. And, instead of 
insisting further on the excellency of this latter 
motive, he stop^ short, and brings in ^ bad poet 
himself to laugh at it. 

*^ And what then, says he, you would have u$ 
'.'yield ourselves to the very wind and gust of praise; 
^' {ifld, dropping all inferior considerations, drive 
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^ away to the expecting stage in ihie puffed car of 
** vain-ghry ? For what ? To be dispirited^ or 
" blown up with air, as the capricious spectator 
" shall think fit to enforce, or withhold, his iw- 
" spirations. And is this the mighty benefit of 
your vaunted passion for fame? No; farewel 
the stage, if the breath of others is that, on which 
the silly bard is to depend for the contraction or 
^^ enlargement of his dimensions." To all .which 
•convincing rhetoric the poet condescends . to say 
nothing; as well knowing, that no truer service is, 
oftentimes, done to virtue or good sense, than 
when a knave or fool is left to himself, to employ 
hiis idle raillerv against either. 

These interlocutory passages, laying open the 
sentiments of those against whom the poet is dis- 
puting, are very frequent in the critical and moral 
writings of Horace, and are well suited to their dra- 
matic genius and original, 

210. Ille PER EXTENTUM FUNEM, &c.j The Ro- 
mans^ who were immoderately addicted to spectacles 
of every kind, had in particuljur esteem the funam^ 
buUs or rope-dancers ; 

Ita populiis studio stupidus in funambulo 
Animum occuparat. Prol. in Hecyr. 

From the admiration of whose tricksthe expression, 
ire per exfenftimywnem, came to denote, proverbially, 
an uncommon degree of excellence and perfection 
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in any thing. The allusion is, here, made until 
iXiuch pleasantry, as the poet had just been rallying 
their fondness for these extraordinary atchievemcnts. 

Ibid. Ille per extentum funem, &c. to v. 214-] 
It is observable, that Horace, here, makes his own 
feeling the test of poetical merit. Which is said 
Tvith a philosophical exactness. For the pathos in 
tragic, humour in comic, and the same holds ^of the 
sublime in the narrative, and of every other species 
of excellence in universal poetry, is the object, not of 
reason^ but sentiment; and can be estimated only 
from its impression on the mind, not by any specu- 
lative or general rules. Rules themselves are indeed 
nothing else but an appeal to experience ; conclu- 
sions drawn from wide and general observation of 
the aptness and efficacy of certain means to produce 
those impressions. So that feeling or sentiment 
itself is not only the surest, but the sole ultimate 
.arbiter of works of genius. 

Yet, though this be true, the invention of gene- 
ral imles is not without its merit, nor the applica^ 
tion of them without its v^e, as may appear from 
tlie following considerations. 

It may be affirmed, universally, of all didactic 
icritingy that it is employed in referring particular 
facts to general principles. General principles 
themselves can often be referred to others more ge- 
neral ; and these again carried still higher, till we 
come to a single principle, in which all the rest are 
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lAVolv^. When this i§ done, science of every kind 
hath attained its highest perfection. 

The account, here given, might be illustrated 
from various instances. But it will be sufficient to 
confine ourselves to the single one of criticism ; by 
which I understand that species of didactic writing, 
which refers to general rules the virtues and faults 
of composition. And the perfection of this art 
would consist in an ability to r^er every beauty and 
blemish to a separate elass ; and every class, by a 
gradual progression, to some one single principle. 
But the art is, as yet; far short of perfection. Foe 
many of these beauties and blemishes can be referred 
to x\o general rule at all ; and the rules, which have 
been discovered, seem many of them unconnected, 
and iK>t reducible to a common principle. It must 
be adqfiitted however that such critics are employed 
in their proper office, as contribute to the confirm^ 
atian of rules already established, or the invention 
of new ones. 

Rules already established are then confirmedy 
when more particulars are referred to them.. The 
invention of new rules implies, 1. A collection of 
various . particulars, not yet regulated. 2. A dis-^ 
covery of those circumstances of resemblance or 
agreement y whereby they become capable of being 
r^ulated. And 3. A subsequent regulation of 
them, or arrangement into one class according to ^uck 
circumstances of agreement. When this is done, 
the rule is completed. But if the critic is not able 
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to observe any common circumstance of resemblance 
in tbe several particulars he hath collected, by which 
they may, all of them^ be referred to one general 
class, he hath then made no advancement in th^ 
art of' criticism. Yet the collection of bis particular 
observations may be of use to other critics ; just as 
collections of natural history, though no part of 
philosophy, may yet assist philosophical inquirers. 

We see then from this general view of the matter, 
that the merit of inventing general rules consists in 
reducing criticism to an art ; and that the use of 
applying therp, in practice, when the art is thus 
formed, is, to direct the caprices of taste by the 
authority of rule, which we call reason. 

And, thus much being premised, we shall now be 
able to form a proper judgment of the method^ which 
some of the most admired of the Ancients, as well 
as moderns, have taken in this work of criticizing. 
The most eminent, at least the most popular, are, 
perhaps, Longinus, of the Greeks ; . 1\ Bouhours, 
of the French; and Mr. Addison, with us in 
England, 

1. All the beautiful passages, which Longinus 
cites, are referred by him to Jive general classes. 
And 2dly, These general classes belong all to the 
jcommon principle of sublimity. He does not say 
this passage is excellent, but assigns the kind of 
excellence, viz. sublimit^/. Neither does he content 
himself with the general notion* of sublimittf, but 
names tlie species, viz. Grandeur of sentim^it, 
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power of moving the passions, &c. His work 
therefore enables us to class our perceptions of 
excellence, and consequently is formed .on the true 
plan of criticism. 

2. The same may be observed of P. Bouhours, 
The passages, cited by him, are never mentioned 
in general terms as good or bad : but are instances 
of good or bad sentiment. This is the genus, in 
which all his instances are comprehended : but of 
this genus he marks also the distinct species. lie 
does not say, this sentiment is good; but it is sub- 
lime, or natural, or beautiful, or delicate : or^ that 
another sentiment is bad ; but that it is mean, or 
false, or deformed, or affected. To these several 
classes he refers his particular instances : and these 
classes themselves are referred to the more com- 
prehensive principles of the excellence or fault of 
single sentiment^ as opposed to the various other 
excellencies and faults, which are observed in com- 
position. 

3. Mr. Addison, in his criticism on Milton, 
proceeded in like manner. Yov, first, these remarks 
are evidently applicable to the general observations 
on the poem ; in which every thing is referred to 
the common heads of fable, morals, sentiments, 
and language ; and even the specif excellencies and 
&ult» considered under each head distinctly marked 
out. Secondlj/, The same is true concerning manif 
of the observations on particular passages. The 
reader is not only told, that a passage has merit : but 
is informed what sort of merit belongs to it. 
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Neither are the remaining observations? wholly 
without use. For such particular beauties and ble- 
mishes, as are barely coUecttdy may yet «erve a» a 
foundation to future inquirers for making further dis- 
coveries. They may be considered as so many 
single facts, an attention to which is excited by the 
authority of the critic ; and when these are considered 
jointly with such as others may have observed, those 
general principles of similitnde may at length be 
found, which shall enable ns ta constitute new classes 
of poetical merit or blame. 

Thus far the candid reader may go in apologizing 
for the merits of these writers. But, as, in sound 
criticism, candour must not be indulged at the ex- 
pence of justice, I think myself obliged to add an 
observation concerning their defects ; and tltat, on 
what I must think the just principles here de- 
livered. 

Though the method, taken by these writers, be 
scientificalj the real service they have done to cri- 
ticism, is not very considerable. And the reason 
is, they dwell too much m generals : that is, not only 
the genus to which they refer their species is toa 
large, but those very suboMinate species themselves^ 
are too comprehensive. 

Of the three critics, under consideration, the 
most mstructive is, unquestionably, Longimis. The 
genus itself^ under which he ranks his several 
classes, is as particular as the species of the other 
two. Yet even his classes are much too general to 
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convey any very distinct and useful information. It 
had been still better, if this fine critichad descended 
to lower and more minute particularities^ as sub- 
ordinate to each class. For to observe of any sen^ 
timent, that it is grand, or pathetic^ and so of the 
other species of sublime, is saying very little. Few 
readers want to be informed of this. It had been 
sufficient, if any notice was to be tdken at all of so 
general beauties, to have done it in the way, which 
some of the best critics have taken, of merely 
pointing to them. But could he have discovered 
and produced to observation those pecuUar qualities* 
in sentiment, which occasion the impression of 
grandeur, pathos, ^c. this had been advancing the . 
science of criticism very much, as tending to lay 
open the niore secret and hidden springs 6fthdit plea- 
sure, which results from poetical composition. 

P. Bouhours, as I observed, is still more faulty. 
His yevy species are so large, as make his criticism 
aimost wholly useless and insignificant. 

It gives one pain to refuse to such a writer as 
Mr. Addison any kind of merit, which he appears 
to have valued himself upon, and which the genera- 
lity of his readers have seemed willing to allow him. 
Yet it must not be dissembled, that criticism was 
by no means his talent. His taste was truly 
elegant ; but he had neither that vigour of under- 
standing, nor chastised, philosophical spirit, which 
ate so essential to this character, and which we find 
in hardly any of the ancients besides Aristotle, and- 
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but in a very few of the moderns. For what con- 
cerns his criticism on Milton in particular, there was 
this accidental benefit arising from it, th|| it occa- 
sioned an admirable poet to be read/ and his excel- 
lencies to be observed. But for the merit of the 
work itself, if there beany thing just in thep/an, it 
was, because Aristotle and Bossu had taken the same 
route before him. And as to his own proper obser- 
vations, they are for the most part, so general and 
indeterminate, as to afibrd but little instruction to the 
i-eader, and are, not unfrequently, altogether frivolous. 
They are of a kind with those, in which the French 
critics (for I had rather instance in the defects of 
J'oreign yvr\tev% than of our own) so much abound ; 
and which good judges agree to rank in the worst sort 
of criticism. To give one example for all. 

Cardinal Perron, taking occasion to commend 
certain pieces of the poet Ronsard, chuses to de- 
liver himself in the following manner: " Prenez de 
*^ lui quelque poeme que ce soit, il paye toujours son 
" lecteur, et quand la verve le prend, il se guinde en 
*^ haut, il vous porte jusques dans les^ nues, il vous 
^.^ fait voir mille belles choses. 

" Que ses saisbns sont bien-faites ! Que la de- 
*^ scription dela lyre a Bertautest admirahh! Que 
*^ le discours au ministre, excellent I Tous . ses 
^5 hy nines sont beaux. Celui de Teternit^est admir- 
*^ able ; ceux des saisons marveilleux''' [Perroniana.] 

What now has the reader learnecl from this varied 
criticism^ but that his Eminence, was indeed very 
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itmd of his poet ; and that he esteemed tlf^s6 der^tiil 
pieces to be (what with less expeiice of V¥otd^ he 
might, in one breath, have called them) teelU 
turned, beautiful, excellent, admiraible^ marveU 
hus^ poems ? To have given us the true character 
of each, and to have marked the precise degree, as 
well as hind, of merit in these works, bad been a 
task of another nature* 

211. — aui PECTUS INANITER ANGFrJ The word 
inamter as well as Jatst, applied in the following 
line to terrores, would eitpress that wondrous force 
of dramatic representation, which con^pels us to 
take part in feigned adventures and situations^ as if 
they were real; and exercises the passions with the 
same violence, in remote fancied scenes^ as in the 
present distresses of real Ufe* 
, And this is that sovereign quality in poetry, which, 
as an old writer of our own naturally expresses it, is 
of force to hold children from play, and old men 
from the chimney corner'. The poet, in th^ 
place before us, considers it as a kind of magic vir- 
tue^ which transports the spectator into all places, 
and makes him, occasionally, assume all persons. 
The resemblance holds, dso^.in this, that its eSect$ 
are instantaneous and irresistible* Rules f art, de^ 
corum, all &U before it. It go^ directly to the 
hMrt, and gains all purposes at anee* Hence it is^ 
thaty speaking of a real genius^ possested of this QXMr 

• SKvFkaipStdiiey. 
VOL. I. C C 
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manding power, Horace pronounces him^ emplia- 
tically, THE POET, 

Ille per extentum Jiinem mihi posse videtur 
Ire FOET A I 

it being more especially this property, which, of 
itself, discovers the true dramatist^ and secures the 
success of his performance, not only without the 
assistance of art, but in direct opposition to its 
clearest dictate's. 

This power has been felt on a thousand other 
occasions. But its triumphs were never more con- 
spicuous, than in the famous instance of the Cid of 
1^. Comeille ; which, by the sole means of this en- 
chanting quality, drew along with it the afiections 
and applauses of a whole people : notwithstanding 
the manifest transgression of some essential rules, 
the utmost tyranny of jealous power, and, what is 
more, in defiance of all the authority and good sense 
of one of the justest pieces of criticism in the French 
language, written purposely to discredit and ex- 
pose it. 

224. Cum LAMENTAMUR NGN ADPARERE LABORES 

NbSTROs, &c.] It was remarked upon verse 211, 
that .the beauties of a poiein can only appear by 
being felt. And thej/y to whom they do not ap- 
pear in this instance, are the writer's own Jriends, 
w^ho, it is not to be supposed, would disguise their 
Jeelings. - So that the lamentation, here spoken of, 
is at once a proof of impertinence in the poet; and 
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oF the badness of his poetry, which sets the com- 
plainant in a very ridiculous light. 

228. Egere vetes.] The poet intended^ iti 
these words, a very just satire on. those presuming 
Wits and scholars, who, under the pretence of 
getting above distressful want, in reality aspire to 
public honours and preferments ; though this be the 
most inexcusable of all follies (to give it the softest 
name), which can infest a man of letters : Both, 
because experience, on which a wise man would 
chuse to regulate himself, is contrary to these 
hopes ; and, because if literary merit could succeed 
in them, the Reward, as the poet speaks, 

would either bring 
No joy, or be destructive of the thing : 

That is, the learned would either have no relish for 
the delights of so widely different a situation ; or, 
which hath oftener been the case, would lose the 
learning itself, or the love of it at least, on which 
their pretensions to this reward are founded. 

232. Gratus Alexandro regi magno &c.] 
This praise of Augustus, arising from the comparison 
of his character with that of Alexander, is extremely 
fine. It had been observed of the Macedonian by 
his historians and panegyrists, that, to the stem 
virtues of the conqueror, he had joined the softer 
accon^lishnients of the virtuoso, in a just discern-^ 
ment and love of poetry, and of the elegant arts. 

cc 2 
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The one was thought clear from his admiration and 
study of Homer: And the other, from his famous 
edict concerning Apelles and Lysippus^ could not 
be ckftiied^ Hotace finds means to turn both these 
aifCfumstan^s in bis story to the advaiitage of his 

Wtbtn his ciltrSLVag^fit pay of such a wretched vcr- 
iiSetf a^ Cftderilm^ he would insinuate, that. Alex- 
tfi<der*s l6y€l of the muse waiB, in faot, but a blind 
niiintelligent impulse towatds gkny. And from 
his gt-eelter likill in the arts of sculpture and paint-- 
ingy than of vtr^e, he f epres^tits him as more coh^ 
cefhed about the dfOiwing of his figure^ than the 
pourtraiture of bis Tnaniwrs and fnind. Wheteas 
Augustus, by his libepi^lities to Vaiius and Vhrgily 
had discovered the truest talte in the att^ from 
which he expected immortality : and, in trusting to 
that J as the c^ie/* instrument of his fame, had con- 
fessed a pior regard to. those mental virtues ^ which 
are the real ornament of humanity, before that look 
of terror g and air and attitude of victory , in which 
the brute violence of Alexander most delighted to 
be shewn. 

343« MuiiARUM pona] The expression is happy ; 
as implyfaig, tliat these images of virtue, which are 
represented as of suoh importance to tlie glory of 
princes, are not the mere offerings of poetry to 
greatness^ but the free-gifis of the muse to the 
poet. For it is only to sueh tvorhs. as these* lliat 
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Horace s^riibutes the wondrous ^caqr of eKprets* 
ing. jthe tmn/ners and mmd in foliar mA more dur-^ 
^bje relief, than sculpture gives to the exterior 
figure. 

Non magi^ ej^ressi vuUus per aUnea signa, 
Quam per vatis opus mores animlque virorum 
Clarorum adparent. 

^47. — ViaoiLius.] Virgil % qientioned^ in thif 
place, simply as a Poet. The precise idea of \iit 
poetry is given us elsewhere. 

wolle atquefmetum 
VirgUio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camoenae. 

1 Sat. X. 44« 

But this may appear a strange praise of the sweet 
aiid polished Virgil. It appeared so to Quinctiliah, 
who cites this passage, and explains it, without 
doubt, very justly, yet in sudi a way as shews that 
he was not quite certain of, the truth of his expla* 
nation* 

Th^ ease, I believe, was this. The wordjacetum, 
which mabes the diifieulty^ had acquired, in Quinc*- 
tilian*s days, the sense of pleasant, \mtty, or face- 
tiouSj in exclusion to every oth^ idea, which had 
formerly belonged to it. It is true that, in the Au- 
gustan ag6, and still ^rlier, faeetum was sometimes 
used in this sense. But its proper and original 
meaning was no more than exact, Jactitatum, beni 
factum. And in this strict sense, I believe^ it is 
always used by I^pTace. 
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-' MaitJunus tunich demissis amhulat: est qui 
- Jnguen ad cbscoehum subductis usque facetus. 

^' r ' '.\ 1 S/ii. 25- 

i. e. tucked up, trim, expedite. 

Mutatis tantilmpedihus nUmerisque facetus. 

_ 1 S. iv: 7. 

1. e. he [Lucilius] adopted a stricter measure, than 
the writers of the old comedy ; or, by changing the 
loose iambic to the Hexameter verse, he gave a proof 
of his art, skilly and improved judgment. 

f rater, pater, ' adde ; - 

IJt cuique est aetas, ita quemque facetus adopta. 

1. Ep. VI. 55. 
i. e. nicely and accurately adapt your address to 
the age and condition of each. 

I do not recollect any other place where facetus. 
is used by Horace ; >and in all these it seems pro- 
bable to me that the principal idea, conveyed by it, 
is that of carip, art, skill, only differently modified ac«- 
cording to the subject to which it is applied : a gowa 
tucked up with care ^-^ 3, measure studiously af- 
fected — an address nicely accommodated -r- Nq 
thought of ridicule or pleasantry intended. 

It 13 the same in the present instance — ' 

MOLLE.ATUUE FACETUM 

i* e. a sofifiowing versification, and an exquisitely 
finished expression : the twb precise, characteristic 
merits of Virgil's rural poetry. 

This change, in the sense of words, is common 
In dUl languages^ ^nd creeps in so gradually and irn-^. 
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perceptibly as to elude the notice, sometimes, of 
the best critics, . even in their own language. The 
transition of ideas, in the present instance, may be 
trac^di tb&s. As what was wittily said, was most 
Htidiedy artificials and exquisite ^ ihence in process 
of iwci&'facetum lost its primary seiise, and came to 
^gnify merely, witty. 

We have a like example in our own language* 
A gwd wit meant formerly a man of : good natural 
sense and understanding.: but because what we now 
call wif was observed to be the flower and quintes- 
sence, as it were, of good Benae^ hence a man of 
vAt\% now the exclufiive attribute of one who exerts 
bis good sense in that peculiar, i^ahner. 

347. DiLECTI TIBI yiRGILIUS &C.] It doCS ho* 

nour to the memory of Augustus, that he bore the 
ajfection^ here spoken of, to this amiable poet; 
who was not more distinguished from his contem- 
porary writers by the force of an original, . inventive 
genius, than the singular benevolence and humanity 
of his character. Yet there have been> critics of so 
perversa a turn, as to discover an inclination, at 
least, of disputing both, ' 

1. Some have taken offence at^his supposed uh-^ 
friendly neglect of Horace, .who, on every occasion, 
shewed himself sp ready to lavi^ all his praises on' 
him', fiut the folly of this slander is. of a piece* 
with ' i*s malignity., -as proceeding on the absurd 
ftm^y^ that Vii^irs friends might as easily have slid 
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wto m^ works.^ 9ft the Georgics aad Entifs^ aa tkose 
of HoTjice into the various occasional poems^ whieh 
employed his pen. 

Justjmch another senseless suspieion faath been 
raided of his jealousy of Hoimfir's superior glory (« 
vice, from which the nature of the great poet watt 
singularly abhorrent), ^^^y? because he did not 
think fit io give him die first place aimong the poets 
in Ehfsiumy several hundred years before he had m 
amcb as made his appearance upon ettrtk. 

But diese p^tty cakiihnies of his ^ono/ chavmeter 
liardly deserve a ccaifittatioiu What some greater 
authorities hare objected to hia po^tkal^ may be 
thought more serious. For, 

2. It has been given out by some of better note 
among the moderns, ;uad from tiience, aoeordiog to 
tile customary inflaenoe of authority, hath beconie 
the prevailing sentiment of the generality of th^ 
learned, tfaait the great poet was more indebted for 
his fame to the exactness cf his judgment t to his 
industrff, and a certmn trick of indtaium, than to 
the energy of natural genius ; which he is thought 
to have possessed in a very slender degreei. 

This charge is founded on the similitude^ whtdi 
all acknowledge, (letwixt his great work, the Acneis, 
and the poems of Homer. But, ^ how far sudi simi^ 
^ Htude infers imitation ; or, how fiir imitatioli itself 
^ tn&rs an inferiority of natural genius in the imi* 
^ tator,** this faath never i>een co^idered. ha short 
Ihe ttflbir afimtiatpm 'm poetry^ though xhio d i^ 
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Qiost curious and interesting in all criticism^ hath 
been, hitherto, very little understood : as may ap- 
pear from hence, that there is not, as far as I can 
l^arn^ one 9ingle treatise, now extent, written pur- 
posely to explain it ; the discourse, which the learn- 
ed Manage intended, and wjiich, doubtless, would 
have given light to this matter, having never, as I 
know of, been made public. To supply, in some 
measure, this loss, I have thought it not amiss to 
put together and methodize a few reflexions of my 
own on this subject, which (because the matter is 
large, and cannot easily be drawn into a compass, 
that suits with the nature of these occasional re- 
marks) th^ reader wiU find in a distinct and sepa- 
rate dissertation upon it^ 

CONCLUSION. 

And, now^ having explained, in^the best manner 
1 could, the two famous Epistles of Horace to Au- 
gustus and the Pisos, it may be expected, in con- 
clusion, that I should say something of the re$t of 
our poet's critical writings. For his Sermones (un- 
der which general term I include his Epistles) are 
of two sorts, Moral and Critical ; and, though 
both are exquisite, the latter are perhaps, in their 
kind, the more perfect of the two ; his moral prin- 
ciples being sometimes, I believe, liable to excep.^ 
iion, his critical, never. 

t DlasJII.ToLii. 
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The two pieces^ illustrated in these volumes^ are 
strictly critical : the first ^ being a professed critic 
cism of the Roman drama ; and the last^ in order 
to their vindicatiqn, of the Roman poets. The rest 
of his works, which turn upon this subject of cri- 
ticism, may be rather termed ApologeticaL They 
are the iv^** and x*^ of the First, and !•* of the SEr 
COND book of Satires ; and the xix*** of the First, 
and, in part, the ii^ of the Second book of Epistles. 
In these, the pbet has three great objects ; one 
or other of which he never loses sight of, and gene- 
rally he prosecutes them all together, in the same 
piece. These objects are, 1. to vindicate the way 
•of writing in satire. 2. To justify his opinion of a 
favourite writer of this class, the celebrated -Lucilius, 
And 3. to expose the careless and incorrect compo- 
sition of the Roman writers. 

He was himself deeply concerned in these three 
articles ; so that he makes his own apology at the 
same time that he criticizes or censures others. 
The address of the poef s nianner will be seen by 
bearing in mind this general purpose, of his critical 
poetry. How he came to be engaged in this con- 
troversy, will best appear from a few observations on 
the state of the Roman learning, wh^ij he undertook 
to contribute his pains to the improvement of it. 

I have, in the introduction to the first of these 
volumes, given a slight sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Roman satire. This poem, was purely of 
Roman invention : first of ally struck out of the old 
fescennine farce, anc( rujiely cultivated, by Enpius ; 
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Next^ more happily treated, and enriched' with the 
begt part of the old cotoedy, by Luciliiis : And, after 
sortie' succeeding essays, Jtaketi ii|> and finally 
adorned, by Horace. ' 

. Horace was well knov?^n to the public by his' lyric 
cot«positions, and still rtiord perhaps by his favour 
at court, > when he took upon him to correct the 
manners and taste 6f his a^, by his Lucilian 
Satires. - But, here, h^ encountered, at once, 
Biany prejudices ; and all his own credit, together 
with that of his crurt4riends, vwas little enough to 
support him, aga nst the torrent. 

First, the kind of writing iiself was sure to give 
offence. For, though men were well enough pleased 
to have their natural malignity gratified by an old 
poet^s satire against a former age, yet they were natu- 
rally, alarmed at the exercise of thi^ talent upon their 
owm, and, as it might chance, upon themselves. 

Thfe poet's eminence, and favour, would, besides, 
give a peciiliar force and ej^c# to his censures, so 
that all who found, or thought themselves liable to 
tbem, were concerned, in interest, to discredit the 
attempt,, and blast his rising reputation. 

Opmes hi metuunt ver^sm^ 'Odere poetam. 
Hence, he was^ constrained to stand upon bis own 
defence, and to vindicate, as well the thing itself, 
as his management of it, to the tender and suspicious 
public. 

But this was not all : For, Secondly, an old 
satirist, of .high birth and quality, Lucilius, was 
cpnsidered^ not only as an able writer of this class^^ 
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but as a perfect model in it ; aad of cowie^ thi^re^ 
fore, this new satirist would be much decried md 
undervalued, on the comparison. This isircuni'' 
stance obliged the poot to reduce this admired 
writer to bis real value^ i|rhieh could not be done 
witluHit thwarting the g^ne^l admirfition, and 
poiating^ out his vicfs aiUl defiect^ m the freest 
manner. This perilous task ^he discharged ki ih& 
iv^ satire of his first Jbook, ani with such rigour of 
criticism^ that not only the partizans of I^icilius, in 
the poet's own age, but the most knowing and canr 
did critics of succeeding times, wene disposed to co9i* 
plain of it. However, the obiioKioiLs step had been 
takai ; and nothing {lemained but to justify himself, 
as be hath done at lai^, in his sc^ satire. 

On the whole, in comparing what he has said in 
these two satires with what Quinctilian long afisr 
observed on th^ subject of them, tha[« seems no 
reason to conclude, that thfs poet judged ill ; 
though he expressied his judgment in stush terms as 
be would, no doubt, have something softened (out 
of complaisance to th^ general sentiment, and a 
becoming deference to the real merits of his masiei^), 
if his adversaries bad been more modente in m^ing 
thei^ c^rge, or if the pemsion had riot b^en so 

pressing. 

iMstljff this attaek ^n Lucilms produced, or 
rather involved in it, a third quarrel. The poelfs 
main objection to JUiciJius was his careless, verbose, 
and has^ composition^ which his admivers, no 
4oubt| ^led ^w»8, ^r^o?^ aud stcength. This 
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being an inveterate folly among his countryaieH^ he 
gives it no quarter. Through all his critical work^^ 
he employs the utmost force of his wit and good 
s^nse to expd^ it: And his own writkigs^ being at. 
the same tim6 supremely correct^ afforded his ene* 
mies (which would provoke them still more) no 
advanta^ against him. Yet they attempted^ as 
they could^ to repay his perpetual reproaches on the 
popular writers for their neglect of limae laboVy by 
objecting to him, in their turn, that What be wrote 
was sine nervis : and this, though they felt hn force 
themselves, aiid though another set of men were 
complaining, at the same time, of his severity. 

Sunt quibus in satyrd videor nimis acer-^ 

SINE VBRVis altera qtdcquid 

Composui pars esse putat, similesque mearunt 

Mille die versus deduct posse*-^ 
Hisdetractors satirically alluding, in these last words, 
to his charge against Lucilius — 

in hor& saepi duoentos^ 

Ut magnum^ versus dictabat, stans pede in uno. 

It is not my purpose, in this place, to enlarge 
fiirther on the character of Lucilius, whose v)ordy 
satires gave occasion to our poet's criticism. Seve- 
ral of the ancient writers speak of him occasionally, 
in terms of the highest applause ; and without doubt, 
he was a poet of distinguished merit. Yet it will 
hardly be thought, at this day, that it could be any 
discredit to him to be censured^ rivalled, and ex- 
celled by Horace. 
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What I have here put together is only to furnish 
the young reader with the proper Key to Horace's 
critical works, which generally turn on his own 
vindication, against the enemies of satire — the 
admirers of Lucilius — and the patrons of hose 
and incorrect composition. 

In managing these several topics, he has found 
means to introduce a great deal of exquisite criticism. 
And though his scattered observations go but a 
little way towards making up a complete critical 
system, yet they are so luminous, as the French 
speak, that is, they are so replete with good sense, 
and extend so much further than to the case to which 
they are immediately applied, that they furnish 
many of the principles on which such a system, if 
ever it be taken in hand, must be constructed: And, 
without carrying matters too far,, we may safely 
affirm of these Critical Discourses, that, next to 
Aristotle's immortal work, they are the most valua* 
ble remains of ancient art upon this subject. 

The End of the Notes on the Epistle to Augustus. 



THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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